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ON DISCOVERING AND TEACHING 
SOCIOLOGY: A MEMOIR 


David Riesman 


Department of Sociology, William James Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 
02138 


Abstract 


The focus of the article is on the author's experience as learner and teacher. 
The task of preparing law students for their professional life is compared to 
that of teaching undergraduates who, in the uniquely strenuous College of the 
University of Chicago, are interested in books and ideas and are not im- 
mediately job-driven. Whereas in the law school setting the author, like other 
law professors, worked alone, in the College he worked with a staff of 
colleagues who shared in the choice of readings and in lectures to the entire 
student body—altogether, in the author's view, a more demanding task for the 
teacher. Graduate education in sociology is again different: the student is an 
apprentice professional, but there is no clear road toward professional prac- 
tice; the faculty member as mentor on the dissertation helps pilot the appren- 
tice through the cross-currents of conflict in the field and in the particular 
department. 

Teaching undergraduates in Harvard College, the author reports, involved 
tasks different from those faced in the College of the University of Chicago. 
Rather than working, as at Chicago, with a staff of presumptive equals, at 
Harvard the author recruited advanced graduate students and junior (and on 
occasion, senior) faculty whom he treated as colleagues, but whom Harvard 
undergraduates tended to deprecate as mere "section men," i.e. teaching 
assistants. The author details efforts to overcome what was 30 years ago the 
fabled yet quite real pose of “Harvard indifference”—a lack of engagement 
with subject matter and with noncelebrity faculty. The Harvard colleague 
group worked to get students to do small pieces of fieldwork, not merely as 
exercises, but out of interest in a topic and an idea. When with the rise of a 
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radical student-faculty "movement" many undergraduates became less 
*cool," the problems of teaching subtly changed. Always, the author notes, 
teaching is contextual and often needs to work against the prevailing tide. 


ON DISCOVERING AND TEACHING SOCIOLOGY: A 
MEMOIR 


I propose in this essay to say a bit about the lucky accidents that brought me to 
Chicago to begin my second career as a Visiting Assistant Professor of Social 
Science in the College (I did not become a member of the graduate Depart- 
ment of Sociology until eight years later). Like a perpetual graduate student, I 
have been learning sociology as I have been teaching it. 

Beginnings 

To someone looking at my career from the outside, it would seem quite 
appropriate that I should become an academic man. My father, David Ries- 
man, M.D., was an eminent professor of clinical medicine and later of the 
history of medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, a man of insatiable and 
admired erudition, who joined my mother in learning Italian late in life so as 
to be able to read Dante in the original. Known here and abroad as a 
diagnostician, he wrote constantly: articles on clinical observations, historical 
essays (e.g. Irish Clinicians of the Eighteenth Century), and late in his life, at 
a time when I could be of some help to him, Medicine in Modern Society 
(1939). In 1908, at age 42, he married Eleanor Fleisher, like himself of 
German Jewish nonreligious background, of a family established in Philadel- 
phia for three generations. My mother, an elegant, introverted bluestocking, 
had led her class at Bryn Mawr College and was encouraged toward an 
academic career by the offer of the European Fellowship. But she declined the 
Fellowship, inhibited less by her family's fear that an academic career would 
lead to spinsterhood than by her own self-deprecation; for her, intellectuality 
without creativity—defined as high art—was sterile. As against my father's 
gregariously sanguine temper, his liberal acceptance of things and people as 
they were, my mother was a skeptic to the point of cynicism, an early 
modernist scornful of mercantile industrious and professional America. 

In Harvard College, I accepted my mother’s definition of me as also 
uncreative, and so I went-out not for the literary magazine but for the Harvard 
Crimson. I made the University my beat. I roamed the Business, Medical, and 
Law Schools for news, and devoted a full page to Henry A. Murray's then 


'T have sketched my mother’s outlook for a Daedalus conference on the woman in America 
(Riesman 1964). To shorten the “literature cited" coda to this essay, I shall include only work of 
my own whose bearing on the text is not obvious, or which is not found in the bibliography in 
Gans, Glazer, Gusfield, and Jencks (1979). 
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almost unknown psychological clinic. With a Crimson colleague I discovered 
President A. Lawrence Lowell’s House Plan and kept the secret until land 
assembly was complete; we then published an entire Crimson issue devoted to 
the Plan, of which I was among my friends the sole supporter. (I benefited 
personally from the House Plan, spending my senior year in newly built 
Dunster House.) 

One of the.courses I most enjoyed was taught by Charles Kingsley Web- 
ster, a one-term visitor from Aberystwyth, on British diplomatic history in the 
years immediately after 1815. Webster had devoured and made sense of 
immense archival materials. I realized I was much too slow a reader seriously 
to consider such a pursuit. What I particularly appreciated about Webster’s 
course was the sense that for this period, with its bearing on the origins of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the excavations seemed virtually complete, the intricacies 
illuminated. Few students discovered Webster, but some three hundred reg- 
istered for the famous course in which Irving Babbitt denounced Romanti- 
cism; he did not ruffle or excite them. He intrigued me, and I wrote for him a 
lengthy, overly ambitious essay on the educational theories of Goethe and 
Rousseau. 

I did not discover sociology, but I did learn that Pitirim A. Sorokin was a 
spirited fellow; I invited him to talk to Dunster House undergraduates in my 
senior year (1930-1931). People who knew only the later, pacifist Sorokin 
may be astonished to learn that he told us, “Before I teach my son to think 
straight, I teach him to shoot straight!” Carl J. Friedrich was a Tutor in 
Government in Dunster House, and my friendship with him changed my life. 
Friedrich, born in 1900, had received his doctorate under Alfred Weber in 
Heidelberg. I owe my introduction to the social sciences to Friedrich. But I 
owe much more than that. Friedrich, who later wrote, among many other 
books, The Age of the Baroque, could talk on equal terms with my parents 
concerning Renaissance painting or almost any other topic of high clulture. 
Unlike my friends, who envied me for having a mother with whom one could 
discuss Eliot, Faulkner, or Proust, Friedrich was not awed by my parents, 
though he respected them. More important, he did not share my mother’s 
judgment of me, but regarded me as a person of potential originality. 

I entered Harvard Law School aimlessly, wanting to stay on in Cambridge 
and to maintain my association with Friedrich. By my choice of roommates, I 
took care to minimize what many of us who went from the amiable amateur- 
ism of the College.to the fierce competitiveness of the Law School ex- 
perienced as culture shock. Having met Alexander Meiklejohn’s son Donald, 
who was coming to Harvard as a graduate student in philosophy, I arranged to 
room with him. Another.roommate was James Henry Rowe, Jr., a charming, 
cavalierly indolent literary man from Butte. Rowe went on to become Oliver 
Wendell Holmes's last law clerk, an early energizer of the New Deal, and one 
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of Franklin D. Roosevelt's “anonymous assistants." We lived at the Brattle 
Inn, along with several other lively would-be philosophers. Elton Mayo also 
lived in the Brattle Inn, where he and I, when we were having dinner together, 
were occasionally joined by Lawrence J. Henderson. I was fascinated by 
Mayo's work in the Fatigue Laboratory of the Harvard Business School, and 
it was through bim that I learned about Lloyd Warner's research, then under 
way in what became the Yankee City series. Mayo's combination of research 
strategies and wide social concerns was as remote from law school as I could 
have wished. Moreover, I felt that there was something mysterious about him 
(Trahair 1985, Smith 1987, Homans 1984). 

Virtually all casebooks at that time were prepared by the professors them- 
selves and were unannotated selections of appellate opinions from whose 
obiter dicta we were supposed to extract the holding—a figure-and-ground 
exercise which many of us quickly learned. I enjoyed the cases for their 
details, though these were of course filtered through what the judges regarded 
as important. When legal rules led to what were clearly untoward outcomes, 
the legal system was upheld by most of my professors and eventually by 
fellow students on the ground that allowing "each side" its day in court and its 
opportunities for argument would in the main lead to the discovery of the 
relevant facts, with the debate among the opposing counsel eventuating in 
their correct interpretation. I found this debaters' outlook inadequate. But I 
was even less attracted to iconoclastic Thomas Reed Powell, who taught 
Constitutional law in what was already known as the Yale realist style: a naive 
cynicism that saw judges manipulating precedents to arrive at decisions 
satisfying to their egos, their interests, or their whims—for Powell and his 
followers, it was enough to debunk the law. 

Even for my slow pace of reading, the case assignments were not heavy; 
the eager law students reread and annotated them and joined small groups to 
dissect them. I had resolved that in my second Law School year I would try to 
work harder, along this fashion, deserting the comfortable Brattle Inn and 
seeing more of my fellow law students. Through Phillips Brooks House, 
Harvard College's social service center, I had taken a job as an unpaid 
volunteer laborer for the summer with a Grenfell Mission station in Labrador. 
There I was astonished to receive a cable telling me that I must return at once 
to Cambridge to take up my duties on the Law Review. 

I enjoyed those duties. The Law Review was a diurnal affair. Few of the 
editors worried about their Law School classes. I remember editing an article 
by the man I most admired in the law, Columbia’s Karl Llewellyn. I took 
part, with fellow editors, in an assessment of the constitutionality of the early 
New Deal legislation, my assignment being Section 7a of the Wagner Act, 
whose vague language was seized upon by John L. Lewis and his cadres of 
organizers to encourage workers to join unions. 
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I had taken no social science courses as an undergraduate; the closest I 
came was Arthur Schlesinger, Sr.'s course in American history. Law school 
provided scintillas of economics from an elective third-year course in antitrust 
laws and another elective on corporate finance—this latter, taught by Ralph 
Baker, who had been at the Harvard Business School, devoted an entire term 
to the examination of a single public utility rate-making case and delighted me 
by the meticulousness of his concentration. 

I was chosen by Felix Frankfurter to become Brandeis's law clerk, a 
privilege which carried with it the opportunity of a postgraduate fellowship 
year at the Law School. I spent this time primarily under Friedrich's mentor- 
ship, helping with the preparation of his book, Constitutional Government 
and Politics (1937). Friedrich looked at America with an enthusiastic new- 
comer's eye. The political philosopher in him introduced me to some classics 
of political thought, and in time to some of his refugee friends, of whom one 
of the most exotic and stimulating was Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy. During the 
summers, the practical Vermont farmer he sought to become (with amateur 
help from me) led us to discover the Agricultural Extension Services and the 
county agent system as an illustration of American federalism. Friedrich and I 
also became interested in George Gallup's recently begun public opinion 
polling. : 

After my year’s clerkship with Brandeis, I did not pursue invitations to a 
job in the New Deal, but chose instead to join a small Boston firm, where I 
hoped to learn something about trial practice; thus, I was able also to continue 
my association with Friedrich, whose seminars I attended. 


Law Teaching 


Before that year was up, I was asked to become professor of law at the 
University of Buffalo Law School. Samuel Capen, the President of the 
then-private University, had decided to transform what had been a practition- 
ers’ law school into a scholarly one on the Harvard model; I was one of four 
recent Harvard Law School graduates who formed the new faculty. I taught 
required first-year courses in property and in criminal law. I also offered an 
elective third-year seminar devoted to the ordinances of the City of Buffalo. I 
was unsure of my capacities as a teacher (an anxiety that has not completely 
left me even now), and I practiced my early lectures before my severest critic, 
Evelyn Thompson Riesman, herself a writer and editor. 

Both the way I taught the first-year courses and my seminar reflected my 
acceptance of the primarily vocational interests of the students, almost invari- 
ably the first in their families to go to college and on to postbaccalaureate 
study. The new Dean, Frank Shea, also Harvard Law, and my Harvard- 
trained colleagues had high aspirations for the students, hoping to send them 
on to work in New Deal jobs in Washington. A few students were disoriented 
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by the mismatch between my colleagues' high aspirations for them and the 
inability of any one of them to get a job in the New Deal in competition with 
the graduates of the major law schools. Buffalo was not yet, though it later 
became, a "national" law school, and when I taught property law, I included 
some very concrete things about landlord and tenant law in New York 
State—for example, whether a refrigerator went with the property when it was 
sold in the way that a furnace would. I responded at the margin or privately to 
those with wider curiosities. 

Nor did I share with the students the research on which I was engaged. 
Some of my research did deal with the constitutional and civil liberties issues 
which were of central concern to my colleagues; I examined, for example, 
whether or not Americans had or should have a constitutional right to travel 
abroad and to enlist in foreign wars. One bit of research published as 
"Possession and the Law of Finders" dealt with the law of property. This was 
an empirical study which compared legal decisions about the rights of finders 
of lost property (“finders-keepers”) with the actual practices of department 
stores, hotels, transportation companies, and others. Those who in the course 
of business acquired large amounts of lost property and held it for the owner 
made efforts where possible to return it, no matter what the cases held 
concerning rights of finders in a particular jurisdiction. At that time, studies 
comparing what the cases said with what actually happened in the world were 
uncommon. 

Studies comparing cases in one country with those in another were even 
less common. I undertook a comparative study of libel and slander litigation. 
In England, Austria, Argentina, and other countries of Western European 
tradition, individuals on the receiving end of defamation, oral or written, 
frequently brought successful suits. Here seemed to be an example of Amer- 
ican exceptionalism. The relative lack of hierarchy in the United States, the 
egalitarian spirit, had the consequence that everyone, public figure or other- 
wise (quite apart from issues raised by the First Amendment), was supposed 
when assaulted in speech or in the press to be able to "take it." In several 
essays under the heading “Democracy and Defamation: Fair Game and Fair 
Comment,” I made cross-cultural comparisons of judicial support for or 
barriers against libel litigation; I also examined regional and historical pat- 
terns in the American case law. (Currently, these issues in the United States 
have become far more salient: we have seen the growth of a libel *malprac- 
tice" bar, and the targeting of those media regarded as liberal, as in the suits 
by Generals Ariel Sharon and William Westmoreland.) 

The Riesmans were welcomed by the cosmopolitans in Buffalo, of whom 
there were relatively few. We met patrons of art, amateur chamber music 
players, and, to lifelong effect, Reuel Denney, Dartmouth graduate and poet, 
then teaching English in a technical high school. I joined the Board of the 
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Foreign Policy Association, lectured to local civic groups, and taught my first 
social science classes to two groups at the YWCA: one, "Working Girls"; the 
other, “Business and Professional Women," who would today be termed 
pink-collar or white-collar. I roamed the city with Denney, seeking to un- 
derstand its large Polish and other "ethnic" working-class populations. Ex- 
ploring the University, 1 found colleagues and friends, among them the 
economist Fritz Machlup and the city planner Walter Kurt Behrendt. 

In 1939, at my mother's urging (she was in analysis with Karen Horney), I 
began an unorthodox psychoanalysis with Erich Fromm, for which I com- 
muted from Buffalo on alternate weekends. Like Friedrich, Fromm was not 
awed by my parents and helped free me from their verdicts on me. When I 
first met Fromm, I noticed the collected works of Marx and Engels, of course 
in German, in his library, and remarked that he could not expect to convert me 
to Communism; Fromm laughed at the notion that he, an anti-Stalinist 
admirer of Trotsky, would try such an unprofessional thing! 


Searching for a New Vocation 


Harvard's Law Dean when I was a student, Roscoe Pound, had called for a 
sociological jurisprudence. Karl Llewellyn, publicly critical while privately 
friendly with Pound (Hull 1988), had come at my invitation from Columbia 
Law School to give an address at Harvard Law School on legal education; he 
was then the witty and imaginative leader of the realists. In my criminal law 
course at Buffalo, I used an experimental "class book," a departure from 
casebook traditions, put together by Jerome Michael and Herbert Wechsler, 
also of Columbia. Even this work, however, was not empirical enough for 
me; these men and others used social science research but did not engage in it 
directly. Although restless in this company despite its friendliness and in- 
telligence, I did not respond to Friedrich's urging that I should take a PhD at 
Harvard in the Government department. 

Practical considerations aside, I had begun to believe, no doubt mistakenly, 
that "government," Harvard's term for political science, was almost as ab- 
stract and unempirical as I found the law. Correspondingly, I turned down 
chances for joint appointments in law and in political science at Wisconsin, 
Ohio State, and Oregon. I knew I had to learn political science, or any social 
Science, before.I could teach it, and I did not think I could do that while also 
teaching in a law school. After three years of law teaching, I decided to take a 
year off to devote myself to a piece of social research. I accepted a fellowship 
at Columbia Law School, planning to continue my comparative study of the 
law of defamation. 

The Columbia location would help put me in touch with people in the social 
sciences who, I was beginning to realize, were my truer colleagues. I had 
been excited by reading Middletown and later Middletown in Transition (Lynd 
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& Lynd 1929, 1937). The Columbia year gave me a chance to become 
acquainted with Robert and Helen Lynd, and at some point I discussed with 
Robert Lynd the prospect of working with him on another community study. I 
envisaged as the area of my own concern the terrain jointly occupied by 
sociological fieldwork and cultural anthropology. (I was already in touch with 
Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead.) 

Being in New York had the additional advantage of making it easier to 
continue my psychoanalysis. I began attending seminars for psychoanalysts in 
training conducted by Fromm and by Harry Stack Sullivan at the William 
Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry; also I audited the lectures of Ernest 
Schachtel at the New School, dealing inter alia with the use of projective tests 
in social research. 

As a law student, I had been critical of the Fifth Amendment, regarding it 
as an overreaction to earlier British tyranny, and recognizing that other 
countries, at least as wedded to justice as the United States, allowed de- 
fendants to be cross-examined and denied any privilege against self- 
incrimination. Such a view was abhorrent to my civil libertarian colleagues 
and friends. I brought to the questions of civil liberties both comparative 
perspective and my continuing studies of public opinion. I put some of my 
reconsiderations into a long essay, "Civil Liberties in a Period of Transition," 
finished that year at Columbia; it appeared in the 1942 volume Public Policy 
edited by Friedrich and Edward Mason. The essay came to the attention of the 
omnivorous Edward Shils, who used it as a reading in the third-year course 
(“Soc 3") of the three-year undergraduate Social Science program in the 
College of the University of Chicago. Discovering that its author was alive, 
Shils persuaded the Dean of the College and the Associate Dean (who was 
familiar with my name, having read an article of mine in the University of 
Chicago Law Review) to bring me out for an interview with the staff of the 
course; this led to my appointment as Visiting Assistant Professor of the 
Social Sciences. My father had died in 1939, and with my mother's death in 
1945, I inherited some money passed on to her by her parents. This made it 
easier to undertake the risks of a new career. 


Starting Over 


As President of the University of Chicago, Robert M. Hutchins never 
achieved in the undergraduate College there what he admired in the program 
at St. John's College, where students and tutors engaged in the Great Con- 
versation with the texts, in the designed absence of historical context. Still, at 
Chicago the College was largely autonomous, with its own faculty teaching 
sequences in the natural sciences, biological sciences, humanities, and social 
sciences—Tresembling but not directly related to the four Graduate Divisions 
of the University. 
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Although some College faculty were in fact pursuing PhDs in the Graduate 
Divisions, all were full members of the four College staffs; there were no 
teaching assistants. The general temper of the social science staff, while 
rejecting what was regarded as the overspecialization of the graduate de- 
partments, was in varying degree at odds with the more insistently theoretical 
and philosophical orientation of the other staffs. Thus, while Soc 3 was on the 
whole compatible with Robert Hutchins's distaste for "mere" empiricism, it 
did not reject contemporary work—otherwise, something as contemporary as 
my essay "Civil Liberties in a Period of Transition" would not have been 
made a required reading. 

For me, it was an extraordinarily fortunate opportunity to begin discovering 
sociology within the context of the other social sciences. With no time to 
prepare, I found myself teaching both the second term of Soc 3, begun the 
previous fall, and a speed-up Soc 3 for veterans which began, as I did, in 
January, 1946. In both courses, I stayed barely one step ahead of my students. 
The course, like the entire program in the College, was ambitious in its 
interdisciplinary reach, spanning economics (some Keynes, lectures and read- 
ings by Frank Knight) and some of the Great Books of social theory, 
including works of Malthus, Marx, Maine, and John Stuart Mill, Max 
Weber's The Protestant Ethic, Freud's General Lectures on Psychoanalysis 
and also Civilization and Its Discontents, Durkheim's The Elementary Forms 
of the Religious Life, and Thorstein Veblen's The Theory of the Leisure Class. 

Soc 3 (and its predecessor course, Soc 2) had a pattern of two section 
meetings a week, and two lectures a week given in turn by each staff member 
to the entire class. The lectures, which the staff also attended, freed students 
in some measure from the idiosyncrasies of their particular section leaders, 
and allowed us, the staff, to educate each other in our specialties. The staff 
also had weekly meetings in which we argued, often vehemently, discussing 
plans for lectures and sharing thoughts on the prescribed texts. The sections 
met around seminar tables. Since the six-hour comprehensive examination at 
the end of the year was prepared by the College Examiner, students shopped 
around among section leaders not in terms of grades, but rather in terms of 
who was the more provocative and charismatic; this created intense and often 
unhappy competition among the staff. However, since students were not 
graded by their section leaders, and of course not on class performance, they 
could engage in discussion, whether timidly or assertively, free of worry 
about grades. 


Problems in Teaching 


As lecturer and section leader, I sought to enlist students’ curiosity concerning 
society and some of its most significant interpreters. Although I found myself 
more engaged by Tocqueville than by Veblen, and more by Weber than by 
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Durkheim, I encouraged students to approach each reading at once sym- 
pathetically and critically. When it came my turn to lecture (four in a row on 
Freud, later revised and published [1950]), I wrote them out, concerned with 
density and pace, hoping to keep them moderately accessible to the less adept 
while holding the interest of the “whiz kids." (The temptation was always 
there among the staff to lecture to one another.) What I found anxiety- 
provoking, and still find difficult, is how to teach evocatively by discussion in 
seminar-size groups. At the University of Buffalo, I used the case method 
despite my awareness of its limitations. That procedure allows for a pro- 
fessorial routine of asking students at random to state a case and to define its 
holding, and then asking other students to criticize that synopsis. 

Some of my Chicago colleagues used a comparable method they termed 
Socratic: they would pick a sentence out of a required text and ask a student 
what it meant, and then another student whether that student agreed or not. By 
eschewing concern with larger ideas, this formal approach could become 
monotonous. My own inclination was to approach each reading in terms of its 
particular intellectual specific gravity, questions of method that it raised, and 
potential contemporary significance. I hoped in discussion to relate the read- 
ings to each other and also to what had been said in earlier discussions—I kept 
notes of who spoke, and what was said. I learned not to be too afraid of 
silence. 

In the vigorous intellectual milieu of the College in those first post- World 
War II years, the majority of students appeared to accept the authority of 
avant-garde ideas and of the “Great Books" without testing them against their 
own experience. Just as in a somewhat later era to attack Karl Marx made one 
out to be a despicable bourgeois, so to attack Freud among our undergraduates 
was to exhibit "resistance"; Freud and psychoanalysis had overwhelming 
authority. One way that I used to relate Civilization and Its Discontents to 
everyday life, and also to draw out some of the shyer students, was to ask 
those in the class who had been babysitters to pay particular attention to 
Freud's observation that the death instinct must be innate, because children of 
parents who are kindly nevertheless get enraged at their parents without 
reason-—hostility hence must be inborn. The sanctity about the readings and 
especially about Freud made it difficult for an 18-year-old student to con- 
tradict Freud on the basis of merely personal, happenstance observation. I 
would note that just such observation was necessary to test the generalizations 
of Freud or those of anyone else we read in the course. Then the stories would 
pour out illustrating, for example, ways in which parents who appeared kindly 
and permissive were actually self-indulgent, not wishing to undertake the 
burden of disciplining their children; the parents would not declare formal 
rules, but would in their manner show disapproval if unspoken hopes were 
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disobeyed. In the course of discussion there turned out to be ample reason 
why children of such parents might get angry with them; one did not need to 
posit a “death instinct” to explain children’s rage. 

This pedagogic device often gave the moe diffident women students 
confidence that in other areas they could draw upon their own experience. 
Once having broken the ice of speaking in a section, they found it easy to 
continue, particularly since I could refer in a later session to particular 
comments. To a certain degree, even at the University of Chicago, which had 
been coeducational since its founding, the classroom culture favored what 
might be termed “boys’ games" of assertiveness and subsumesmanship.? I did 
not intend to suggest that our readings could be dismissed by students because 
they did not jibe with their own experiences of daily life. Rather, I intended to 
have students take seriously both the reading and their own experience, and to 
make efforts to interpret and reconcile the two. 

One purpose of such teaching was to help students learn to read more 
carefully, and to approach heated issues with a combination of concern and 
detachment. Policy questions were central to Soc 3, and the focus was more 
on theory than on data. Perhaps for that reason and because it was the 
“capstone” course, Soc 3 had great prestige. I concluded that I would prefer to 
teach in the second-year course, Soc 2, which was also interdisciplinary but 
somewhat less oriented to theory and policy. With new veterans arriving and 
staffs expanding, I worked with Milton Singer, a philosopher turned an- 
thropologist, to move to Soc 2, where we would have an opportunity to 
introduce more contemporary work. We read Elmtown' s Youth, Who Shall Be 
Educated?, and other community studies, mainly of the Lloyd Warner persua- 

- sion. But I was unsuccessful in my effort to introduce “unprocessed” materi- 
als from survey research or life history studies. 

Everett C. Hughes, whom I met soon after arriving in Chicago, exemplified 
these ramifying interests, and he became an influential mentor in the field, 
namely, sociology, where I had come to feel most at home (Riesman 1983). I 
began auditing his courses, especially one on fieldwork and participant 
Observation, and meeting his graduate students and others who were working 
on race relations in industry and looking at work and occupations more 
generally. 

Among the more empirical materials read in Social Sciences 2 was Gunnar 
Myrdal's An American Dilemma. The students in my sections found Myrdal’s 


?The women we recruited for our staff (sociologists Alicja Iwanska, Helen Mims, and later 
Sally Cassidy and Paule Verdet, anthropologist Rosalie Hankey Wax, economic historian Sylvia 
Thrupp) altered by their presence marginally, if at all, what is sometimes referred to as “the chilly 
climate for women” in discussion sections. 
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approach so reasonable and persuasive that they readily assumed that all white 
Americans regarded American race relations as a dilemma and suffered guilt 
for failure to live up to the ideals of equality. I would ask my students to make 
the experiment of thinking how a fatalistic Catholic from Spain or Italy would 
view American race relations. I would note that Gunnar Myrdal was almost 
ultra-American in his energetic rationality and belief that problems, once 
delineated, could be solved. I initiated such a perspective tentatively, and 
made clear that my purpose was not to denigrate Myrdal but to lead the 
students to examine the empirical questions he raised. 

The collegial teaching, notably as Soc 2 developed, depended upon the 
partial suspension of disbelief among staff members, who had to be willing to 
read and then teach works in fields in which they did not feel fully at home, 
subject to the not-always-trusted guidance of those who were somewhat more 
expert. That guidance could be intimidating or garrulous, overly synthetic or 
overly parochial; but for me, seeking to learn my trade, the staff discussions 
were invaluable. The students, a large proportion of them veterans, did not 
come to Chicago for "college life" (Horowitz 1987), nor for the most part as 
rebels; many were prepared to make exemplary efforts toward integration of 
the offerings, while for less talented and exploratory ones the course may 
have been no more than the sum of its parts. 

What drove the program was the contagious excitement among students 
and staff, the relentless efforts to understand, to come to terms with society 
from more than one perspective. Other virtues of the Social Science program 
and its willing devotees become most apparent when compared with what 
occurs in other institutions where students are taking a large variety of 
courses. At Chicago what happened in the curriculum could and did spill over 
into conversations among students outside the classroom. Moreover, when we 
took our stint as lecturers, we could take for granted what students had read 
and presumably learned. In contrast, at most other institutions, including, in 
my experience, Harvard College, one is dealing with students about whose 
basic knowledge one could take nothing for granted. 


Graduate Teaching, Colleagueship, and Research 


With the omnicompetent arrogance of some bright lawyers, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins had contempt for specialized research. Many members of the College 
fáculty, a bit more proud than defensive, looked down on the supposedly 
overspecialized graduate faculty. I was at odds with this outlook of those I 
termed the "College Patriots," recognizing the danger, in myself and others, 
that if the defenders of specialties can become tyrannical or arid, the defend- 
ers of the interdisciplinary can become slovenly (cf. Trow 1976). On their 
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side, professors in the Graduate Divisions looked upon the College faculty as 
grandiose and pretentious people, given to Jofty overgeneralization and lack- 
ing in rigor. Furthermore, when undergraduates went on into a graduate 
department, they were apt to bring with them the alternately charming and 
tiresome hubris these intense and often highly talented young people seem to 
have had from birth and then enhanced as undergraduates. 

As the College grip on the undergraduate curriculum became total, the 
antagonism of many of the faculty in the Graduate Divisions toward the 
College intensified. But there were others who fully supported the College 
and interdisciplinary work in general. Among them were Robert Redfield, 
who taught part-time in the College and became for me an influential col- 
league, and Everett Hughes, who encouraged graduate students working with 
him to teach in the College. Moreover, the successive Deans of the Social 
Science Division were supportive of the College, and they responded to 
Hutchins's encouragement to form new nondepartmental committees (it 
seemed to me for much the same reason that Franklin D. Roosevelt, when 
blocked by the regular Cabinet departments, created new agencies). Redfield 
was one of the creators of the Committee on Social Thought, which continues 
to attract philosophically and speculatively minded graduate students from all 
over the country. I had informal ties with the Committee on Planning. I was a 
charter member of a short-lived Committee on Communication, directed by 
Bernard Berelson. Most consequential for me personally was the Committee 
on Human Development, of which Hughes and Lloyd Warner were members, 
as well as Allison Davis, whose community studies in the Deep South I had 
admired (Davis & Dollard 1940, Davis, Gardner & Gardner 1941). The 
Committee on Human Development included social psychologists such as, 
(besides Allison Davis) Robert J. Havighurst, and Bernice Neugarten. I 
became a member of the committee, attracted by the colleagueship it offered. 

During my first year at Chicago, I had been able to recruit Reuel Denney 
from Buffalo to teach in both the Humanities and the Social Science College 
sequences. He and I were beginning informal explorations of American 
popular culture. However, my teaching left me no opportunity to develop 
sociological research. Thus when the Yale Committee on National Policy in 
the summer of 1947, after my first full year of teaching at Chicago, invited me 
to come to Yale for two years of work on any project I chose, I was greatly 
tempted. The invitation came at the initiative of two members of the Com- 
mittee: Harold D.. Lasswell, a pioneer in integrating psychoanalysis with 
political science, whom I had long admired and met soon after coming to 
Chicago, and Eugene V. Rostow, then Dean of Yale Law School, whom I had 
known in my days as a law professor. I was able to work out a compromise 
with the College at Chicago in which I would teach the fall quarters of. 1947 
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and 1948, helping get the course under way at the time of heaviest student 
load.? 

In addition to my own stipend, I would have a small fund for research. I 
had been reading with admiration the work of Nathan Glazer in his “Study of 
Man" essays in Commentary and had learned from Daniel Bell, then on the 
Soc 2 staff, that Glazer was a graduate student in sociology at Columbia. 
Glazer's essays made clear that he was interested in survey research, as I had 
been; I was fortunate to be able to recruit him to work with me part-time at 
Yale. We started out in the Eastern office of NORC by looking at question- 
naires dealing with political issues; we puzzled over respondents' willingness 
to venture opinions, with only a tiny minority responding, “Don’t know.” 
What accounted for this opinion-proneness? We were less interested in the 
opinions people expressed than in the evidence of an egalitarian belief that 
each American (whether a voter or not) was entitled to and should have an 
opinion on just about everything. 

We then turned from reading interviews to doing them. I was familiar with 
the interviews Erich Fromm and Ernest Schachtel had done in the 1920s with 
German workers, which they interpreted projectively to indicate tendencies 
toward authoritarianism. We took pretty standard NORC-type questions and 
gave them to high school and college students. Moreover, Glazer had been 
taking a course with C. Wright Mills, who had offered his students the chance 
to examine the long interviews he had had done for what became his book 
White Collar. We sought to interpret Mills's interviews and our own “pro- 
jectively," creating a portrait of the interviewee in terms of the gestalt of the 
entire protocol—an enterprise illustrated in Faces in the Crowd. (Faces also 
included a minuscule community study of a Vermont town for which I had 
recruited Martin Meyerson from Chicago’s Committee on Planning and 
Margy Meyerson, a graduate student working with Everett Hughes.) Glazer 
and I thought we could roughly sort interviews with upper-middle-class young 
people and some older ones in terms of a tentative dichotomy of inner- 
directed and other-directed, with a few working-class and rural people as 
reminders of the residual category of tradition directed. In the academic year 
1946-1947, with help from Milton Singer and Daniel Bell, I had reshaped the 
Soc 2 course around "culture and personality," and I brought this approach to 
the work that became The Lonely Crowd. However, my interest was in 


Chicago has operated on the quarter system, a calendrical pattern which facilitated securing 
unpaid leaves of absence; throughout my career, my research has primarily been done in summers 
and in sabbaticals and other leaves of absence. I recruited C. Wright Mills to fill in for me at 
Chicago during my second stint at Yale. Mills by no means granted “favored nation” status to all 
assigned readings: when he came to Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture, so students later 
reported, he threw the book on the floor and said he would be damned if he was going to spend 
time on a bunch of tribes! 
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specific shifts we thought we found in the metropolitan and cosmopolitan 
upper-middle class, rather than in seeking to delineate an American national 
character—a doubtful approach to a country as large and diverse as the United 
States. 

When Glazer and I were reflecting on the NORC and other survey data, we 
found we shared similar attitudes about repeated efforts to get Americans to 
vote and to become more politically active. We did not believe that political 
engagement per se was necessarily a good thing, in the ligbt of the opinionat- 
edness of uninformed Americans. Part II of The Lonely Crowd, “Politics,” 
sought to make a case that the apathetic should not be suddenly disturbed, and 
that a politics of veto groups (perhaps heirs of Madison's “factions”) might be 
some protection in a country where liberty has always been at risk. Con- 
currently, Reuel Denney and I drew on some material from popular culture, 
then only beginning to excite sociological attention, for themes and illustra- 
tions of shifting modes of child-rearing, work, and leisure. In a more "inno- 
cent" time for society and for social science (Riesman 1987), we brought 
these many notions tentatively together in The Lonely Crowd. 


Community Study in Kansas City 


Back in Chicago in the fall of 1949 I still wanted the experience of taking part 
in a community study. After the Newburyport series, W. Lloyd Warner and 
associates had published three studies of social stratification, particularly in 
the school system of the small town of Morris, Illinois (Warner et al 1944, 
Hollingshead 1949, Warner & Hollingshead 1949). When members of the 
Committee on Human Development discussed another community study, this 
one focused not on youth, schools, and social class, but on aging, I suggested 
the possibility of tackling a larger but still noninetropolitan city—not a small 
town such as Morris nor even one the size of Muncie, and also beyond the 
scale of James West's Plainville USA (1945) and Everett C. Hughes's Quebec 
locale for French Canada in Transition (1943). How big a place? I proffered 
as a tentative definition a community with a single influential newspaper, for 
which 40 or 50 leading citizens could make major decisions, legitimated by 
the paper's support. After brief visits, Racine and Springfield seemed unsuit- 
able. At this point we were approached by Community Studies, Inc., of 
Kansas City, Missouri, which offered a base for University of Chicago 
researchers and a panoply of already. gathered data on the city. Kansas City 
appeared to meet the definition and, after visits and discussion, the decision 
was made to launch a study there. 

In 1951 a research group of four graduate students directed by Martin Loeb 
set up shop in the Community Studies quarters, under a directorate of 
Havighurst, Hughes, Warner, and me. I joined the group in Kansas City from 
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January through June, 1952 (when I also gave an evening course on sociology 
at the University of Kansas City). However, Loeb was lackadaisical and the 
study was dilatory in getting under way. I focused on middle- and upper- 
middle-class life in a city very different from Buffalo in its social, ethnic, and 
religious composition, though it was about the same size. The Protestant 
churches and sects were of particular interest to me. I contributed several 
essays to the ongoing work in Kansas City, but learned less than I had hoped 
about how to conduct a community study. 


Studies of Academia 


I grew up with an interest in education. My father did not bring his medical 
problems home with him, but he did talk about the proper education of 
physicians. My parents were acquainted with John Dewey, and my mother's 
interest in progressive education had led her to try to interest me in attending 
Antioch College. At Harvard College, not only did I cover the University for 
the Crimson, but I brought innovative college presidents (among them, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, then President of the University of Wisconsin's Ex- 
perimental College) to talk to small groups of students. My particular interest 
in women's colleges was partly due to my mother's involvement as a graduate 
of Bryn Mawr (703) and also to Evelyn Riesman's experience (Bryn Mawr 
'35) as well as my later introduction to Sarah Lawrence College through 
Helen Lynd. 

Teaching at the University of Buffalo had been my first opportunity to get 
beyond the selective educational institutions of the eastern seaboard, and I 
‘sought in the early years at Chicago to become something more than a tourist, 
if less than an ethnographer, vis-à-vis colleges and universities. If the Mid- 
west meetings were in Bloomington, I would go a day ahead to visit sociolo- 
gists at Indiana University and to learn more about the place. I welcomed the 
chance to speak at Southern Illinois University, or wherever opportunities to 
visit presented themselves. Preparing to write about Thorstein Veblen and 
particularly about his bitter satire, The Higher Learning in America: A 
Memorandum on the Conduct of Universities by Businessmen (1918), I visited 
Carleton College, where he had been an undergraduate, and the University of 
Missouri, where he had taught after his dismissal from Stanford. Of course in 
the orbit around Robert Hutchins there was continuous debate about higher 
education, its direction and its leadership. 

Everett Hughes encouraged his students to reflect on their own school and 
college experiences and to study teachers and schools. I had the opportunity to 
read the interviews and field notes of the study of the University of Kansas 
Medical School that became Boys in White (Becker et al 1961) as well as 
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those of the Kansas undergraduate culture that led to Becker, Geer & Hughes, 
Making the Grade (1968). Regarding academic institutions as what I termed a 
“snake-like procession," following what they thought was the model of those 
of higher prestige, I wanted to understand better all the turns (and also 
discontinuities) in that "procession." I found the opportunity, like so much 
else in this account, fortuitously. Hutchins, by then President of the Fund for 
the Republic, bad in 1954 commissioned Paul F. Lazarsfeld to conduct a 
survey of social scientists on the state of academic freedom in the wake of 
McCarthyism. Lazarsfeld had pretested an elaborate questionnaire among his 
fellow scholars spending a year at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences at Stanford. When in the winter of 1955 the survey of 
2451 social scientists went into the field, with the interviewing divided 
between interviewers from NORC and from Elmo Roper and Associates, 
there were some vehement reactions from institutions and from interviewees. 
At some schools, Hutchins and the Fund for the Republic were regarded with 
suspicion as Left Wing. In contrast, a group of Smith College faculty mem- 
bers sent a telegram to Hutchins objecting to the notion that a mere con- 
ventional Roper interviewer could fairly report their subtle reactions to pre- 
vailing climates of academic freedom. There was widespread doubt that any 
survey, and particularly this one, could accurately capture the degree of 
intimidation of faculty members in presumably the most vulnerable fields by 
the local and national Radical Right. In assigning the interviewing to two 
different agencies, Lazarsfeld was following a strategy earlier pioneered by 
Samuel Stouffer, who had used and then compared interviewers from NORC 
and Gallup's American Institute of Public Opinion for his surveys that became 
Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties (1955). Lazarsfeld's sample 
was stratified by type of baccalaureate-granting institution. 

In response to the avalanche of attacks and criticisms, I was asked by 
Hutchins and Lazarsfeld if I would do a survey of the survey, in effect to 
assess the validity of the responses and their significance for the topics in 
hand. I agreed. In addition to having written on civil liberties and intellectual 
freedom, I had been an active member of the American Association for Public 
Opinion Research, which includes the leading pollers as well as academic and 
market researchers. Moreover, I had recruited Mark Benney, an Englishman 
who had worked as a survey researcher for Mark Abrams's polling organiza- 
tion in London, to teach in the College. We were collaborating on secondary 
analyses of both an NORC survey and one done by Michigan's Survey 
Research Center. Furthermore, I had made evident my admiration for the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research under Lazarsfeld's direction. 

To accept the invitation to assess the survey would interrupt the work of the 
Center for the Study of Leisure I had created with Ford Foundation support, 
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particularly a study of sociability which Nelson Foote and I had organized that 
fell wholly to me when Foote, not gaining tenure, left Chicago. However, the 
idea of what Everett Hughes termed “firehouse research” appealed to me. By . 
that he meant a readiness to go down the greased pole and.out into the field at 
a moment's notice. (The same spirit of urgency inspired Robert K. Merton's 
study of Kate Smith's war bond drive, brilliantly analyzed in Mass Persua- 
sion [1946].) Moreover, I recognized that the survey would provide the 
immersion in the full range of postsecondary institutions that was impossible 
for a lone intermittent fieldworker. 

In the spring of 1955, I moved to New York and read all the interviews and 
the interviewers' reports at the Bureau. With Mark Benney's help, I de- 
veloped a mailed questionnaire that we sent to a sample of the respondents at 
45 colleges, asking whether the interviewee believed that "a generally fair and 
true image of your attitudes to academic freedom was elicited by the [Lazars- 
feld] questionnaire," and whether "the interviewer got down a generally fair 
and true record of your attitudes." In addition, I went, sometimes in company 
with Benney, sometimes alone, to visit 55 institutions in a geographic range 
from the Wisconsin state colleges at Superior and Whitewater to one of the 
“black land grant" institutions, North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
State College at Greensboro. I interviewed about a quarter of the 212 in- 
terviewers who had worked on the survey, focusing on those who had done 
the survey at the colleges I visited. Being able in many cases to read the 
interview, interview the respondent, and interview the interviewer permitted 
“triangulation” of what got transmitted and what might have gotten left out or 
distorted. In general, my already high respect for survey interviewers' forti- 
tude and intelligence increased. The interviewing staffs did indeed differ a 
good deal: NORC interviewers were somewhat better educated, more in- 
tellectual, more probing; they on the whole produced more free answers, 
more words altogether, but this did not mean that the summary judgments that 
Lazarsfeld analyzed differed depending on which staff had been assigned to 
which college. Sophisticated respondents, especially in the colleges of high 
prestige, snobbish often toward survey research and especially toward the 
Roper interviewers, understandably chafed at the boundaries of the questions, 
but more of their assessments concerning their institutions' climates got 
through than many had appreciated. 

At the end of the summer's interviewing, I could present a preliminary 
report. Then with some graduate student assistants I spent several years 
puzzling over the materials of the survey and of my own restudy and sub- 
mitted a fuller report (Lazarsfeld & Thielens 1958). This work on the survey 
gave me the materials and the confidence for my first book on education and 
convinced me that the congruence of my interests, my talents, and my 
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limitations as a fieldworker made the study of academic institutions an 
appropriate agenda for me.^ 


Graduate vs Undergraduate Teaching 


In 1954, with the support of Everett Hughes as Chairman, I became a member 
of the Department of Sociology at the University of Chicago, while retaining 
my affiliation with the Social Science Program of the College. ‘Hughes 
himself had done graduate work at Chicago at a time when sociology and 
anthropology were joined (cf Helen MacGill Hughes in Merton & Riley 
1980). However, it will not surprise readers to learn that the climate of the 
Sociology Department was not uniform. Working with Hughes or me or 
others who were regarded in a stereotypical way as merely qualitative, 
graduate students were anxious lest their theses not pass muster. With a not 
uncommon paranoia, they concluded that no thesis without tables in it would 
receive the imprimatur of the Department. I would urge them to go to the 
library to look at the dissertations recently done in which there were no tables. 
Of course I had myself no animosity against tables! 

Undergraduate students are for the most part not dependent on any one 
instructor, for it is their overall record, their GRE, LSAT, or MCAT scores, 
and only to a lesser degree the verdict of their professors in their major field, 
that can influence their later fates. A graduate student, anxious about a thesis 
committee and later recommendations for jobs, depends much more heavily 
on mentors. At Chicago and later at Harvard, I had always to consider how a 
graduate student would find an "umbrella" to protect against hostile showers, 
and association with me might or might not help. Graduate students, like Jaw 
students, are apprentice professionals, even though sociology invites many of 
exploratory bent. These problems relate to the dissertation, not to the graduate 
seminars I offered on subjects I chose—for example, one on the interview; 
one on mass communications taught with Elihu Katz; another on the study of 
leisure with Rolf Meyersohn. 

Graduate seminars at Chicago (and later at Harvard on the sociology of 
higher education) brought me acute and engaging students and allowed me to 


^My work led to my being recruited for task forces and commissions concerned with 
education, particularly higher education. I was a member of Nelson Rockefeller's Task Force on 
Education, then in 1965 and thereafter of Lyndon Johnson's Task Force on Education and of the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education directed by Clark Kerr. I used these responsibilities 
to contribute what I could and also to learn what I might, especially when I helped persuade the 
Carnegie Commission to hold its meetings all over the academic landscape of America. The 
Carnegie Commission brought me into close collaboration with Martin Trow, whom I had first 
met when he was finishing his graduate work at Columbia, and from whose work on higher 
education, alone and with Burton Clark (e.g., Clark & Trow 1966), I continue to profit. 
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draw on my contemporary research interests. Nevertheless, I gradually came 
to realize that I preferred to teach undergraduates, even though this meant, as 
in my years as a law teacher, a considerable divorce between the areas of my 
teaching and my research. However, there was for me a great difference 
between teaching law and teaching sociology: readings in law school consist 
primarily of cases, most of them written by quite ordinary judges, whereas in 
my teaching of sociology I never tired of the classics, nor of the assigned, 
more contemporary work, in which on rereading I would find something new. 


Teaching General Education in Harvard College 


When in the summer of 1954 I taught sociology at Harvard Summer School, 
my already considerable admiration for the constellation making up the 
Department of Social Relations increased, but without hesitation I turned 
down an inquiry as to whether I could be attracted to Harvard. Several years 
later, when Philip Hauser, after a bitter fight, ousted Hughes as Sociology 
Department Chairman, the intellectual intensity characteristic of Chicago 
appeared at moments to be more clausttophobically ferocious than stimulat- 
ing. Accordingly, when in 1957 Dean McGeorge Bundy again approached me 
with the offer of a special chair in the social sciences focused primarily on the 
teaching of undergraduates, Harvard's more dispersed environment with its 
wider orbit of distractions for its faculty, in addition to one another, appeared 
equable as well as vigorous; I was persuaded. I would become a member of 
the Sociology wing of Social Relations. I liked the Department's particular 
interdisciplinary mix of sociology and cultural anthropology along with per- 
sonality, clinical, and social psychology. The combination and its dis- 
tinguished representatives attracted first-rate undergraduates and, at the 
graduate level, adventurous students and junior faculty who specialized in one 
wing of the joint Department, but were exposed in courses and in intellectual 
commerce to all the wings. 

My appointment was intended to strengthen the General Education program 
whose often very large lecture courses were taught by leading faculty mem- 
bers assisted by “section men”; the latter met weekly with those students who 
chose to come to sections, and they also served as graders. Undergraduates, 
sometimes snobbish toward “mere” graduate students, often deprecated their 
fellows who took too active a part in section meetings (cf Christensen & 
Hansen 1987). I would be given the opportunity to recruit a group of junior 
colleagues and graduate students to recreate something of the collective spirit 
of Soc 2 and to provide another model for General Education (one had already 
been illustrated by Samuel Beer in his famous course, "Western Thought and 
Institutions"). Michael Maccoby, a graduate student in Social Relations and 
an assistant to Bundy, had spent a year at Chicago teaching Soc 2; in the year 
before I came, he was one of those I asked to help build a staff for a course 
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that would be called Soc Sci 136, “Character and Social Structure in Amer- 
ica." These section leaders were to become my “true colleagues"; they were 
primarily graduate students and young faculty from Social Relations, Govern- 
ment, and History. Occasionally, for the sake of colleagueship, one or several 
senior faculty members would also take part. The group of us (never more 
than a dozen, the maximum number which could be seated around the 
Riesmans' dining room table) met weekly to plan the course. We talked at 
dinner about our more-or-less successful efforts to engage undergraduates in 
serious discussion of the readings, and we also discussed student paper topics. 
After dinner, we took turns leading discussion of the coming week's readings. 
When advanced graduate students took part, I was careful lest the special 
demands of teaching in the course delayed completion of the dissertation; in 
general it was my experience that the colleagueship of the course helped 
counterbalance the frustrations many graduate students experience when they 
work in isolation. 

One of my major aims, shared by the staff, was to get as many students as 
possible to do a manageable piece of fieldwork. We read William F. Whyte's 
Street Corner Society with a particular emphasis on the methodological 
appendix, and we brought a similar focus on method as well as content to 
Herbert Gans's The Urban Villagers. When we read the community study 
Good Fortune: Second Chance Community (Iwanska 1958) by a Polish 
emigrée, we invited comparison with Tocqueville as ethnographer. Robert 
Lane's detailed interview study of 15 men in a New Haven housing project, 
Political Ideology, helped make clear to students how much one could learn 
through repeated interviews concerning the explicitly Tocquevillean themes 
of equality, class envy, and resentment, along with the political participation 
or noninvolvement of the interviewees. l 

Much of my effort directly and, through the section leaders, indirectly went 
into persuading undergraduates that they might have something to'contribute, 
something they could discover, report, and interpret in their papers. In the 
early years, it was difficult to persuade students that they could venture out on 
their own, do some interviews, or engage in participant-observation, when 
they were not yet trained social scientists. Even so, many who were willing to 
take a try at fieldwork of some sort came with the misapprehension that 
empirical work required a large number of survey-type interviews. We made 
clear that Soc Sci 136 was not an introduction in a formal way to "sociological 
methods," as these might be taught in a course for prospective majors. Still, 
some might come to appreciate the kinds of intellectual craftsmanship C. 
Wright Mills evokes in the Appendix to The Sociological Imagination (1959). 

Students could draw from their earlier experience or their present milieu or 
their voluntary work for Phillips Brooks House, Harvard's social service 
organization, themes that they could explore in term papers that could be tied 
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in to one or another of their readings. Erik Olin Wright's paper comes to 
mind, in which he examined the social class backgrounds of Harvard un- 
dergraduates who took, as a fifth of the students did, a leave of absence for a 
term or year. He had initially assumed that these would be students from more 
privileged backgrounds who concluded they could afford such an interruption; 
instead, he discovered that in that more propitious economic period of the 
early Sixties, nonaffluent students were quickly socialized to the prevailing 
norms. Many students wrote about educational settings; others explored 
ethnicity; still others, popular culture. One splendid paper examined political 
attitudes of the small businessmen of Keene, New Hampshire. 

At the outset we published three volumes of student papers, by no means 
always finished or craftsmanlike, to encourage students to be venturesome. 
Every student received extensive written criticisms of the paper from his 
section leader and in the early years also a letter from me—one that I shared 
with the section leader. Later, slow reader that I am, I had to give up the 
pleasure and task of reading and responding to all the papers and read only a 
few selected ones. 

In the later 1960s, with the development of student and faculty protests and 
the counterculture, the course found itself in an altered moral and academic 
climate. The papers students chose to write changed considerably. It no 
longer took effort to get students to go out into the field. Many preferred the 
field to the library. In the first years of the course, the curiosity of students 
was limited by inhibition and self-mistrust. But by the late 1960s, some 
students seemed to be inhibited by a cynical or nihilistic attitude toward 
society and its institutions: everything was corrupt, and since we already 
knew that, what was there to find out about it? Students did not invent these 
interpretations but were gullible to them when presented by some charismatic 
senior scholars and younger faculty. Extramurally, I had been involved at 
Harvard as earlier at Chicago in the effort to control the nuclear arms race, 
and in 1960 began what became a journal, The Correspondent: Critical 
Dialogue and Research on Home and Foreign Affairs, to which several of the 
staff contributed. We sought to divorce our political from our pedagogic 
tasks; staff members came, to use the outdated terms, from Left, Right, and 
Center. Most of us opposed the Vietnam involvement from the beginning, and 
most of us also opposed making the University our target. There were of 
course tensions within and among us, but in general we sought to overcome 
the closing off of inquiry by newfound radicalism as we had worked in an 
earlier time to overcome a more naive diffidence. These changes in the temper 
of students were of course not universal—one had to be careful that one did 
not take the vocal students as the voice of "the students." We sought to 
encourage a willingness to be surprised, as against a temptation (somewhat 
stronger at Harvard than at Chicago) to assume a blasé attitude. 

As just indicated, we changed in some respects to respond counter- 
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cyclically to changes among the most salient students. Did we change the 
students? We have no measures of "value added" through our several and 
combined efforts. We were pleased when undergraduates chose to pursue 
academic careers as, in the earlier years particularly, many did, but we 
avoided forming anything like a "school." I have found collaborative teach- 
ing, and in some measure all teaching, unfailingly stressful, and at the same 
time one way to fulfill my obligations while continuing the unfinished task of 
discovering sociology. 
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Abstract 


This paper identifies and elaborates the unique conditions that differentiate 
stepfamilies from first families and evaluates and critiques the theory and 
methods used to study stepfamilies. The paper begins with a summary of past 
and current demographic trends, followed by a discussion of children and 
their custodial arrangements, the factor that most profoundly distinguishes a 
stepfamily from a first family. Next, the difficulties associated with step- 
mother, stepfather, and stepchild positions are reviewed. Certain processes 
(e.g. commitment, cohesion, communication) are important for the formation 
and stable maintenance of all family groups. One of these processes, bound- 
ary maintenance, is used to illustrate the unique experiences of stepfamilies. 
The stepfamily as a high risk setting is next discussed. Suggestions that are 
offered in the literature to explain stepmember vulnerability to abuse are 
summarized. The paper concludes with a discussion of theory and methods 
and the progress, problems, and promising directions of this research topic. 


INTRODUCTION 


Family scholars began to study remarriage and stepfamily behavior in the 
1970s, about 10 years after the divorce rate started to increase. Until that time 
social scientists showed remarkably little interest in the possible consequences 
of a high remarriage rate.! The applied professionals (e.g. clinical psycholo- 
gists, social workers) were the first to call attention to the special problems 


1A few early exceptions to this general disinterest were The Old Love and the New (Waller 
1930), Remarriage: A Study of Marriage (Bernard 1956), After Divorce (Goode 1956), Stepchild 
in the Family (Simon 1964), and journal articles by Podolsky (1955), Bowerman & Irish (1962), 
Perry & Pfuhl (1963), and Burchinal (1964). 
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associated with stepparenting. This interest was followed by an increasing 
body of research by social scientists in the 1980s. Between 1980 and 1987, 95 
dissertations were written on remarriage and stepparenting (Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, Ínternational). In 1982 the Focus Group on Remarriage and 
Stepparenting, organized under the auspices of the National Council on 
Family Relations, compiled a comprehensive bibliography; the 1987 edition 
included 600 citations from the professional literature?— both clinical and 
social science—and 135 popular books and articles (Crosbie-Burnett 1987). 

In 1984 three monographs were published that focused on remarriage and 
stepparenting (Furstenberg & Spanier 1984, Burgoyne & Clark 1984, Ferri 
1984). Two journals have published special issues on remarriage (Journal of 
Family Issues, December 1980, and Family Relations, July 1984). One 
textbook (Ihinger-Tallman & Pasley 1987) and one edited volume (Pasley & 
Ihinger-Tallman 1987) have been published. In addition, there have been at 
least four major conferences on the subject organized during the past four 
years. These were sponsored by the University of Iowa, the Society for 
Research on Child Development, the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, and the Stepfamily Association of America (in con- 
junction with the American Family Therapy Association, the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, and the Association of Marriage and Family Thera- 
pists). 

Establishing remarriage and stepfamily behavior as a separate field of 
investigation implies that these topics are distinguishable from the broader 
field of family research. Indeed, one of the important contributions of the 
research of the past ten years has been to identify the unique conditions 
stepfamilies face, conditions that make them different from first families. 
These unique elements provide the central theme of this paper. 

After initially reporting past and present demographic trends, this paper 
examines the impact of the most salient characteristic that differentiates 
marriage from remarriage . . . the task of rearing stepchildren. The difficulties 
that adults and children face when living in stepfamilies are reviewed. While 
all families experience similar processes (e.g. communication, boundary 
formation, division of labor), the conditions under which these processes 
develop are unique to stepfamilies. As one example of this uniqueness, we 
explore how stepfamilies establish and maintain their boundaries, and how 
these processes differ from those that characterize first families. We then 
consider the pathological potential produced by stepfamily conditions, with 
emphasis on the vulnerability of stepfamily members to abusive behavior. 
The final two sections of the paper summarize the current state of theory and 


?This literature provides a growing coverage of a variety of topics. A listing of these with 
accompanying citations is included in the Appendix. 
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methods, concluding with a discussion of the progress, problems, and promis- 
ing directions of this research. 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


Incidence of Remarriage and Stepfamilies: The Past 


Remarriage ‘and the formation of stepfamilies is not a new phenomenon. 
Marital dissolution and subsequent remarriage was both frequent and wide- 
spread in the preindustrial western world (Dupáquier et al 1981). Evidence 
suggests that the present remarriage rate is quite similar to that of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century England and Europe (Laslett 1977, Griffith 1980, 
Cherlin 1981, Dupáquier 1981). Historically, however, marriages were ter- 
minated by death, while today the majority end with divorce. 

When societies were primarily agrarian, a fully functioning family unit was 
dependent upon two contributing adults. If one partner died the survivor was 
both economically and personally better off if he or she could find a new 
spouse (Griffith 1980, Gaunt & Lofgren 1981, Knodel & Lynch 1985). There 
were, however, several factors that affected the remarriage rate—and hence 
the formation of stepfamilies. These factors included the nature of the mar- 
riage market, the sex of surviving spouse, the survivor’s age at time of 
bereavement, and the number of dependent children. Significantly different 
amounts of time were spent in widowhood by men and women. Regardless of 
time and place, the data consistently show that men remarried at a higher rate 
than women, and men held their widowed status for less time. A study of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, in the early 1800s found that 50% of all 
widowers eventually remarried, compared to only 20% of widows. Younger 
persons of both sexes had a higher likelihood of remarriage, although age was 
less of an inhibitor for men than for women (Dupáquier et al 1981, Knodel & 
Lynch 1985). 

In the American colonies most reports plage: the remarriage rate at between 
20% and 40% (Demos 1970, Grigg 1977), with, of course, variations among 
the colonies. The poorer health conditions (malaria, dysentery, influenza) in 
the colonial south produced a higher death rate than in New England, thereby 
increasing the potential for remarriage among southerners (Carr & Walsh 
1983). Looking at the mortality rates from the perspective of orphaned 
children, Fox & Quitt (1980) found that in seventeenth century Virginia about 
24% of the children had lost one parent by the age of 5; by the age.of 13 over 
half had lost at least one parent; and 70% had experienced parental loss by age 
21. Since the surviving parent of orphaned children often remarried, 
stepfamilies were not uncommon throughout the new settlements. The pres- 
ence of children had variable effects on the parent’s chances for remarriage. 
In the study of Newburyport, Massachusetts, mentioned earlier, the presence 
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of young children aged 5-15 reduced the likelihood of remarriage for men, 
while the presence of children over 15 and children under 5 increased it. 
Remarriage was not associated with age of children for women (Grigg 1977). 


Incidence of Remarriage and Stepfamilies: The Present 


Today, close to nine tenths of all persons who remarry have been divorced 
(Glick 1980). The rate for first divorce in the United States is now estimated 
to be about 50% for couples marrying in 1980. Approximately 60% of 
divorcing couples have minor children (Glick 1980). Bumpass (1984) es- 
timates that perhaps half of all US children will spend some time in a 
single-parent household. However, since about three of every four divorced 
men and two of every three divorced women remarry (Glick 1987), the 
number of children who experience parental remarriage is quite large. Cur- 
rently it is estimated that more than 2.3 million households are stepfamily 
households, and 12.746 of children under 18 in married-couple families with 
children are currently stepchildren (Cherlin & McCarthy 1985, Glick 1987). 
Most estimates of the number of stepfamilies, however; tend to un- 
derrepresent the number of children connected to stepfamilies. Children living 
with their mothers who are unmarried but whose fathers have remarried, for 
example, would be classified only as members of single-parent households, 
not as members of stepfamilies. The data rarely take into account the fact that 
children may live with an unmarried or remarried mother and also have a 
remarried father and stepmother. 

Statistically, stepfather families are the most common type of stepfamily 
household; stepfathers comprise about 82% of resident stepparents (Glick 
1987). This is primarily because 90% of divorce decisions award physical 
custody to mothers (Weitzman 1985). Children who are in the physical 
custody of their fathers tend to be older and male (Glick 1980). Spanier & 
Glick (1981) estimate that about half of the fathers who have custody of some 
of their children have custody of all of them. Other factors aside, fathers have 
a greater chance of obtaining custody if all the children are boys. If their 
former wives have remarried, the fathers’ chances of gaining custody of 
preschool children are greatly enhanced (Spanier & Glick 1981). 

As in the past, men currently remarry more rapidly and in greater numbers 
than women (Chemie & Nsuly 1981). The presence of children apparently has 
a curvilinear effect on the remarriage of women; the key mediating variable is 
women’s age. Childless women under the age of 25 are more likely to remarry 
than women in this age bracket with children. The presence and number of 
children do not appear to affect the probabilities of remarriage for divorced 
women between the ages of 26 to 34. However, divorced women between the 
ages of 35 and 44 with children are more likely to remarry than are those 
without children. (Koo & Suchindran 1980, Teachman & Heckert 1985, 
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Glick & Lin 1986, Norton & Moorman 1987). The effects of children on the 
remarriage prospects of men have not been studied recently. 


FORMING THE FAMILY IN FIRST AND STEPFAMILIES 


One of the key elements in the formation of first marriages in the United 
States is establishing the couple's right to privacy and relative autonomy. The 
new marital household is perceived as separate from other households; kin, 
friends, and other community members are not given free access. This marital 
unit is consolidated as a family if and when children are born or adopted and 
reared by the couple. The ideal for most Americans is a family unit in which 
children grow up assured of parental love and one in which that love is 
reciprocated. 

In second or subsequent marriages, partners also strive to protect their 
family boundaries by invoking norms of privacy and family autonomy. If and 
when children are born to the remarried couple the family usually holds values 
and goals regarding love, affection, and intimacy between parents and chil- 
dren that parallel those held by first families. However, if children are brought 
to the remarriage from a prior marriage by one or both spouses the marriage 
takes on new dimensions, and the traditional boundaries that establish privacy 
and autonomy are permeated in new ways. ‘Henceforth, the new family is 
vulnerable to intrusions from the childrens' other parent and his or her kin. 
The presence of children who are not the biological offspring of the marrying 
couple, and their custodial arrangements, most profoundly set a remarriage 
apart from a first marriage, a stepfamily from a first family. 


Custody and the Presence of Children 


A growing literature on child custody identifies a variety of custody arrange- 
ments available for divorced parents and their children (Derdeyn 1976, 
Ahrons 1980, Kram & Frank 1982, Luepnitz 1982, Kressel 1985, Weitzman 
1985). As mentioned earlier, however, the most common decision (90% of 
cases) is to place minor children in the physical custody of their mothers, 
despite the growing popularity of "joint" custody as an option for divorcing 
parents. (See Weitzman 1985 for an excellent discussion.) 

The presence of children thus represents a ready-made family for the new 
husbands of custodial mothers who remarry and, correspondingly, for new 
wives of custodial fathers. In this case it is the adult who joins an established 
unit. This is in sharp contrast to the addition of a child in first married 
families. The difficulties associated with this belated membership are most 
pronounced for stepmothers; these difficulties are discussed below (Bower- 
man & Irish 1962, Duberman 1973, Fishman & Hammel 1981, Burgoyne & 
Clark 1982, Ferri 1984, Furstenberg & Nord 1985, Furstenberg 1987). 


Eo ed 
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In spite of the fact that mothers generally obtain physical custody of their 
children at the time of divorce, some child shifting (movement from one 
parental home to another, or to another residence) takes place. No clear 
figures are available as to how many children change residence subsequent to 
initial custody decisions. However, data gleaned from a number of small- 
scale studies suggest that between 11% and 20% of children are subject to a 
change of residence after remarriage (Koran et al 1983, Furstenberg & 
Spanier 1984, Ihinger-Tallman 1985). The movement of children from one 
home to another (and not infrequently back to the original parent's home) can 
occur at the initiation of any of the parties involved—child, custodial parent, 
or noncustodial parent. Residential shifting can be informal (extralegal) as 
well as court mandated. Although we have some inkling of the probability of 
occurrence, no research to date has explored the effects of these changes on 
children, and we are ignorant of any positive, negative, or benign con- 
sequences. However, residential shifting is a significant transition that must 
be taken into account when considering the effects on children's lives of other 
critical life event transitions—those associated with divorce, remarriage, and 
for some, redivorce. 

Children often times play a major role in exacerbating marital and family 
adjustment problems. When problems are deemed insurmountable, the 
casualty tends to be the marriage more often than the children's living 
arrangement, i.e. the stepparent leaves rather than the children. The divorce 
rate for second marriages is estimated to be about 60% compared to 50% for 
first marriages (Glick 1983). One study using a national probability sample 
found that a higher divorce rate among remarriages appears primarily in 
families where both spouses have been divorced and there are stepchildren in 
the home (White & Booth 1985). A Canadian study of stepparenting found 
that between 20% and 60% of stepmothers and stepfathers reported that they 
felt their marriage would be more harmonious and happier without stepchil- 
dren (Ambert 1986). The magnitude of the response depended upon the sex of 
stepparent and the residential status of the stepchildren, with nonresidential 
children perceived as the source of greatest unhappiness. Thus, the presence 
of stepchildren is more likely to be the critical factor that tips a remarriage 
toward divorce—rather than the fact of remarriage itself. 

Some remarriages do remain intact because the child rather than the 
stepparent leaves home. White & Booth (1985) report that teenagers tend to 
move out of the home earlier when they live in stepfamilies than when they 
live in first families. The children in this study moved to the home of their 
other parent or became "independent" at earlier ages than children who lived 
with both biological parents. The researchers did not determine whether the 
remarried adults initiated the children's move from the household or whether 
the children themselves chose to move. But these data, coming as they do 
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from a longitudinal study with a national probability sample, provide further 
evidence of the inherent vulnerability of a second or subsequent marriage, 
particularly when children are a part of it. 

Of course, not all stepfamilies are doomed to end in divorce, nor must they 
endure the early departure of children as a solution to problems. However, 
most stepfamilies must resolve some critical problems that are unique to this 
particular family structure. We explore some of these in the next section. 


LIFE IN A STEPFAMILY: THE ADULT PERSPECTIVE 
Stepmothers 


There is general agreement that stepmothers have more problems than 
stepfathers (Jones 1978, Hutchison & Hutchison 1979, Burgoyne & Clark 
1981, Moss 1984, Morris 1985). Frequent visits from nonresidential biologi- 
cal mothers seem to be associated with less positive relations between 
stepmothers and stepdaughters (Furstenberg & Nord 1985, Clingempeel & 
Segal 1986). One study suggests, however, that the longer stepdaughters live 
in the household the more positively they perceive the relationship with their 
stepmothers (Clingempeel & Segal 1986).? 

Three reports provide evidence that stepmothers emit more negative be- 
haviors toward their stepchildren than do stepfathers (Clingempeel et al 1984, 
Hetherington 1987, Santrock & Sitterle 1987). Stepmothers also have been 
found to express greater dissatisfaction with their roles and to exhibit higher 
levels of stress (Ahrons & Wallisch 1987, Nadler 1976). 

A recent study comparing the feelings of stepmothers about visiting versus 
live-in stepchildren indicates a relatively high level of ambivalence among 
stepmothers. Ambert (1986) writes, "Stepparenting was a rewarding, affec- 
tive experience when it worked. But it was often considered to be an ex- 
ploitative condition, at best a tolerated one" (p. 800). In this study stepparent- 
ing was more problematic when stepchildren did not reside permanently with 
the stepmother: 54% of the women who had stepchildren living with a 
biological mother said they felt their marriage would be happier without 
stepchildren; this is compared to 30% of women who had stepchildren living 
permanently with them. This difference might be because stepmothers who do 
not have children living with them on a daily basis are able to compare life in 
their households when the stepchildren visit versus when they are not there. 
Stepmothers with live-in stepchildren do not have this comparative 
framework. It is also possible that the constant presence of stepchildren 


>This finding was reversed for stepfather families. For girls in stepfather families, the total 
time living in a stepfamily household was associated with less positive perceptions of the 
stepfather-stepdaughter relationship on the part of the stepdaughters. 
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provides a better opportunity for stepmothers and stepchildren to build a 
relationship. Another researcher reported that having all female stepchildren 
was the best predictor of discontentment and dissatisfaction among stepmoth- 
ers, regardless of whether they were custodial or noncustodial (Adams 1982). 
Considering the greater attachment of children to mothers than to fathers, this 
attachment may make it more difficult for stepchildren to accept and relate to 
stepmothers than to stepfathers. Carrying this idea further, if there is a gender 
difference in attachment and daughters are more attached to mothers than are 
sons, there is likely to be greater stress in the stepmother-stepdaughter 
relationship when the stepmother rather than the mother is primarily respons- 
ible for child-care and the disciplinary roles associated with that care. 

There are other explanations that might account for the greater problems of 
stepmothers. First, noncustodial mothers remain in contact with their children 
more than noncustodial fathers, and it may be that such contact interferes with 
the development of a strong bond between stepmothers and children. Second, 
because there are fewer custodial stepmothers than custodial stepfathers, they 
are more unusual and it may be hard for children to learn how to relate to 
them. That is, there will be fewer conversations between children and their 
peers about stepmothers and fewer stepmother role models to observe in the 
mass media. Third, if it is true that children's attachment to mothers is greater 
than to fathers, children may have more trouble adding another mother to the 
family than they do adding another father. 

A fourth and most common explanation for stepmother difficulties is that 
women are primarily responsible for childcare and the daily functioning of the 
household. Thus, once the stepmother takes on the role of wife she is quickly 
expected to begin child-rearing as well. Often she must take over critical 
disciplinary roles, imposing her own values and expectations (many of which 
are likely to be foreign to the child), without an extended period of mutual 
accommodation. In addition, there are strong societal expectations for women 
to be better at mothering than men are at fathering. Burgoyne & Clark (1981) 
claim that good mothering in our society is more closely defined, more 
specific, and more encompassing than are notions of being a good father. 
They argue that (step)motherhood expectations promote a division of labor 
that dictates mothers must bear the primary responsibility for the everyday 
care, maintenance, and nurturance of children as well as responsibility for 
how the children behave or "turn out" in the long run (p. 138). 

Despite these expectations, many stepmothers are not fully empowered to 
play the parent role, either by their husbands or by the children. A recent 
study of 65 stepmothers found that the extent to which the biological father 
invested the stepmother with parental responsibilities was the most powerful 
predictor of stepmother satisfaction (Goodman-Lezin 1985). A sense of legiti- 
macy then seems to underlie the stepmother-stepchild relationship, influenc- 
ing the extent of mutual regard and trust in the relationship. 
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Stepfathers 


Legitimation may be the principle source of stepfather satisfaction as well. 
Stepfathers who are supported by their wives in their involvement with and 
discipline of stepchildren tend to report greater satisfaction with their lives 
(Anderson 1982). Stepfather satisfaction is also associated with the amount of 
communication between stepfather and stepchildren (Anderson 1982, Koran 
et al 1983). However, feelings of inadequacy stemming from an inability to 
overcome a sense of detachment and a failure to develop close physical and 
emotional contact with stepchildren are not uncommonly expressed by 
stepfathers (Weingarten 1980, Duberman 1975). These feelings are stronger 
when the stepfather has children of his own living elsewhere (Hafkin, 1981). 

One of the potential sources of stepparent difficulty may be the negative 
stereotypes that persist in American culture. Several studies on stepfamily 
Stereotyping are unanimous in concluding that perceptions of "step" family 
positions (mother, father, child) are more negatively viewed than are similar 
positions in "intact" families (Ganong & Coleman 1983, Bryan et al 1985, 
Bryan et al 1986, Fine 1986, Coleman & Ganong 1987). Negative per- 
ceptions can influence social interactions and expectations, and negative 
stereotypes of the “wicked” stepmother, “abusive” stepfather, and “poor, 
neglected, and ignored” stepchild (Bryan et al 1986) may be one reason why, 
at the societal level, remarriage and stepfamilies continue to struggle to 
become complete, viable institutions (Cherlin 1978). 


The Marital Relationship 


The difficulties produced by the presence of children highlight the distinction 
between quality of marital relationships and quality of family relationships. 
When first married couples and remarried couples are compared, remarried 
men and women report slightly lower levels of marital quality/satisfaction/ 
happiness than do the first married. However, the differences generally are 
not statistically significant (Renne 1971, Glenn & Weaver 1977, White 1979, 
Weingarten 1980, Glenn 1981, DeMaris 1984, White & Booth 1985, Fine et 
al 1986). In a few studies, statistically significant sex differences between 
husbands and wives are reported, with remarried wives reporting lower 
marital quality than husbands (Renne 1971, Glenn & Weaver 1977, Glenn 
1981). 

Recent research has begun to specify the association between marital 
satisfaction and stepfamily structure. Clingempeel & Brand (1985) found no 
differences in marital quality between couples with custody of only the wife’s 
children versus couples with custody of both spouses’ children. Controlling 
for level of contact with ex-spouses did not differentiate levels of marital 
quality for the couples in this study. Another study explored differences in 
remarried marital quality by controlling for marriages with one versus two 
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remarried partners. No differences were found in levels of interaction, ten- 
sion, disagreements, or marital happiness (White & Booth 1985). 


LIFE IN A STEPFAMILY: THE CHILD'S PERSPECTIVE 


Remarriage does not appear to affect the attachment children feel for their 
custodial mothers. Scant available evidence, however, hints that attachment 
to custodial fathers who have remarried is slightly less than the reported 
attachment to custodial fathers who have remained single (White et al 1985). 
The evidence is stronger with regard to stepfathers, with low levels of 
attachment generally reported (Koran et al 1983, Pink & Wampler 1985, 
White et al 1985). Two studies found that children rated both natural fathers 
and stepfathers in remarried families more negatively than children in first 
families (Bowerman & Irish, 1962; Halperin & Smith, 1983). Relationships 
with stepfathers appear to be complex, dependent on a number of other 
variables such as contact with the noncustodial father and the presence of 
stepsiblings or half-siblings (Pink & Wampler 1985, White et al 1985, 
Giles-Sims 1984). 

Studies generally show that girls have more difficulty in their relationship 
with stepparents, particularly stepmothers, than do boys (Santrock et al 1982, 
Clingempeel, Brand & Ievoli 1984, Clingempeel, Ievoli, & Brand 1984, 
Peterson & Zill 1986). Girls reportedly emit less positive verbal communica- 
tion and more negative problem-solving behaviors toward stepparents than do 
boys (Clingempeel et al 1984), and girls more often than boys report that they 
do not get along with their stepmother (Ferri 1984). Another group of 
` researchers found that parents in their sample perceived that daughters had a 
more difficult time accepting the remarriage of their father than that of their 
mother, whether the father was custodial or not. These parents felt that girls 
were more apt than boys to express overt anger toward stepmothers 
(Asmundsson et al 1983). 

Examining premarital sexual activity, one study shows that young college 
women from both divorced and remarried families are sexually active at an 
earlier age and are less likely to be virgins than young women whose parents 
had never experienced divorce (Kinnaird & Gerrard 1986). 

A comprehensive review of 38 studies on the effects on children of living in 
stepfamilies was conducted by Ganong & Coleman (1984). They concluded 
that for the most part stepchildren did not differ from children in first families 
in their peer relationships, delinquent behavior or companions, drug use, 
School behavior, or church attendance. They also found little evidence in- 
dicating differences between stepchildren and children in first families regard- 
ing academic achievement and school grades. This review reported conflict- 
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ing evidence, however, regarding the effects of living in a stepfamily on 
children's self-image. The majority of studies found no difference between 
stepchildren and children in first or single parent families in measures of 
self-image. However, two studies reported lower self-images in stepchildren. 
These conflicting findings may be due to methodological differences in the 
studies: nonprobability samples were utilized in the studies finding “no 
differences”; children of different ages were questioned and one study queried 
adults; and measures of self-image were not comparable. These and other 
methodological problems are discussed in a later section of the paper. 

Data from the National Survey of Children (see Furstenberg et al 1983) 
suggest less positive outcomes for stepchildren compared to children in first 
families. Findings show significant differences in children in stepfamilies on 
several measures of psycho-social functioning (Zill 1985, Peterson & Zill 
1986). Even when results were not statistically significant, the direction of 
findings favored children growing up in first families (Furstenberg et al 1983; 
Peterson & Zill 1986). 

These findings are important for at least two reasons. First, the study is a 
national ‘probability, longitudinal panel study that gathered data from multiple 
sources (child, parent, and teacher), at two points in time (late ‘childhood and 
adolescence). Second, the data were collected relatively recently (1976 and 
1981). Thus, they offer a perspective on the outcomes of marital disruption 
(and re-formation) for children in single parent and remarried households for a 
recent cohort of children. To date, these are the best data available. What 
cannot be determined, however, is whether the reported outcomes are the 
result of the process of family dissolution, or of a parental remarriage. 

A note of caution is necessary. Although the patterns that emerge from the 
most recent research depict children in stepfamilies as having a more difficult 
experience developmentally and interpersonally than do children in first 
families, these patterns apply to a minority of children. The majority of 
children growing up in stepfamilies appear to develop a reasonably amicable 
relationship with their stepparents and are not severely handicapped in their 
social interactions (Ferri 1984, Furstenberg et al 1983). Thus, it is probably 
too soon to draw firm conclusions about the effects on children of living in a 
stepfamily. Because much research suggests that the sex of child, age of child 
at the time of parental divorce and remarriage, and the sex of stepparent are 
important variables that influence children’s adjustment, studies that can 
control for these variables need to be conducted. The National Survey of 
Children did not include all pertinent measures and was unable to ask all the 
relevant questions. Therefore, more studies with truly representative samples 
and longitudinal designs must be undertaken before we can gain a definitive 
understanding of the outcomes of family change on children. 
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MAINTAINING FAMILY BOUNDARIES 


Boundary establishment and maintenance is a necessary task for all families, 
but they can be particularly stressful for stepfamilies, especially when remar- 
riage follows divorce. This is because there are no clear regulatory norms 
guiding the establishment and protection of inter- and intrafamily boundaries. 
Neither are there clear norms pertaining to stepfamily privacy. The problem is 
that stepfamilies must find ways to accommodate nonresident members of the 
predivorce family. There is no institutionalized standard for what constitutes 
reasonable or expected permeation by members of the "other" binuclear 
household, and few rules regulate such access (Cherlin 1978). Boundaries 
that are easily penetrated increase feelings of vulnerability and strain. In a 
stepfamily, at least one member of the family, the child, has ties to others who 
have legitimate claims on his or her time, attention, and affection. Usually 
these persons are the other biological parent and his or her kin. These 
individuals, if not for the presence of the child, would not have the same right 
to access nor would they be permitted to make the same kinds of demands/ 
requests of the new family. When the stepparent has children living elsewhere 
who “visit” for varying periods of time, family boundaries are opened to yet 
other intrusions. 

Despite its obvious liabilities as a source of stress and a possible basis for 
conflict, this situation has some possible strengths. Under some conditions, 
extra family members can provide additional physical, social, and economic 
support. For example, the costs of college tuition, weddings, etc, can be 
shared between-two households. And children may have more socially struc- 
tured opportunities when they have a larger network of extended kin. 

Two studies have examined the consequences of boundary permeability in 
stepfamilies, both focusing on perceived family membership (Furstenberg & 
Nord 1985, Pasley 1987). The two studies report great variation in the 
perceptions of "Who's in your family." These investigators found that many 
adults and children fail to claim as family members salient people, including 
biological children, stepchildren, biological parents, stepparents, and step- 
siblings. 

The problem lies, at least partially, in the way stepfamilies are formed. 
When the spouses marry and begin to call themselves "family," stepparent 
and stepchildren usually have not developed the mutual intimacy and loving/ 
liking that usually evolves between parents and children in first family 
relationships. The clinical literature has many references to the disillusion- 
ment and conflict that occur when, over time, positive relationships fail to 
develop, and lessened attachment—or in some cases expressed dislike—for a 
stepparent or stepchild prevails (Visher & Visher 1978, Jacobson 1979). 

Boundary maintenance also has been studied within the context of the 
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binuclear family^, a unique living condition which has no parallel in a first 
family's experience. The amount of contact a child has with a nonresidential 
parent living in another household and the nature of the co-parenting relation- 
ship between former spouses are frequently studied issues (Ahrons 1980, 
1981; Clingempeel 1981; Furstenberg 1982; Furstenberg & Spanier 1984; 
Furstenberg 1987; Giles-Sims 1984; Clingempeel & Brand 1985; Pink & 
Wampler 1985; Ahrons & Wallisch 1987). Information on the amount of 
father-child contact after divorce (and remarriage) confirms that father in- 
volvement diminishes over time in the majority of cases (Goode 1965, 
Hetherington et al 1976, Furstenberg et al 1983, Furstenberg & Spanier 1984, 
Tropf 1984). 

Diminished father contact frequently results in decreased contact with 
children's paternal grandparents. While women tend to increase their contact 
with their own kin after divorce, contact with former in-laws generally 
decreases (Spicer & Hampe 1975). When this pattern is generalized to 
children, it is not surprising to find more frequent contact with the grandpar- 
ents of the custodial parent (Furstenberg & Spanier 1984). Nevertheless, 
many custodial mothers make an effort to maintain the bond between children 
and all of their grandparents (Furstenberg & Spanier 1984, Cherlin & Fursten- 
berg 1986). These recognized and legitimated bonds can serve to mediate any 
negative influence that develops from increased boundary permeability in the 
form of increased visiting. 

One of the few studies to examine children's relationships with grandpar- 
ents found that between 67% and 75% of children saw their noncustodial 
grandparents a few times a year or more (Furstenberg & Spanier 1984). Two 
factors appear to affect the relationship between grandparents and their step- 
grandchildren: the age of children at the time of entrance into the kinship 
circle, and whether the stepgrandchild lived full-time with the adult child of 
the grandparent (Cherlin & Furstenberg 1986). Fear of loss may be yet 
another reason to foster the inclusion of stepchildren into the extended family 
circle. When a parent rejects the stepchildren of an adult remarried child, the 
parent-child relationship is severely strained. Under these circumstances, the 
most vulnerable relationship is not the marital one, but the adult parent-adult 
child relation. Under such conditions, the stepfamily boundaries can draw 
tight against intrusion by hostile kin. Thus, grandparents have much to lose by 
not accepting a child's new spouse and his or her children. 

Such fears work in behalf of amiable step relations. In a more positive 
mode, one researcher has noted that acceptance of stepgrandchildren serves to 


^A binuclear family is a family style that does not force the child to sever the bond with either 
parent and that allows both parents to continue to enact their parental roles postdivorce (Ahrons 
1979, p. 499). Jacobson (1987) refers to this situation as a "linked family system." 
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strengthen the bonds to the middle generation, reinforcing the relationship “to 
their own child and his or her new spouse by displaying affection to their 
stepchildren" (Furstenberg, 1983, p. 8). When members of all three genera- 
tions successfully develop affectionate bonds, then stepfamily members are 
less likely to suffer from unclear boundary demarcation and are more likely to 
create unanimity regarding "who's in the family." Conversely, when the 
marital bond is not secured, battles over where loyalty is owed can draw 
stepfamily members apart, resulting in unprotected and vulnerable family 
boundaries. In such cases, household members may not be perceived as 
"belonging" to the family, and forces may operate (consciously or un- 
consciously) to ignore or even expel those members. 

If unanimity as to who belongs to the group (family) can be considered an 
indication of group cohesion and unity, it is not surprising that studies find 
lower levels of cohesion and communication in stepfamilies and variability 
among family members in their perceptions of stepfamily membership. 
Boundary maintenance is thus tied directly to other family processes. Studies 
that examine these processes report that members of stepfamilies indicate less 
of all of the following: cohesion, adaptability, regard for family members, 
positive communication, and quality of family life, than do members of first 
families (White et al 1985, Anderson & White 1986). More importantly, 
these less positive evaluations of family life do not appear to change over time 
(Koran et al 1983, Pink & Wampler 1985, Furstenberg 1987). 


STEPFAMILY VULNERABILITY 


Some writers have classified the stepfamily as a high risk setting, finding 
more pathological behaviors in remarried families than in first families (Gar- 
barino et al 1984, Russell 1984, Rosenzweig 1985, Finkelhor & Baron 1986, 
Kalmuss & Seltzer 1986). Data from the 1976 National Survey of Family 
Violence show that spouse abuse is more likely among couples in remarriages 
than in first marriages. In that survey 3796 of ever-divorced adults reported 
physical aggression in their prior marriage whereas 596 of never-divorced 
adults reported such behavior. These data also revealed that spouse abuse was 
not more frequent in stepfamilies than in remarriages with no children living 
in the household (Kalmuss & Seltzer 1986). This finding was interpreted as 
support for the claim that individual characteristics were more salient than 
family characteristics in accounting for the high incidence of abuse among 
remarried couples. i 

A number of studies report that stepchildren suffer higher rates of sexual 
abuse than do children living in first families (Hunter 1978, Daly & Wilson 
1980, Finkelhor & Hotaling 1984, Swift 1986). Girls are more vulnerable to 
victimization not just by the stepfather or other steprelatives, but by men from 
outside the family (Finkelhor 1979, Gruber & Jones 1983). 
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Several explanations for the greater vulnerability of stepchildren are offered 
in the literature. One such explanation suggests that stepfamily dysfunction 
results from the loosening of sexual boundaries in the remarried family 
(Browning & Boatman 1977, Perlmutter et al 1982). This argument is based 
on the assumption that establishment and maintenance of intergenerational 
boundaries within the family are necessary for successful family functioning. 
Such boundaries protect the identity, integrity, and security of the parental 
system on the one hand, and the child-sibling system on the other. When these 
boundaries break down, or are unclear or undifferentiated from the beginning 
of family formation, parent-child incest, stepparent-stepchild sexual in- 
tercourse, or physical or psychological abuse of stepmembers (children and 
adults) can occur. 

Along this line, Finkelhor (1979) suggests that ties of loyalty and belonging 
may be unclear in stepfamilies, leading to a weak sense of obligation and 
responsibility toward family members. A dependent child may be more 
vulnerable to exploitation by steprelatives or their friends, e.g. to individuals 
who have developed no protective feelings toward the’ child. Elsewhere, 
Finkelhor (1986) speculates that dating mothers may "bring home sexually 
opportunistic men who exploit the daughters" (p. 78). 

A. second explanation for the greater vulnerability of stepchildren rests on 
sociobiological principles. In this case it is argued that because of less 
parental investment in children not genetically connected, stepfamilies are 
prone to maltreatment or abuse (Garbarino et al 1984). 


STEPFAMILY RESEARCH: METHODS AND THEORY 
Methodology 


There are two bodies of literature on stepfamilies, each quite different. 
Clinicians and applied professionals approach the study of stepfamilies from a 
perspective different from that of social scientists. The difference in focus 
results in diverse methodologies, research designs, and populations sampled. 
Applied professionals typically gather data from clinical sources while social 
scientists collect information from nonclinical community populations. Not 
surprisingly, these sampling differences result in discrepant findings. Clinical 
reports tend to emphasize a greater level of distress among stepfamilies than 
do reports from empirical research (Ganong & Coleman 1986, 1987).° 
Both approaches to remarriage and stepparenting encounter methodological 
problems, bringing different biases into the research. With some exceptions, 


5See Ganong & Coleman’s excellent reviews comparing these two literatures (1986, 1987). 
This paper does not permit a lengthy analysis, but Ganong & Coleman's work identifies and 
discusses the strains between the two approaches. They delineate what is known about stepchil- 
dren based on empirical research and differentiate that knowledge from information derived from 
case studies, clinical research, and clinical opinion. 
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clinicians generally concern themselves with troubled stepfamilies. Noncli- 
nical researchers in this field have tended to draw samples from middle-class, 
caucasian stepfamilies. The research of both approaches suffers from small, 
nonrepresentative samples. Another of the frequently voiced criticisms is that 
studies generally do not take into account the complexity of stepfamily 
structure (Esses & Campbell 1984, Ganong & Coleman 1984). Much of this 
research fails to distinguish among types of stepfamilies. Sample sizes are too 
small to permit necessary controls for sex of stepparent, presence of step- or 
halfsiblings, and presence of nonresidential children. Part of this problem can 
be blamed on an era of diminishing resources, wherein researchers must 
*make do" on limited budgets. It is also difficult to identify stepfamilies; in 
the community they are not easily distinguished from first families. It was 
estimated that remarried couples (where one or both spouses have been 
divorced) constituted about 2096 of all married households in 1980 (Cherlin & 
McCarthy, 1985), and not all of these remarrieds were parents. Thus, a large 
number of families must be sampled in order to study stepfamilies in suf- 
ficient numbers. An alternative method of obtaining potential families for 
study is to cull the county court records for marriage applicants who indicate 
they have had a previous marriage. However, because people tend to move 
frequently, the marriage license applications must be fairly current. This 
process results in a sample of relatively recent remarrieds. The solution has 
been to settle for nonprobability samples of individuals who answer news- 
paper ads for volunteer subjects or respond to appeals made to formal or 
informal organizations. Snowballing techniques are also used. 

To sum the differences in the two approaches, clinicians' attention is drawn 
specifically to the special problems associated with remarriage and 
stepparenting and the clinical focus is on process and adjustment. The helping 
professional's contribution to theory and research in this area is in highlight- 
ing problems and potential problems. It has been the sociologist's task to 
provide a more representative picture of the behavioral consequences of 
remarriage and stepparenting, with an accompanying emphasis on structure. 
Such a picture is still unfolding. 


Theory 


Theory development cannot proceed unti] concepts adequately describe the 
phenomena under study. To the degree that concepts associated with the 
broad study of family behavior do not accurately describe stepfamily experi- 
ence, new descriptive terms must be coined. The literature indicates that this 
is happening as concepts such as the "binuclear family," "parallel parenting," 
and “quasi-kin”® become part of the scientific vocabulary. 


SQuasi-kin is a term coined by Bohannan (1970) to refer to an exspouse, his or her other kin, 
and the kin of his or her new partner. 
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Although theoretical conceptualizations are few, the construction of 
typologies has provided some basis for systematically describing and classify- 
ing the complexities of stepfamily structure. Typologies have been offered by 
Schlesinger (1970), Ahrons (1980), Ihinger-Tallman & Pasley (1987) and 
Giles-Sims (1984). These typologies help specify the conditions of custody, 
parental remarriage, degree of affect, and extent of contact between ex- 
spouses, thus extending an understanding of ex-spousal interaction specifical- 
ly, and social interaction generally. 

Clinicians tend to use theory to guide their study more often than do social 
Scientists. Systems, psychoanalytic, role, and developmental theories are 
applied most frequently (Ganong & Coleman 1986). Empirical research, with 
few exceptions, tends to be atheoretical. One exception is the work of 
Giles-Sims (1987), employing exchange principles and role theory to predict 
mate selection, balance of power/dependency, stepfamily norm formation, 
and rules of exchange. Giles-Sims' research focuses on how changes in values 
and attitudes influence the degree of balance in remarried families. She uses 
case studies of remarried families to indicate support for several social 
exchange propositions developed in the theory. A second example of theory 
construction that is not yet subjected to empirical testing is a theory of 
stepsibling bonding developed by this writer (Ihinger-Tallman 1987). This 
theory borrows from Bronfenbrenner's (1979) ecological perspective and 
Turner's (1970) bonding principles to explain the conditions under which 
sibling relationships are affected by parental divorce and remarriage. The 
theory attempts to illustrate how structural factors exemplified in 
Bronfenbrenner's four-tiered model affect the sibling system, and how the 
relative privacy and intimacy of the family environment help to develop and 
maintain individual-member personalities, provide a background for children 
to learn interaction and role skills, and foster member bonding. The focus is 
on how, after divorce, sibling and stepsibling relationships are positively or 
negatively developed.’ 

It might be predicted that in the future more attention will be paid to theory 
building and the explanation and prediction of behavior in stepfamilies. Social 
psychologists can find within the stepfamily experience behavioral man- 
ifestations of many small group processes related to group formation, dissolu- 
tion, and re-formation. Few social settings manifest so-clearly (and sometimes 
so quickly) the processes associated with attachment and loss, commitment 
and bonding. If indeed remarriage is an incomplete institution as Cherlin 
(1978) claims, it seems to be an appropriate setting in which to study norm 
formation, role development, and value conflict. Itiiaddition, the complex and 


"There are also several theories specifically related to divorce-and remarriage. See Becker et al 
1977, Grigg 1977,-Laner 1978, Griffith 1980 for examples. 
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varied family structures that result from family mergers allow many different 
comparisons to be made—among different types of stepfamilies as well as 
between first and stepfamilies. 

Perhaps now that the study of remarriage and stepfamily behavior has 
begun in earnest, theory construction will move forward more rapidly. Con- 
cept clarification, structural differentiation, clarity gained from typological 
schemes, and insights into the processes of family functioning that come from 
clinician's casework should contribute to this development. 


PROGRESS, PROBLEMS, AND PROMISING 
DIRECTIONS 


New Directions 


In the late 1980s we are more knowledgeable about stepfamilies than we were 
a decade ago. In particular we know more about the variations in stepfamily 
structure and have some insight into family relationships as they develop 
under different conditions. We know a little more about the probabilities of 
change (births, dissolutions, child shifting), and we understand that as struc- 
ture changes so do the dynamics of stepfamily relationships. However, 
studying family dynamics is the path least followed by researchers seeking to 
understand stepfamily behavior. Bumpass (1984) identified several un- 
explained aspects of stepfamily interaction that are particularly problematic. I 
rephrase them here as examples of interactional behaviors that are ripe for 
future investigation. 

We do not know about the effects on children of a diffusion of authority 
patterns, the effects of the application of different childrearing techniques 
applied by parents residing in two households, nor the consequences for 
children when there are parental conflicts over domains of authority concern- 
ing the children's behavior. We have not begun to specify the variables that 
foster continuing bonds of attachment which help to maintain conflict or 
promote harmony between former spouses. While we know that the majority 
of fathers decrease contact with their children after divorce, we do not know 
the long-term psychological consequences of such diminished contact (on 
either children or fathers). We have only begun to investigate children's 
relationships with a complex array of extended kin. Finally, we know little 
about norm formation or how rules and standards concerning the rights, 
responsibilities, duties, and privileges of stepchildren, stepparents, step- and 
half-siblings, and other stepkin evolve and are sanctioned. 

One aspect of the research to date, an emphasis on the problems associated 
with stepfamily membership, is gradually shifting. Recently there have been 
more allusions to the strengths associated with stepfamily life. Riley (1982) 
calls attention to the potential benefits to children of having a wide extended 
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kin network wherein a child can pick and choose from among a variety of kin, 
step-kin, and quasi-kin. Furstenberg (1987) notes that while family life may 
have become less predictable and secure, it has also become more flexible 
and, in some cases, more rewarding. 

What is the next step? We hope better research designs will be forthcom- 
ing, as well as larger and more varied samples and more rigorous instrumenta- 
tion. We need to learn about rich, poor, and working class stepfamilies. We 
need to gather information from Blacks, Hispanics, Asians, and American 
Indians. A recently funded research project indicates we are moving in this 
direction. Sociologist/demographers James Sweet and Larry Bumpass have 
begun a national study on the "state of the family." They have sampled 
10,000 respondents, oversampling Blacks, Hispanics, single parents, and 
stepfamilies in order to obtain adequate n’s. Data files from this survey will 
become available for use by other researchers by Spring, 1988. Findings from 
this study should provide excellent comparative data not only on family 
structure, but on many other family variables as well. 

Finally, we need to explore how and why family processes are different in 
stepfamily structures. If socialization processes are not the same as in first 
families because one parenting adult does not have the legitimacy and privi- 
leges associated with blood ties, how are they different? If roles and norms are 
different, how and why? If a different kind of social support network is 
necessary for members of stepfamilies, what does it consist of? In the next 
decade we may be able to answer these and other critical questions. 
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Appendix 


Among the topics that generate the most research on stepfamilies are: the 
frequency of remarriage and stepfamilies (Cherlin 1981; Espenshade 1983; 
Cherlin & McCarthy 1985; Glick & Lin 1986, 1987; Norton & Moorman 
1987); mate selection (Dean & Gurak 1978, Gurak & Dean 1979); fertility 
patterns within remarriage (Cohen & Sweet 1974, Koo & Suchindran 1980, 
Griffith et al 1984, Koo et al 1984, Griffith et al 1985, Koo et al 1987); 
marital quality, happiness, or life satisfaction (Glenn & Weaver 1977, 
Albrecht 1979, Brim 1982, DeMaris 1984, Fine et al 1986); communication 
patterns between stepmembers (Koran et al 1983); nonresidential parent-child 
contact and how contact is affected by parental remarriage and stepfamily 
formation (Tropf 1984, Ambert 1984); contact with extended and quasi-kin 
(Clingempeel 1981, Furstenberg 1981, 1983, Furstenberg & Spanier 1984, 
Cherlin & Furstenberg 1986); children’s experience of divorce and character- 
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istics of their second families (Bumpass & Rindfuss 1979, Bumpass 1984), 
effects of remarriage and stepparenting on children (Chapman 1977; Ferri 
1984, Ganong & Coleman 1984, Brand et al, In press), and sources of 
stepfamily instability (McCarthy 1978, White & Booth 1985); social interac- 
tion between former spouses who continue to associate because of common 
children (Ahrons 1980, Ahrons 1981, Clingempeel 1981, Furstenberg & 
Spanier 1984, Giles-Simes 1984, Furstenberg 1987). 
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Abstract 


Cultural analysis has recently emerged as a prominent subfield within 
sociology. The subfield comprises a variety of approaches and substantive 
concerns, which may for heuristic purposes be divided along several lines. 
One major division separates studies viewing culture as implicit in social life 
from studies in which culture is seen as an explicit social product. Alternative- 
ly, recent cultural studies can be divided on the basis of the theoretical 
methods they employ. Four such approaches predominate: subjective, struc- 
tural, dramaturgic, and institutional. Finally, cultural studies may be classi- 
fied with respect to their area of substantive interest. Reviews are given of 
recent work in four substantive fields: public moral discourse, science, orga- 
nizational culture, and ideology. 


INTRODUCTION 


Only a few years ago it would have seemed extremely unlikely that the study 
of culture might emerge as a major growth industry in the -sociological 
portfolio. That, however, has now happened. Methods and theories of cultur- 
al analysis as well as substantive investigations of specific cultural problems 
have all been attracting great interest. 

Several reasons may explain this development. One is what appears to be a 
growing dissatisfaction with the state of “normal science” in the discipline. 
Ever more obscure statistical innovations have contributed to the discipline’s 
attractiveness to technically minded government bureaucrats, but these have 
failed miserably to address issues of serious social and cultural significance. 
Giving more attention to culture has provided an appealing alternative to 
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scholars concerned with these larger issues. A second reason for the present 
interest is that Marxist theorists have come to pay careful attention to ques- 
tions of ideology and legitimacy. As prominent custodians of the more 
prescriptive interests of the discipline, these theorists have helped to legiti- 
mate a broader shift away from more reductionistic levels of inquiry. A third 
contributing factor has been a revival of "interpretive" sociology in reaction to 
the increasingly evident weaknesses of positivist assumptions in the social 
sciences. This revival has provided encouragement to sociologists interested 
in broad cultural inquiries. A fourth reason, perhaps less satisfying in- 
tellectually but nevertheless important, is that a number of seminal individual 
studies dealing with cultural issues have appeared in recent years (e.g. Bellah 
et al 1985, Starr 1983, Luker 1984, Erikson 1976). Finally, in keeping with 
one of the prominent approaches to culture itself, institutional factors cannot 
be overlooked—the contribution of private foundations, the role of advanced 
research institutes, colloquium series and workshops at a number of leading 
universities, and the recent formation of a section on culture in the American 
Sociological Association. 


A PROVISIONAL MAPPING OF THE FIELD 


As "sociology of culture" has become a legitimate subfield of the discipline, 
this general rubric has come to encompass a relatively diverse array of genres, 
approaches, and substantive topics. These various interests need to be mapped 
and some indication made of the relations and differences; among them. 
Nothing in the way of a strictly logical deductive typology is attempted here, 
but some divisions can be identified from looking at the work actually being 
done; this provides a kind of heuristic or inductive chart of the field. 

A major division that seems to run through contemporary work on culture is 
the one that separates studies of culture as an implicit feature of social life 
from studies of culture as an explicit social construction. In the former, 
culture appears to be “built into" all social relations, constituting the underly- 
ing assumptions and expectations on which social interaction depends. One 
thinks of Polanyi's concept of tacit knowledge as an example, or Parsons's 
emphasis on the normative underpinnings of social action, and more generally 
the idea of axiological principles that govern civilizations or the notions that 
derive from Weberian sociology about the role of beliefs and presuppositions 
as guides for social behavior. In these views, culture tends to be regarded not 
as an explicit product but as a prefiguration or ground of social relations. The 
other view emphasizes culture as a kind of symbolic good or commodity that 
is explicitly produced. It arises from social interaction, either as an intended 
or unintended consequence of behavior, takes on some distinct observable 
form, and then acts back on the broader social environment. Whereas the 
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former view emphasizes culture as part of the established structure or 
framework of social action, this approach emphasizes the importance of 
agency as a source of cultural products and investigates the specific activities 
involved in bringing these products into being. Here, culture is less likely to 
be characterized as axiological principles or presuppositions and is more 
likely to be studied in terms of specific works of art, books, rituals, speech 
acts, tool kits, or ideological movements (e.g. Bourdieu 1985, Peterson 1976, 
Peterson 1985, Swidler 1986, Wuthnow 1987). 

Among studies that have contributed to the understanding of culture as an 
implicit feature of social life, at least three distinct lines of inquiry can be 
identified, The first, often associated with systems theories and the func- 
tionalist tradition and perhaps epitomized in the work of Parsons, character- 
izes culture primarily in terms of norms and values. The second, rooted more 
in the social psychological tradition, emphasizes beliefs and attitudes. The 
third, generally regarded as a contribution of the Annales school in France, 
focuses .on culture as mentalité. Each of these three traditions not only 
characterizes culture in somewhat different terms but also specifies relatively 
distinct problem-foci and preferred methods of investigation. The norms/ 
values tradition has generated work on the general question of cultural 
evolution and on more specific matters such as rationalization, differentiation, 
and integration. Preferred methods of investigation in this tradition continue 
to be those of broad macrosocietal comparisons, including historical studies, 
and theoretical syntheses drawing on wide varieties of metadata. The beliefs/ 
attitudes tradition has focused more on individual orientations and on aggre- 
gated indexes of public: opinion, both of which have relied heavily on the 
methods of survey research. In the tradition of culture as mentalité, work has 
emphasized to a greater extent what Geertz (1973) calls "thick description," 
often involving ethnographic observation and a high degree of interpretation. 

Recent contributions to the study of culture indicate continuing interest in 
all three traditions. Indicative of the norms/values tradition is the recent 
appearance of neofunctionalist theory (Alexander 1986), studies of moral 
order and underlying social norms (Phillips 1986, Edgerton 1986), and 
various applications of systems theory and evolutionary models of cultural 
issues (Luhmann 1985, Blumenberg 1985). Recent studies in the beliefs/ 
attitudes tradition have included contributions to the understanding of changes 
in racial attitudes (Schuman et al 1985), and variations in modernization of 
attitudes (Inkeles 1983). Work on mentalité has been more common among 
anthropologists and historians but has included several studies of general 
interest to sociologists as well (e.g. Comaroff 1985). 

On the other side of the implicit/explicit division, studies of culture as 
explicit product can be divided along analytical lines among (a) those that 
emphasize cultural products as end-products in themselves, (b) those that 
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emphasize cultural products as means or inputs devoted to the achievement of 
some other ends, and (c) those that emphasize cultural products as by- 
products of social interaction. For convenience, the three kinds of cultural 
products specified by these approaches might be termed, respectively, ex- 
pressive knowledge, instrumental knowledge, and natural knowledge. Ex- 
amples of the first would include species of art, religion, and science that are 
regarded as intrinsically important (i.e. art for art's sake). The second cate- 
gory includes technical knowledge, various kinds of information, and various 
kinds of propaganda or political appeals, all of which are deemed to be 
products produced not for their own sake but to facilitate the accomplishment 
of some other goal or purpose. The third category consists largely of symbolic 
material such as conversational discourse and the behavioral rituals of every- 
day life that come into being as part of the public displays involved in social 
interaction. These are generally associated with so-called natural settings and, 
of course, come close to some of the materials that interest students of implicit 
culture except that they tend to be treated here as discrete products. Each of 
these main kinds of cultural products can also be subdivided along lines of 
topical interest and subdisciplinary specialization. 

Because end-products are by definition conceived of as cultural goals, they 
have been organized into subfields of specialization primarily along in- 
stitutional lines (perhaps because of the classic relation specified between 
institutions and social goals). Thus, at least three areas of specialization can 
be identified—arts and literature, science, and religion—and several others 
might also be considered (e.g. law and education). Within all of these areas, 
moreover, a fundamental distinction has been drawn between high-brow and 
middle-brow culture, or simply, official culture and pop culture. 

Within the category of cultural products as means (instrumental knowl- 
edge), the most basic distinction occurs between practitioners who take a 
consensual view of society and practitioners who emphasize conflict. The 
importance of one's view of the larger social system derives from the fact that 
knowledge is here regarded as a functional element or “through-put” within a 
larger systern. Those who regard social systems as fundamentally based on 
consensus conceive of cultural products as information, while those who think 
of social life more in terms of conflict, power, oppression, and exploitation 
regard cultural products as ideology. Neither of these approaches has become 
a distinct specialization as have those organized around specific cultural 
institutions, but some tendency in this direction is currently evident. Thus, 
some degree of solidification of interests has begun to emerge around ques- 
tions of information processing, the information society, the communication 
of information, corporate cultures, and cognitive sociology, on the one hand. 
These interests seem to remain quite distinct from studies of ideological 
movements, the knowledge/power nexus, and the potentially manipulative 
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roles of symbolism in class relations, gender relations, race relations, political 
relations, market relations, and international relations, on the other hand. 

The category of cultural products as by-products or natural knowledge 
remains relatively diffuse but is divided, practically speaking, primarily along 
the lines of micro-macro distinctions. On the micro side are studies of 
discourse in conversational settings, studies-of rhetorical strategies in face-to- 
face relations, and studies of the symbolic markers used to construct self 
identities. On the macro side are studies of the public rituals defining social 
order, dramatizations at the organizational or societal levels, and discursive 
Scripts produced by individuals in their attempts to occupy public roles. 

Unlike the approaches conceiving of culture in implicit terms, those that 
emphasize the explicitly produced character of culture have tended, especially 
in recent years, to be more eclectic in methodological styles. Whether cultural 
end-products, means, or by-products are at issue, the very fact that culture is 
conceived of as product causes attention to be focused on observable, even 
behavioral, properties. Thus, speech acts, discourse, texts, and rituals vari- 
ously become the ingredients of analysis, and questions about communica- 
tion, productive work, agency, dissemination, competition, and collaboration 
rise to the surface. 

There is, then, some evidence of "new directions" in the study of culture, 
both in the shift toward conceptualizing culture as product and in the im- 
plications this shift has for investigating culture as a kind of observable 
behavior. Within specific substantive areas, nevertheless, a wide variety of 
interests and approaches remain. 


THEORETICAL METHOD 


The above mapping provides a relatively fine-grained division of the field 
along a number of inductively evident theoretical, substantive, and stylistic 
lines. An alternative, partially overlapping, way of understanding recent 
developments in cultural studies is in terms of theoretical method. Whether 
culture is regarded as an implicit feature of social life or as an explicit social 
product, social analysts take different perspectives with respect to their 
subject matter once they actually engage in empirical research. These per- 
spectives can be divided into four, perhaps not oversimple, categories. The 
subject matter of basic interest to cultural analysts is (a) the subjective 
meanings of cultural objects, (b) the patterns or structures evident among 
those objects themselves, (c) the dramaturgic (expressive, communicative) 
functions performed by those objects in social settings, and (d) the in- 
stitutional contexts in which those objects are produced and disseminated. A 
few recent studies illustrate these perspectives (for a more complete exposi- 
tion of these approaches and some examples of substantive work in each, see 
Wuthnow 1987; for an alternative approach, see Griswold 1987b). 
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The subjective approach is most clearly evident in studies, mentioned 
above, that regard culture as an implicit feature of social life: studies of norms 
and values, beliefs and attitudes, and mentalities. Indeed, one reason why 
these studies regard culture as an implicit feature of social life is that they 
emphasize the taken-for-granted assumptions, expectations, and outlooks that 
govern social interaction. Of special interest, therefore, are the underlying 
meanings, the connotations, the unstated presuppositions that seem to guide 
social behavior. 

This is perhaps the most well-established approach to culture in American 
sociology. It subsumes much of the work done on the social psychology of 
attitudes, on religious beliefs, on public opinion, and even includes some of 
the work done by ethnomethodologists. Its strength is that it links culture to 
the individuals who serve as its carriers, thus providing an emphasis on 
commitment, sincerity, consistency, and so on. Its weakness is that it es- 
sentially defines culture as nonbehavior and, in many instances, raises ques- 
tions about subjective meanings not readily answerable with systematic and 
rigorous empirical methods. 

The subjective approach continues to be evident in a number of recent 
studies of religious belief. For example, Hunter (1987) has examined the 
attitudes and beliefs of younger evangelicals in the United States to determine 
the extent to which these orientations are beginning to accommodate to 
broader assumptions in the secular environment. The approach has also 
experienced something of a revival in studies of literature, especially in 
reader-response theory and reception theory (see especially Suleiman & 
Crosman 1980, Reese 1980, Holub 1984). One example of an empirical study 
of this kind that uses quantitative content analysis is Griswold’s (1987a) study 
of book reviewers’ reviews of novels. 

Studies that emphasize the internal patterns or structures among cultural 
objects are rarer in sociology but appear to be gaining in interest. The 
traditional method of collecting and analyzing data on such patterns has been 
content analysis. However, recent work has begun to shift away from what 
might be termed the thematic, semantic, or lexical content of cultural materi- 
als, to the syntax or relations among these elements. Drawing inspiration 
mainly from European structuralism and post-structuralism, this work is 
concerned with the ways in which elements of texts are put together. It does 
not pretend to uncover the meanings of these elements but claims that such 
meanings are contingent on, and therefore broadly restricted by, the relations 
among elements. Of special interest, therefore, are efforts to discover the 
symbolic boundaries that give structure to cultural systems, fhe frames or 
categories in which cultural elements occur, and the connections among these 
frames and categories. 

Illustrative of this approach, the distinctions evident in a wide variety of 
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moral, scientific, and religious discourse have been examined to determine 
similarities and differences in cultural codes and areas of potential erosion or 
change in these codes (e.g. Wuthnow 1985, 1987, 1988). In moral discourse, 
for instance, distinctions are frequently drawn between realms of inevitability 
over which actors have no contro] and realms of intentionality that they do 
control, and between conceptions of the overarching goals of behavior and the 
more specific activities with which these goals are pursued. These dis- 
tinctions, then, appear to function as critical points around which moral codes 
can be disassembled and reassembled, but they may also become problematic 
and uncertain as a result of changing social circumstances. 

Studies focusing on the dramaturgic or expressive aspects of culture have 
become increasingly evident in recent years in studies of ritual and ideology. 
In many ways these studies derive theoretical inspiration from the Durkhei- 
mian tradition. They depart from the subjective approach in emphasizing the 
social (rather than the psychological) uncertainties that may give rise to ritual 
and ideology, and from the structural approach in relating cultural products 
explicitly to their social settings. In emphasizing social arrangements, these 
studies lead away from subjective concerns with the underlying meanings of 
cultural symbols and focus more on the conditions under which symbols may 
become meaningful. They also emphasize the importance of uncertainty (as 
opposed to subjective deprivation or social crises of more general kinds) as 
the source from which new rituals and ideologies are most likely to spring. 
Examples of recent studies employing the dramaturgic approach include 
research.on the conditions generating political witch hunts (Bergesen 1984), 
the sources and functions of heresy within the Catholic church (Kurtz 1986), 
and the societal conditions underlying variations in interest in the Holocaust 
(Wuthnow 1987). 

Institutional approaches to culture go beyond examining the social relations 
that may be implicit in texts themselves, or the ways in which cultural acts 
may dramatize social relations, to focusing on the actual social contexts in 
which culture is produced, disseminated, and interpreted. Inevitably, culture 
is conceived in these approaches as an explicit product, although the more 
implicit or axiological features of culture may be considered more generally 
as part of the broader milieu in which specific cultural products are generated. 
At the heart of institutional studies is the assumption that social resources 
must be expended to produce culture. Accordingly, the availability of broad 
economic, political, and intellectual resources, their organization within 
specific social settings, and the acts of producers and recipients are all 
important considerations, while the outputs examined consist of tangible 
cultural products such as books, music, art, theater performances, telecasts, 
organizational stories, fables and legends, cult worship, and ideological 
movements. Although these approaches link back into well-established tradi- 
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tions of sociological research on institutions, their recent reappearance within 
cultural sociology has provided a corrective to other perspectives, especially 
the sociology of knowledge approach, and has generated new thinking about 
the ways in which social contexts and ideas are related. 

At least three distinct strands of inquiry in recent years have contributed to 
the institutional approach. Within literary criticism, the renewal of interest in 
Russian formalism, particularly in Bakhtin, and work growing out of the 
critical theory school, particularly Habermas' early treatment of the "public 
sphere," have generated an explicit "institutional" approach to the study of 
literature (Bakhtin 1981, Todorov 1984, Habermas 1962). A second contribu- 
tion has come from cultural anthropology, most specifically in Mary Doug- 
las's (1986) far-reaching examination of "how institutions think." Douglas's 
study differs from other recent contributions to the institutional approach in 
that she takes an essentially Durkheimian viewpoint which associates culture 
more with implicit patterns of assumptions than with explicit products. She is 
also more concerned with Durkheimian questions of group solidarity than 
with the study of culture itself. Nevertheless, she offers some valuable 
arguments about the ways in which ideas become conventionalized, the 
process of legitimation, and how institutionalized frameworks shape in- 
dividuals' thoughts. The third strand, of relatively diffuse origins, has con- 
sisted primarily of empirical studies of the specific contexts in which various 
manifestations of culture were produced. A number of these studies have been 
done by social historians interested in grounding the history of ideas in the 
more concrete activities of individuals and groups. Among sociologists, 
Becker's (1982) study of "art worlds," Hirsch's (1972) work on cultural 
industries, DiMaggio's (1982) study of cultural entrepreneurism in Boston, 
and Powell's (1985) work on book publishing stand out as prominent ex- 
amples. 


SUBSTANTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 


In what follows we turn to four substantive areas in which particularly 
promising work has developed in recent years. We focus on studies of public 
moral discourse, science, organizational culture, and ideology. These by no 
means exhaust the many substantive areas with which sociologists of culture 
are currently concerned. They are, however, areas in which new insights and 
empirical contributions are likely, in our view, to have wide implications for 
cultural analysis. 


Public Moral Discourse 


Recent analyses of public discourse center around the macro- and micro-level 
processes through which various definitions and behavioral enactments of 
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morality are built. On a macro-level, analysts examine the institutional and 
historical bases through which moral issues become defined as social prob- 
lems; on a micro-level, researchers study discursive formulations to uncover 
both key symbols and dominant forms through which concepts of morality are 
conveyed. For many scholars, an underlying issue is to discover the dis- 
cursive forms that enable both on-going debate about moral issues and the 
construction of collective notions of the “moral life." These concerns give rise 
to two agendas: interest in the communicative conditions and argumentation 
practices through which debate over moral issues can be joined, and concern 
with the uses of narrative to construct notions of community and coherence 
with tradition. The works: discussed below highlight these concerns. 

The current controversy over abortion in the United States exemplifies a 
moral issue in which proponents of opposing views cannot even join in 
reasoned debate. To find the roots of the impasse, Luker (1984) looks both to 
the institutional sources of the construction of abortion as a public issue and to 
the logic of the arguments used by both sides to the debate. Abortions were 
commonly conducted prior to the nineteenth century as a matter of routine 
practice; in the latter part of the century, physicians began publicly to raise the 
contrary claim that abortions in fact constituted murder (except under the 
difficult-to-assess condition of threatening the life of the mother) and should 
therefore be regulated. Luker locates the source of the claim in the structural 
position,of physicians at the time: Lacking a guild to regulate entrance into the 
profession, beset by competition from folk healers, physicians strove to 
improve their beleagured status by arguing that their particular medical 
expertise was necessary to discriminate between “just” and “unjust” abor- 
tions. Coupled with the availability of social resources needed for organizing, 
the powerful claims of expertise and moral rectitude allowed physicians to 
take the upper hand in defining the situation—creating a public moral prob- 
lem—and in gaining control over it at the same time. Once legislation was 
enacted to medicalize abortion, placing the issue firmly under physicians’ 
control, the debate disappeared from the public arena until the 1950s. By that 
time improvements in medical knowledge had alleviated many situations 
previously seen as threatening to the life of the mother. In this increasing 
vacuum of legitimacy, antiabortion activists within both the medical profes- 
sion and the Catholic church began to mobilize to redefine abortion as a moral 
instead of a technical issue. ' 

Luker's microscopic analysis of the abortion debate concerns the world- 
views of activists on each side of the controversy, an approach in which texts 
of interviews with respondents are analyzed for the logic of the argumentation 
they reveal. Although the method of discourse analysis used here is not 
specified, Luker seems to depend on techniques that pare away layers of text 
until core propositions and their connections to one another are uncovered. 
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Luker finds that each side to the debate—those holding "pro-choice" and 
those holding “pro-life” views—has a coherent system of belief (amounting to 
a worldview) that is completely at odds with the other, based on different 
concepts of personhood and women's roles. Pro-choice views are located 
within a “utilitarian” system of belief, one which values planning and 
rationality—people's ability to control nature—as key human characteristics. 
In contrast, pro-life beliefs are coherent within a system of “transcendental” 
thought, which sees a divine plan for the world as a central force in society. In 
her scrupulously unjudgmental analysis, Luker does not attribute the current 
crisis over abortion to the views of one side or the other; rather, for her, the 
tragedy is that the sides do not share any common assumptions—they are 
debating within totally discrete argumentation fields—so that the prospects of 
reasoned discussion and resolution are dim. 

In Habits of the Heart (Bellah et al 1985), it is not the incommensurability 
of arguments, but the very codes of discourse that are the sources of the 
difficulties of sustaining public moral debate and of reaching consensus on the 
common good in contemporary America. Based on interviews with 200 
"white, middle-class" Americans concerning aspects of both public and pri- 
vate lives, the authors discern a language of autonomous individualism that, 
they conclude, isolates people from one another and precludes the search for 
foundational moral principles on which to build notions of a virtuous life in 
common. This constraining speech style, which supports the notion of a 
radically free self, devoid of moral obligations to others, is dominant in all 
segments of American life, from the intimate sphere of love and marriage 
(where the idea of the "authentic self," demanding open communication to 
fulfill personal needs and desires, triumphs over notions of enduring commit- 
ment) to the most public realm of politics (where the limited view of commu- 
nity as a voluntary collection of free individuals constrains participation). 

The sources of American individualist language—and of alternative dis- 
courses that might more successfully launch moral debate—are sought not in 
institutions, as in Luker’s work, but in cultural strands of American life that 
are exemplified by the speech and practices of various “representative” 
historical characters. The authors urge discourse styles made available by our 
second language of moral talk—the “Biblical religious” style of John Win- 
throp, and Thomas Jefferson's "Republican tradition"—that would enable 
discussions about the creation of ethical communities and true participatory 
democracy. It is these speech styles, actually at work in some traditional 
communities and religious groups, that will aid in the construction of long- 
term commitments and obligations, transcending contractual notions of hu- 
man relationships and engendering a narrative of self through which one's 
personhood can be located within the larger tradition—cultural, historical, 
and generational—in which one participates. 
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Science 

The sociology of science has been dominated in the mid-1980s by studies 
adopting a constructivist stance towards the production of scientific fact and 
belief. Continuing the research traditions of the strong programme (e.g. 
Barnes & Shapen 1979, MacKenzie 1981, Pinch 1986) and lab ethnologies 
(e.g. Knorr-Cetina 1981, Latour & Woolgar 1979), these works begin from 
the antipositivist premise that what comes to be accepted as scientific knowl- 
edge results from social processes of interpretation, demonstration, negotia- 
tion, and decision-making rather than through correspondence with or reflec- 
tion of “nature.” In undermining the taken-for-granted “reality” of scientific 
phenomena and redefining scientific knowledge as a cultural fabrication, 
constructivist research aims to explore the micro-level, interactive, con- 
textualized processes through which the cultural product is created and con- 
stituted as fact. 

While constructivists share an antirealist vision of scientific knowledge, 
they can hardly be said to adhere to a common set of theories or practices. The 
field is currently characterized by fundamental divisions over research objec- 
tives and methods, with major cleavages centering around issues of determin- 
ing the appropriate research agenda for reaching a sociological understanding 
of the production of scientific culture; valid sources of data and analytical 
techniques; and justifiable levels and depth of analysis and explanation. The 
works reviewed here have been selected from a wide field of recent writings 
because they exemplify various positions in the currently diffuse field. 

One group of writers is concerned with the question of how "facts," subject 
to multiple interpretations, become crystallized into one prevailing set of 
meanings or uses. For them reliable data concern the material practice of 
scientists as they go about their daily tasks in local settings. Pickering's 
(1984) detailed history of the unification of the spintered discipline of modern 
physics into one dominant paradigm exemplifies this type of work, emphasiz- 
ing the agency and intentionality of practitioners in fabricating the cultural 
product of science. Since observations always allow multiple interpretations, 
scientific knowledge is a matter of judgment on the part of scientists; ex- 
planatory variables for the kinds of judgments that have been made in modern 
physics are sought in the contexts in which scientists conduct their daily tasks. 
Both the flow of everyday practice and the resources through which per- 
ceptions of opportunities and events are structured are crucial elements in the 
kinds of interpretations that can be drawn from data and accepted as "fact." 
The construction of scientific knowledge thus depends on the interplay be- 
tween action and the contexts in which action takes place and is interpreted. 
The ways of life in which scientists are embedded also provide symbolic 
resources through which scientists make certain meanings plausible to their 
colleagues. The persuasive power of analogy is explored: the adoption of a 
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key model in modern physics is attributed to the particularly apt analogy— 
drawing on physicists’ common heritage—with which it was described and 
publicized. 

The approach of the empirical programme of relativism (Collins 1981) is 
represented by Collins’ (1985) recent work, a set of chapters thematically 
linked by the search for extra-scientific factors in the creation and stabilization 
of scientific knowledge. These factors must exist, Collins argues, because the 
validity of a replication of an experiment or instrument (the backbone of the 
canonical model of scientific proof) can never be established with certainty; 
whether it is accepted or challenged by others is a matter of the negotiating 
and other "reality-framing" tactics used by scientists involved and never due 
to purely scientific criteria. Data are drawn from case studies of various 
domains in which replication is attempted, ranging from tbe level of the 
individual scientist laboring to build a laser, to the small group of specialists 
surrounding certain controversial experiments, to the institutions supporting 
and challenging the scientific standing of a marginal science. The importance 
of tacit knowledge (Polanyi 1966) in the maintenance of scientific culture is 
analyzed: the traditional algorithmic model of scientific learning and skill 
development is rejected in favor of one stressing interpersonal contact, on- 
the-job trial and error, and "tinkering" as scientists struggle with the es- 
sentially fluid notion of replication. A second study documents the closure of 
a scientific debate through the extra-scientific persuasive efforts of a promi- 
nent scientist whose negotiating tactics succeed in constituting another's 
experiments as flawed. A third essay suggests the importance to marginal 
Sciences such as parapsychology of heterodox institutions that can function as 
confirming ways of life or "plausibility structures" (Berger & Luckmann 
1967). 

Lynch's (1985) study of experimental workers in a brain science labora- 
tory—a thorough deconstruction of the “social accomplishment of scientific 
order": on the lab floor—demonstrates an ethnomethodological approach to 
scientific culture. In accordance with ethnomethodological practice, the work 
is richly detailed, heavily contextualized, and descriptive rather than ex- 
planatory. The author explicitly rejects the possibility of reducing studies of 
science to sociological schema, or of claiming that any study can be ex- 
emplary of others. In the first section of the work, examining the discrepanc- 
ies between scientists’ formal accounts of their methods and the actual 
conduct of scientific practice, focus is placed on workers’ “troubles,” events 
constituted as nonroutine circumstances by participants in which normally 
taken-for-granted activities become accountable. Particularly useful data are 
found in those occasions of trouble when lab workers discover “artifacts”— 
distortions of the "natural" phenomena they strive to observe that are due to 
the instruments they use to perceive them. As participants attempt to attribute 
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causes to and to develop a remedy for the problem, their accounts de-reify 
both the phenomena they examine and the detailed organization of laboratory 
practice, giving the work of the lab an "elaborate visibility" (Lynch 1985, p. 
84). Laboratory workers are pragmatic actors who construe procedures as 
effective if they make phenomena observable; experimental techniques are 
used primarily because they work in achieving that goal, rather than because 
they are based in theory. A second section of the book demonstrates the 
application of conversation-analytic techniques to the examination of talk on 
the shop floor, exploring some of the differences between features of lab talk 
and conversation in other settings. 

Scientists’ discourse is the research topic for another group of sociologists 
of science, as shown in recent works by Gilbert & Mulkay (1984) and Mulkay 
(1985). For these writers, discourse—talk and text—is the appropriate object 
of study (rather than a vehicle for studying the production of scientific 
knowledge) because a definitive version of “what happened" is unlikely to be 
forthcoming. This holds because the accounts that scientists give of their 
activities vary, demonstrating the multivocality or interpretive flexibility of 
all experience and talk about experience. The project of weighing scientists’ 
accounts in hopes of establishing a "true" history of scientific production is 
thus suspended in favor of developing systematic descriptions of the organiza- 
tion of these accounts, linking their variation to the social context in which 
they are created. This approach thus leads to emphasis on the structural 
aspects of talk and text—their genres and forms—instead of rendering a 
privileged interpretation of content. Gilbert & Mulkay (1984) extend earlier 
discussions of scientists’ discursive repertoires by a fuller description of two 
dominant speech styles, or registers—the empiricist and the contingent —tbat 
scientists use in different social contexts. The empiricist repertoire, found in 
research papers and other formal documents, is characterized by lexical and 
syntactical arrangements that convey the realist view of science, the ideology 
that scientists’ practices are required by the nature of the physical world. In 
this register, scientists are depicted as conduits for the realization of natural 
phenomena, their own agency deleted. The contingent repertoire, on the other 
hand, generally utilized by scientists in their informal talk, is marked by the 
presence of accounts that attribute influences on behavior to factors external 
to the physical phenomena under investigation. The discussion is extended to 
explore the effect of the two opposed registers on scientific controversies. 
Mulkay (1985) treats a wide range of discourse genres and topics situated in 
scientific occasions such as debate and replication, with particular attention to 
forms of monologic and dialogic talk; his concerns mirror those of some 
contemporary literary critics (e.g. Fowler 1981, Suleiman 1983) in searching 
for ways in which texts create or undermine the authority of their authors and 
readers, opening or closing down the possibility of dialogue. In so doing, he 
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experiments with and models different forms of sociological accounting for 
scientific discourse, including reflexive dialogues with his own text. 


Organizations 


While the study of organizational cultures continues to reflect a wide variety 
of concerns, two major trends are highlighted in the recent literature: an 
attempt to identify indicators of and to examine cultural differentiation in 
organizations, as manifested in subcultures, and exploration of the ideological 
functions of cultural objects, such as stories and argumentation practices. 
Here we discuss articles drawn mainly from four recently published antholo- 
gies in the field. 

As a response to much-criticized perspectives that view organizational 
cultures as unified and monolithic, some recent researchers have sought to 
discover indicators showing that organizations are more often characterized 
by multiple, overlapping, and sometimes conflicting subcultures. In this 
view, organizations are metaphorically seen as umbrellas for diffuse col- 
lections of subcultures, which may or may not cohere harmoniously (Martin 
et al 1985). While subcultures may reinforce integration with the overall 
organization, they may also provide centers of dissent. Cultural cleavages are 
likeliest to occur on occupational, status, or divisional lines. Evidence for the 
existence of subcultures is found in differing discursive practices in organiza- 
tions: in the divergent accounts workers on different organizational levels give 
of organizational events (Tompkins & Cheney 1985, Martin et al 1985); in 
specialized language that professionals in some organizations share more fully 
with colleagues outside the organization than with those within it (Gregory 
1983); and in different expressive symbols around which subgroups converge 
in the production of their collective identity and sense of mission (Bormann 
1983). 

A corollary of this perspective is interest in the conditions under which 
subcultures proliferate, in circumstances in which they are apt to come into 
conflict, and in characteristics of subcultures that triumph in clashes. Regard- 
ing the first issue, some of the conditions identified as favoring subcultural 
development are organizational growth and professionalization of the work- 
force (Van Maanen & Barley 1985) and a high degree of differentiation in 
task and technology at the workplace (Martin et al 1985). Circumstances seen 
as encouraging subcultural conflicts include acquisitions and mergers (Hirsch 
& Andrews 1983, Walter 1985), as the indigenous cultures collide with those 
of newcomers to the firm, and company reorganizations which threaten 
established pay and authority standards (Van Maanen & Barley 1985). For 
some researchers, winning a subcultural conflict depends on the presence of 
scarce and critical resources—for example, specialized skills—in the sub- 
group's culture. For others, what counts for subcultures in conflict is the 
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ability to appropriate and change usages of key organizational symbols to 
their advantage (Bormann 1983, Smith & Eisenberg, in press). The underly- 
ing assumption of subcultural approaches is that workers can and do create 
subcultures that differ from and may challenge those of managerial elites. 

Researchers adopting a critical approach to organizational culture examine 
the means through which cultural objects carry out ideological functions; they 
suggest that cultures can substitute for or supplement other modes of man- 
agerial control over workers. Managers can create cultures that are hegemon- 
ic, because of their privileged access to communication and other resources in 
organizations (Deetz & Kersten 1983, Smircich 1983). Critical theorists view 
cultural products such as myths and stories, and even routine discursive 
practices such as conversation and argument, as ideological devices through 
which workers' interpretations of organizational events and plans for future 
actions can be unobtrusively shaped in ways desired by managers. Recent 
writers have argued that organizational myths and stories can function to 
maintain control by generating commitment to the organization (Martin & 
Powers 1983); assigning core organizational values (Wilkins 1983); and 
modeling repertoires of acceptable organizational behavior (Witten 1986). 
Routine conversation and argumentation practices can imbue organizational 
members with decision premises acceptable to management (Conrad 1983, 
Conrad & Ryan 1985, Tompkins & Cheney 1985) and can also distort 
communication so that control mechanisms are masked (Deetz & Kersten 
1983). Core organizational symbols and prominent rituals can manage and 
allay potential conflict through the promotion of a loosely construed organiza- 
tional identity that suggests the need for members to cooperate in the achieve- 
ment of goals (Eisenberg 1984, Tompkins & Cheney 1985). 


Ideology 


Theoretical treatments of ideology, stemming mainly from the Marxist tradi- 
tion, have continued as a preoccupation of some of the literature on culture. 
Here we wish to draw attention, however, to several empirical studies that 
have begun to suggest innovative ways of linking ideology more directly to its 
specific:institutional contexts. Fulbrook (1983), for example, compares the 
political ideologies that grew out of similar pietistic religious movements in 
seventeenth-century England and eighteenth-century Prussia and Württem- 
berg. She argues that the macro-institutional relations between church and 
state were decisive in channeling ideology in different directions. Fulbrook 
(1987) has applied a similar kind of analysis to questions concerning different 
modes of political legitimacy in the two Germanies since World War II. A 
somewhat different approach to the historical sociology of ideology is evident 
in Zaret's (1985) study of seventeenth-century English Puritanism. In seeking 
to explain the origins of covenant theology—a development of importance to 
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the Weberian thesis—he outlines a strategy that situates ideological change 
within a broad social environment but also specifies some of the intervening 
mechanisms of change. Among the mechanisms identified, several would 
appear to have value in a wide variety of studies: (a) institutional constraints 
and popular pressures that cast ideological producers into particular roles, (b) 
relationships that put ideological producers into contact with relevant au- 
diences, (c) crisis events that evoke ideological responses, and (d) symbolic 
precedents that supply the materials with which to construct these responses. 

One of the most ambitious—and successful—attempts to account for an 
ideology with reference to social factors is political scientist Richard 
Ashcraft's (1986) study of the origin of Locke's theory of democracy. The 
broader purpose of this study is to demonstrate by exemplar the virtue of 
taking political theory out of the realm of abstract philosophical analysis and 
considering it “in relation to a socially defined audience whose members seek 
to obtain certain practical advantages through social action" (p. 7). Ashcraft 
pursues this objective by demonstrating that Locke's Two Treatises of Gov- 
ernment were not written as ivory tower reflections of an Oxford don but grew 
out of the dynamics of a radical political movement that began in the 1670s, 
included the exclusion crisis, the Rye House plot, and Monmouth's rebellion, 
and culminated in the Glorious Revolution of 1688. He also argues that 
ideology needs to be understood within a matrix of previous concepts, 
slogans, tracts, and arguments that establish the framework in which discus- 
sion can take place. One vivid example that he supplies is a demonstration 
that Locke's usage of the phrase "an invasion of rights" (from which our own 
phrase "invasion of privacy" developed) grew out of an encoded form of 
discourse used by Shaftesbury and his fellow conspirators. Potential recruits 
would be sounded out (usually in pubs and coffeehouses) by engaging them in 
discourse about "invasions" that had a double meaning which was only 
clarified to mean a literal invasion when the recruit's loyalties had been 
adequately revealed. 

The book also provides some fine examples of the ways in which ideologies 
become articulated with, or reflective of, their social environments. Ashcraft 
argues, for instance, that Locke's (and his contemporaries’) interest in 
epistemology emerged in relation to claims advanced by the clergy and other 
defenders of the crown that knowledge of the common good could only come 
from professionally institutionalized sources, namely, the church and state 
bureaucracies. Ashcraft also shows how electoral politics and religious di- 
visions resulted in emphasis on certain kinds of ideologies (e.g. those assert- 
ing rationality or arguing for premises about property relations). 

A more general framework that emphasizes the relations between social 
environments and ideological forms has also been recently advanced (Wuth- 
now 1987). This framework distinguishes three processes typically involved 
in therelation between ideological forms and social environments: produc- 
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tion, selection, and institutionalization. Ideology is conceived of broadly as a 
set of symbols that convey messages about social relations and resources. 
Changes in the social environment that add to levels of uncertainty, therefore, 
provide opportunities in which new ideologies are likely to be produced. The 
selective process, in turn, weeds out some of the competing ideologies 
because they perform less effectively in governing social resources. Through 
selection, attributes of the resource environment, such as the availability, 
stability, and heterogeneity of resources, gradually shape the kinds of 
ideologies that are most likely to be found in various contexts. In- 
stitutionalization, finally, involves activities that render an ideological form 
more resistant to enviromental changes and better able to exercise influence 
over the environment. These activities may include modifications in the 
ideology itself, the development of closer linkages with organizational and 
community rituals, and routinized relations with patrons, producers, and 
potential audiences. The thrust of this framework, then, is to suggest some of 
the social mechanisms by which ideologies become attached to particular 
social contexts, thereby transcending some of the limitations that have been 
inherent in models based on psychological, subjective, or purely philosophi- 
cal affinities. , 


CONCLUSION 


The impression should not be given that cultural sociology has emerged as a 
unified subdiscipline with shared theoretical emphases or a common set of 
empirical problems. In terms of the framework just mentioned, it stands most 
clearly in the midst of a “production” phase: a proliferation of new and old 
theoretical, methodological, and substantive interests stimulated by broader 
uncertainties in the discipline, by an influx of genres and ideas from related 
disciplines, and by an apparent increase in the resources and rewards available 
for work in this area. As time progresses, a selective process may become 
more clearly evident—a winnowing from among these competing per- 
spectives, depending on their capacity to secure resources. At the same time, 
this model would also predict that particular perspectives will become in- 
stitutionalized—associated with specific departments, journals, books, and 
contributors. Already it is evident that those who have thought of culture as an 
implicit or subjective facet of social life are in contention with those who 
portray culture in terms of specific kinds of discourse, texts, or other symbolic 
products. Moreover, competition has arisen between those who regard cultur- 
al sociology as more legitimately concerned with the social contexts in which 
culture is produced and those who wish to focus attention more clearly on the 
content of these products themselves. It is, in fact, this intellectual competi- 
tion among contending orientations that promises to animate innovative work 
in cultural sociology in the immediate future. 
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Abstract 


The last decade saw considerable advances in the state of research on social 
stratification, work, and personality. The program carried out by Kohn, 
Schooler, and colleagues was central to refocusing research on social struc- 
ture and personality, and generating new knowledge about social stratifica- 
tion, work, and personality. The review is organized around the Kohn- 
Schooler program and considers other research and issues in relation to this 
centerpiece. It includes central features and findings of the Kohn-Schooler 
models, replication support and extensions, scope conditions and limitations, 
alternate hypotheses and relationships to other explanatory models, and other 
forms of unattended heterogeneity. The review concludes with a summary of 
the ways in which the field can and should move beyond this central program; 
the summary is organized in terms of a research agenda at multiple levels of 
time and' space in social structure. 


INTRODUCTION 


The puzzle of a question posed 25 years ago and the evolution of its answer 
form the background for this review. Kohn (1963) asked, “Why does social 
class matter for parents’ relationships with their children?” The historical 
context for the question included a long tradition of comparative an- 
thropological studies of culture and “modal personality,” the link thought to 
be mediated by socialization mechanisms, in particular child-bearing prac- 
tices (Sewell 1963). In the 1950s and 1960s, sociologists shifted the earlier 
emphasis on culture to social structure, specifically social class. Social class 
typically meant “working” or “middle,” but the concept was underpinned by a 
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general notion of hierarchical social status; personality typically referred to 
some underlying continuum of "adjustment" (Haller 1985). Embedded in 
Kohn's specific query was a more general question—What are the processes 
by which a person's position in social structure molds his or her behavior? 
Earlier research, and even many contemporary studies, stopped with the 
demonstration of some correlation between social position and some out- 
come, without pursuing the question, "Why?" The eventual research program 
of Kohn, Schooler, and colleagues, evolving as a series of answers to the 
earlier question, both illustrated and contributed to a major refocusing of 
research on social structure and personality (House 1981). From the mid- 
sixties onward, empirical macroscopic studies of national character declined. 
The emphasis on holistic conceptions of culture and national character shifted 
to an emphasis on "aspects of societies in relation to aspects of individual 
personality" (House 1981:526). A looser, multidimensional approach to per- 
sonality replaced the earlier Freudian approach, which was based on a coher- 
ent dynamic system and personality types and structures (DiRenzo 1977). 

House (1981) characterized the refocusing of research on social structure 
and personality in terms of three principles, which also comprise desiderata 
for this area of research. The components principle says social structures 
(positions, systems) are multidimensional, and explanations need to specify 
clearly which dimensions are important for which phenomena. The proximity 
principle focuses on understanding the more proximate stimuli that impinge 
on people and then mapping the causal patterns across broader levels of social 
structure in time and space. The psychological principle defines the need to 
specify the psychological processes implicated when variations in social 
structure impinge in people's attitudes and behaviors. Each of the principles 
summarizes recent advances in research on work, personality, and social 
stratification, yet at the same time defines limitations of current knowledge 
and foreshadows the research agenda. 

My review concentrates on the state of knowledge about personality, work, 
and social stratification. It draws on research in a number of areas—social 
structure and personality, socialization, organizational structure and behavior, 
human development and the life course, stratification and work, and the 
psychology of work and personality—but does not attempt a comprehensive 
review of any of them.! I organize the review around the research program of 
Kohn, Schooler, J. Miller, K. Miller, Schoenbach, and Schoenberg (hereaf- 


'For reviews of these related areas, consult: social structure and personality (DiRenzo 1977, 
House 1981, Snyder & Ickes 1985), organizational structure and behavior (Ouchi & Wilkins 
1985, Pfeffer 1985), social stratification, organizations, and work (Baron 1984, Miller 1987), 
socialization (Kerckhoff 1972, Bush & Simmons 1981, Gecas 1981), human development and 
the life course (Clausen 1986, Sorensen et al 1986), and the psychology of work and personality 
(O’Brien 1986). : 
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ter, the Kohn-Schooler approach or model), in particular, around develop- 
ments in the last decade. The review considers other research and issues in 
relation to this centerpiece. 

The Kohn-Schooler approach has become the dominant approach to the 
study of work, personality, and social stratification, and one major approach 
to the study of social structure and personality, comprising a core of knowl- 
edge and method. A growing body of research constitutes replication or 
extension of, or reaction against, the Kohn-Schooler approach. The Kohn- 
Schooler approach offers a framework for reviewing other research de- 
velopments, for example, social class and age variations in self-esteem 
(Rosenberg & Pearlin 1978), or work and stress (LaRocco et al 1980, Pearlin 
et al 1981). In its strengths and weaknesses, the Kohn-Schooler model helps 
decipher the import of new developments in other areas, for example, in 
research on organizational control and productivity (Ouchi & Johnson 1978), 
or successful adjustments to aging (Featherman 1987, Rowe & Kahn 1987). 
Finally, the Kohn-Schooler program has been successful: in addressing the 
question of why social class affects child rearing; in offering a cumulative 
research tradition that incorporates methodological and other advances; in 
redirecting much of the research in social structure and personality; and in 
shedding new light on old questions. For example, the long-standing interest 
of sociologists in the contrasting images of workers as pawns (e.g. as objects 
of larger social forces such as alienating work conditions) and workers as 
active agents (e.g. as selectors, modifiers, and organizers; as self-reflexive) 
stands informed by recent estimates of contemporaneous and lagged recipro- 
cal influences between job and personality. 


THE KOHN-SCHOOLER APPROACH 


Class and Conformity (Kohn 1969) clearly established that parents of differ- 
ent social classes held different values and engaged in different behaviors 
toward their children and one another. Parents from higher social classes—but 
most of the subsequent detailed comparisons were on men and fathers— 
placed greater emphasis on self-directed behavior and thought patterns, 
whereas lower social classes placed greater emphasis ori conformity, obedi- 
ence to external authority, and external appearances. Social class was con- 
ceptualized and measured in terms of multiple hierarchical dimensions of 
education, occupational position (prestige), and income. But education and 
occupation received most attention, particularly in comparisons that used the 
Hollingshead Index, which generated five classes based on a weighting of 
occupation and education (occupation being the most important) (Kohn 1969, 
pp. 10-15). Subsequent studies dropped the Hollingshead measure along with 
“working” and “middle” class designations, and with a few exceptions (Kohn 
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1976, Kohn & Schoenbach 1983, Kohn et al 1987), conceptualized and 
measured class in terms of correlated dimensions of the stratification system, 
namely, education, occupational status, and income. 

The most important demonstration in the 1969 book showed that the 
correlation between class and values was appreciably reduced by controlling 
for structural conditions of work, in particular, components of occupational 
self-direction. The assertion and evidence that structural conditions of work 
mediated the effects of social stratification position on values and behaviors 
would become a central premise of the model(s) and research program that 
followed. 


The Kohn-Schooler Model: Central Features and Findings 


The model, or more accurately, the series of models and extensions by Kohn, 
Schooler, and colleagues contain several central features in the core versions 
(Kohn & Schooler 1973, 1978, 1981, 1982, 1983). First, their approach 
studies job conditions, conceptualized and measured across jobs, versus case 
studies of single occupations or studies that use a single global characteristic 
of jobs or occupations (e.g. prestige, socioeconomic status). Measures of job 
conditions are taken from people reporting on their current or recent job. 
Hence, the measures are objective relative to measures of people's judgments 
about what is important or preferred in their job (Hackman & Lawler 1971) 
but are less "objective" than ratings of job conditions provided by expert 
observers (Cain & Treiman 1981), setting aside for the moment questions of 
accuracy. The structural imperatives of jobs, deductively and inductively 
generated over several studies, include: (a) occupational self-direction (sub- 
stantive complexity of work, closeness of supervision, and routinization); (b) 
job pressures (time pressure, heaviness, dirtiness, and hours worked per 
week); (c) extrinsic risks and rewards (the probability of being held responsi- 
ble for things outside of one's control, the risk of losing one's job or business, 
job protections, and job income); and (d) position in the organizational 
structure (ownership, position in supervisory hierarchy, and bureaucratiza- 
tion—size and number of authority levels.) 

The models also feature multiple dimensions of personality, although the 
specific dimensions and their organization are not derived from a com- 
prehensive theory of personality. Various observers doubt that a valid version 
of such a theory ever existed, or could occur (Mischel 1973), or will in the 
near future (Kohn 1987; but for example, see Holland 1973; for an in- 
termediate position, see Snyder & Ickes 1985). As an intermediate position, 
personality usually denotes more versus less enduring psychological attributes 
that have some internal organization and inherent tendencies, such as per- 
ceptual, cognitive, or motivational implications for behavior (House 1981). 
Further, some capacities and abilities (e.g. perceptual, spatial, Piagetian, 
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primary mental; Schaie 1979; Denney 1982) are more enduring than those in 
the Kohn-Schooler approach but are left out of this program. And a number of 
less enduring psychological attributes, such as job attitudes, preferences, and 
components of job satisfaction, are not studied or are studied only tangentially 
in the Kohn-Schooler model. I return to this issue below. 

The Kohn-Schooler approach takes an intermediate position. The con- 
ceptualization of personality is neither exhaustive nor theoretically com- 
prehensive. On the other hand, the specific dimensions are sufficiently central 
to prior research and sufficiently comprehensive that a demonstration of a 
pattern of effects in relation to job conditions is credible and warrants 
attention. The three fundamental or organizing dimensions of personality in 
these studies are intellectual flexibility, self-directedness of orientation, and 
sense of well-being or distress. Among the subdimensions of the organizing 
dimensions are: authoritarian-conservatism, personally responsible standards 
of morality, trustfulness, self-confidence, self-deprecation, fatalism, anxiety, 
and idea-conformity. A few of the studies use additional measures including 
multiple components of alienation (Kohn 1976), job satisfaction, and occupa- 
tional commitment (Kohn & Schooler 1973). Several of the dimensions and 
measures closely approximate established concepts and related literatures, for 
example, self-confidence and self-deprecation in relation to components of 
self-esteem (Wells & Marwell 1976, Rosenberg 1979) or fatalism in relation 
to subdimensions of locus of control, such as personal contro] (Gurin et al 
1978). 

In short, the Kohn-Schooler approach features multiple dimensions of work 
and personality cast in a larger theoretical framework that links social 
stratification position to structural imperatives of jobs, which in turn are 
linked to components of personality. The analytic strategy uses structural 
equation models, estimated with two-stage least squares on cross-sectional 
data in several of the earlier papers and with maximum likelihood methods on 
longitudinal data in more recent papers. The models permit estimates under a 
set of assumptions (Bielby & Hauser 1977) of lagged and contemporaneous 
reciprocal effects between conditions of work and personality dimensions—in 
this case, with nonexperimental, panel survey data. The models allow for 
control of spurious association and, in the case of multiple indicators, for 
latent constructs; they also allow for the separation of estimates of reliability, 
validity, stability (Wheaton et al 1977). Finally, this type of model simulta- 
neously considers dimensions of work and personality in the context of a 
system of relationships versus serial or sequential treatment of bivariate or 
multivariate relationships. Each of these features represents advances in the 
state-of-the-art of research on social structure and personality; many of these 
advances are still making their way into various research quarters. Short of an 
experimental design, this is a relatively strong strategy for making causal 
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inferences. The general specification of the models draws upon multiple 
indicator measurement models for personality dimensions and components of 
occupational self-direction, but not for other work conditions or background 
variables. The models contain lagged versions of (second-order factor) per- 
sonality dimensions and components of occupational self-direction, based on 
measures taken in 1964 and 1974. Thus, the specification allows for lagged 
effects (10 years) of job conditions on personality dimensions and vice versa, 
along with contemporaneous reciprocal estimates of relationships between 
components of personality and job conditions. A large set of exogenous 
background control variables includes: age, race, education, religious and 
national background, parent’s education and occupation levels, region, 
urbanicity, and number of children in family of origin. Identification is 
achieved in more complicated models through instrumental variables, estima- 
tion in steps of the measurement model, then fixing these estimates in the 
larger structural equations, and then setting select parameters to zero based on 
prior (simpler model) estimates of zero effect. Campbell (1984) offers review 
and discussion of the estimation and identification issues. 

The central findings from the longitudinal comparisons (Kohn & Schooler 
1978, 1982) show an extensive pattern of small to modest effects between 
structural imperatives of jobs and dimensions of personality. Each component 
of job (except heaviness) affects one or more dimensions of personality. 
Considering all of the effects, components of occupational self-direction are 
most important, particularly substantive complexity. Conditions of work are 
somewhat more important in defining variations in personality than vice 
versa, but considerable variability occurs by dimension of job and personal- 
ity. Further, each facet of personality affects one or more job conditions (or, 
more accurately, one’s perception of job conditions). On balance, relatively 
more of the effects of job on personality are contemporaneous, whereas 
relatively more of the effects of personality on (perceptions of) job conditions 
are lagged (effects over 10 years). The net stabilities (e.g. the path from 
earlier to later measurement of the same dimension) of personality dimensions 
range from .7 (standardized) for ideational flexibility to .35 for idea conform- 
ity, with most dimensions ranging from .5 to .6; net ten-year stabilities for job 
conditions are lower, ranging from .55 for ownership to .08 for closeness of 
supervision, with most stabilities in the range of .2 to .4. 

A specific example illustrates some of the general patterns of effect. In a 
1982 specification (Kohn & Schooler 1982), 9 of 14 job conditions have 
effects on ideational flexibility that are statistically significant at conventional 
levels of probability and are different from zero. Of the 9 effects, 6 are 
contemporaneous versus lagged, the largest being the effect of substantive 
complexity (B = .13). In comparison, ideational flexibility significantly 
affects 6 of 14 job conditions. All of these effects are lagged, the largest being 
the effect of ideational flexibility on substantive complexity of work (B = 
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.31). Controls for social class (education, income, and occupational status), 
industry, sex, and formal organizational structure do not appreciably diminish 
these effects, although education has consistently important direct and in- 
direct effects on personality dimensions, particularly valuations of self- 
direction for self and children, and ideational flexibility (Kohn & Schoenbach 
1983: Table 7). Kohn & Schooler (1982) interpret the effects as nontrivial, for 
example, noting that the effects of substantive complexity on a highly stable 
personality trait such as intellectual flexibility are about one quarter as large as 
the effects of men's earlier levels of intellectual flexibility. More generally, 
men in self-directed jobs become less authoritarian, less self-deprecatory, less 
fatalistic, and less conformist in their ideas while becoming more self-confident 
and more responsible to standards of morality. Similarly, although usually operat- 
ing over ten years rather than contemporaneously, higher levels of ideational 
flexibility generate more substantively complex work, a more advantageous 
position in the organizational structure, Shorter work hours but fewer job pro- 
tections; self-directedness of orientation generates less close supervision, with less 
heavy lifting or less physical work, and higher job income; and higher levels of 
distress generate greater time pressures, less heavy physical exertion in work, and 
a greater perception of being held responsible. 

Kohn & Schooler interpret the effects of work conditions on personality in 
terms of the logic of "learning generalization," in which people learn from 
their jobs in direct fashion and generalize the lessons to off-job realities. In 
other words, rather than using more complicated psychological mechanisms 
of compensation, displacement, or processing in cognitive schema, the 
structural imperatives of jobs affect worker's values, orientations to self and 
society, and cognitive functioning through a direct process of learning from 
the job and selected "generalization" of what has been learned, consistent 
with psychological theories of reinforcement and social learning (Kohn 1987: 
note 3). Note that (a) cognitive processing or styles (Snyder & Ickes 1985), 
(b) affective or attributional judgments by workers in terms of control, 
efficacy, or esteem (Bandura 1977, Korman 1976), or (c) worker-job "fit," 
need fulfillment, or satisfaction levels (French et al 1982, Oldham & Hack- 
man 1981, O'Brien 1986)—among other alternative explanations—are not 
part of the learning-generalization explanation. In short, the effect of job on 
person is more immediate in temporal terms and more simple than complex in 
terms of psychological dynamics. In contrast, the effects of personality on job 
are longer-term; jobs and the job structure are presumably less malleable; 
workers exert their personality in selecting jobs over the longer term or in 
slowly molding their jobs. 


Replication Support and Extensions 


The replication support for the core findings in the Kohn-Schooler approach 
falls into several categories: (a) studies by Kohn, Schooler and colleagues 
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with the same data set, and in some cases additional data sets, with variations 
of the same basic model (in measures, specification, and so on); (b) nonexper- 
imental studies by others, but with different data sets, and related but only 
approximations to the original measures and models; (c) experimental evi- 
dence that indirectly bears on the truth of inferences in the model. In no sense 
could the studies in the second and third categories be considered careful or 
direct replications; the population definitions, sampling procedures, measure- 
ment instruments, added or left-out variables, and differing specification and 
estimation procedures, and historical conditions generate slippage. Rather, 
one can only infer support indirectly and across the general tenor of findings 
from different studies. Given the complexity of the models and measures of 
the Kohn-Schooler approach it is unlikely the field will ever produce many, if 
any, exact replications. 

The most exacting replications of the Kohn-Schooler model for men come 
from cross-national comparisons in Poland (Slomczynski et al 1981, J. Miller 
et al 1985, Kohn et al 1987) and Japan (Naoi & Schooler 1985). In Poland and 
Japan, as in the United States, components of occupational self-direction are 
the most important of the job conditions, particularly opportunities for in- 
tellectual flexibility and the valuing of self-direction. However, there are 
differences between the role of education in Poland and in the United States, 
for example, and in the psychological effects of organizational position in 
Japan, which do not occur in the United States. Further, the Polish and 
Japanese comparisons involve cross-sectional data; so to conclude that any of 
these relationships are universal across industrial societies is premature. It is 
fair to say that more evidence exists of cross-national similarity than of 
difference. Other cross-national evidence is generally favorable, but precise 
comparisons are not possible because of differences in data, measures, 
methods, or because of the partial nature of relationships under consideration 
(for citations, see Kohn 1987). 

J. Miller et al (1979) found a broad pattern of similarity in the relationships 
between 13 of the Kohn-Schooler job conditions and dimensions of psycho- 
logical functioning. In special comparisons where identical measurement 
models were developed for men and for women, only 5 of 36 job-personality 
associations showed statistically significant differences between men and 
women. The data refer to employed wives (N — 269) of men in the Kohn- 
Schooler sample. The models are cross-sectional, without longitudinal in- 
formation on psychological functioning. Other support for similarity of the 
base relationships comes from Spenner & Otto (1985). Their structural equa- 
tion models used longitudinal data on self-esteem and personal control (13 
year interval, multiple indicators), and measures of substantive complexity of 
work (measured for occupations) along with six other measures of the quality 
of work histories. The net effects of substantive complexity of work on adult 
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self-esteem and personal control were statistically indistinguishable for men 
and women, and similar to the levels reported by Kohn & Schooler (1982) and 
Miller et al (1979). There were no significant lagged effects of adolescent 
self-esteem or personal control on substantive complexity of work for men or 
women (similar to the Kohn-Schooler findings for men; their data contain no 
longitudinal information on personality for women). In contrast, the rela- 
tionships of personality dimensions to work history variables (involuntary job 
shifts, durations unemployed and working full-time) differed more by gender. 
The data came from a statewide sample of several thousand men and women. 
In summary, some evidence suggests that the core relationships involving 
occupational self-direction and personality dimensions are similar for men 
and women.? At the same time, longitudinal studies of these relationships for 
heterogeneous samples of women are in short supply- 

Much of the other longitudinal evidence for the effects of job attributes on 
stable personal characteristics (for the United States) is restricted to men but is 
generally consistent with the core findings from the Kohn-Schooler model. 
Again, for these studies significant differences in data, method, measure- 
ment, and design render precise comparison impossible. Andrisani & Nestel 
(1976) found that changes in job status generated corresponding changes in 
locus of control over a two-year interval for a sample of middle-aged US 
males. Bachman & O'Malley (1977; Bachman et al 1978), using data from 
the national Youth in Transition sample, found that self-esteem as measured 
in high school had a small but significant effect on subsequent occupational 
status, and occupational status had a modest net enhancing effect on con- 
temporaneous self-esteem. Lindsay & Knox (1984) found small selection 
effects of prior work values (intrinsic and extrinsic) on intrinsic and extrinsic 
task features of work at a seven-year interval, while intrinsic task features had 
a modest contemporaneous effect on intrinsic work values. The Lindsay- 
Knox comparisons drew on the National Longitudinal Study of the Class of 
1972, but unfortunately, although their models use contemporaneous mea- 
sures of work characteristics and work values the models do not specify 
reciprocal effects. 

Finally, a series of studies by Mortimer and colleagues generally corrobo- 
rate the operation of selection (effects of personality dimensions on work 
conditions) and socialization effects (effects of work conditions on personality 
dimensions). The central measures of work conditions include work autono- 
my (decision-making ability, innovative thinking, and challenge), social 
content of the occupation (interpersonal complexity), and job income. The 
data refer to a sample of male college graduates surveyed in college and ten 
years later (Mortimer et al 1986). In one study (Mortimer & Lorence 19792), 


2Also see Spade 1983, as cited in Kohn (1987). 
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occupational values in college had modest effects on subsequent work autono- 
my; work autonomy had modest-to-strong effects on contemporaneous occu- 
pational values, assessments of self-competence, and work involvement. In 
another study with the same data set (Mortimer & Lorence 1979b; also see 
Mortimer & Finch 1986), self-competence measured during the senior year of 
college exerted a modest selection effect on subsequent work autonomy; and 
work autonomy exhibited a net socializing effect on contemporaneous judg- 
ments of self-competence. Other comparisons consider selection and 
socialization effects on work involvement with the same (Mortimer et al 
1986) and with an alternate data set (Lorence & Mortimer 1985). 

O’Brien (1986; also see Brousseau 1978) reviews selected other longitudin- 
al comparisons, but these studies are more remote in terms of their com- 
parability to the Kohn-Schooler model. I consider the relation of studies of 
stress and distress to the Kohn-Schooler approach below. Other generally 
supportive lines of research investigate parental valuation of self-direction/ 
conformity in relation to social stratification position, but they typically do 
not include direct measures of job conditions other than overall status (for 
example, see Morgan et al 1979; Alwin 1984, 1987). Finally, experimental 
studies that include manipulations of task characteristics or job attributes 
generally find expected effects in terms of corresponding changes in (a) job 
perceptions, and (5) selected job-related attitudes, satisfactions, and attribu- 
tions (for review see O'Brien 1986:43—46, 120-27). But these latter studies 
generally cannot be used to demonstrate the longer-term, enduring effects of 
jobs on personality, or to decipher reciprocal relations between work and 
personality. 

Other extensions of the basic Kohn-Schooler interpretation involve educa- 
tional self-direction, housework, and leisure activities. All of these extensions 
were generated from the Kohn-Schooler data. K. A. Miller et a1 (1985) found 
educational self-direction (as measured by high levels of substantive complex- 
ity of schoolwork, and low levels of close supervision by teachers) had a 
modest (B — .28) net effect on student's contemporaneous levels of ideational 
flexibility; in turn, student's ideational flexibility had a significant reciprocal 
effect on educational self-direction (B = .18). The data refer to sons and 
daughters of follow-up sample members, enrolled in grades seven through 
college when they were interviewed in 1974 (N — 189). K. A. Miller et al 
(1986) extended these findings to noncognitive personality outcomes, report- 
ing modest net effects of educational self-direction on self-directedness of 
orientation and distress, and net effects of distress on educational self- 
direction. Much of the effect of educational self-direction on cognitive 
functioning is indirect through effects on other personality dimensions—see 
Bowles & Gintis (1976) for earlier theoretical arguments. Consistent with the 
classic spillover hypothesis (Wilensky 1960), K. A. Miller & Kohn (1983) 
found positive net effects of the substantive complexity of job conditions on 
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the contemporaneous intellectual level of leisure activities off the job, also 
consistent with the notion of learning generalization. Finally, some evidence 
suggests that reciprocal relationships between the self-directedness of house- 
work (principally substantive complexity) and dimensions of personality are 
similar to such relationships for paid employment for women but not for men 
(Schooler et al 1983, Schooler et al 1984). One interesting line of extension 
for future research involves the applicability of self-direction as a structural 
component of roles to other nonwork role relationships and life domains, such 
as marriage, retirement, and the sick role (for some intriguing parallels in 
successful aging, see Rowe & Kahn 1987). 


APPRAISAL AND CRITIQUE 


The Kohn-Schooler program of research helped to refocus the study of social 
structure and personality; it also generated new knowledge on the rela- 
tionships among social stratification, work, and personality. The program 
established as a truism the finding that much of the effect of social stratifica- 
tion position (education, occupational status, and income) and organizational 
position on personality flows through the objective conditions of day-to-day 
work experiences. Because of this program we have a more comprehensive 
understanding of which objective conditions of work generate socialization 
changes in particular dimensions of personality. Similarly, we know more 
about the dimensions of personality that select workers into jobs of given type 
or that lead to alterations of jobs by workers. We know that occupational 
self-direction, in particular the substantive complexity of work, plays a 
central role in this larger web of socialization and selection processes. Fur- 
ther, the. generalizations about relationships appear to hold under a broad 
range of controls for spuriousness, alternate explanations, direct and indirect 
replication support, and selected extensions of the basic model. Certainly 
compared with studies a quarter century ago, this program has brought 
together the sociological images of the worker as a malleable pawn vs the 
worker as active efficacious agent. We know more about the relative accuracy 
of these images, and where and how they fit together. But as with any 
program, there are unresolved issues, limitations, other research develop- 
ments, and ways in which the field goes beyond and needs to go beyond a 
central research program (for other assessments and review, consult: House 
1981, Mortimer 1984, Campbell 1984, Haller 1985, Mortimer et al 1986, 
O'Brien 1986, Kohn 1987). 


Scope Conditions and Limitations 


SAMPLE, DESIGN, POPULATION COVERAGE, AND ESTIMATION The sam- 
ple and design for much of the research refers to a national sample of over 
3000 persons, representative of the male, full-time (greater than 25 hours per 
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week) employed civilian labor force, age 16 and over in 1964. The 1964 
survey included completed interviews from 76% of the original sample. The 
1974 follow-up study reinterviewed about 700 of the original men, 7896 of the 
men randomly selected for reinterview. Thus, the longitudinal data refer to 
about 60% of the original sampled population of men. Left out of the design 
are those in the military, those unemployed or working part-time, the dis- 
abled, those not at work, discouraged workers, and those in school and other 
institutions (if not employed in the civilian labor force). I estimate that the 
follow-up subsample refers to less than half, say 40-50%, of the living male 
population age 16 and over in 1964. The sample of women is even more select 
as it refers to wives of the reinterviewed men. 

These sample selections do not necessarily pose a serious threat to in- 
ferences from the national data; for example, some descriptive comparisons 
suggest small differences for the attrition between 1964 and 1974 (Kohn & 
Schooler 1983). Other studies lend assurance to the generality of some of the 
major findings. But the population coverage limitations should be kept in 
mind in light of the potentially insidious effects of sample selection biases on 
internal and external validity (Berk 1983). Further, some theoretically in- 
teresting effects may operate at the boundary of the design, for example, in 
work-personality linkages for discouraged workers (Liebow 1967), or for 
those with irregular careers (Spenner & Otto 1985). 

Another central feature of the design and boundary conditions involves 
snapshots of job conditions and personality at two points in time taken ten 
years apart. Among the implications of this design feature is the assumption 
of a stratification-work-personality system in steady-state or equilibrium con- 
ditions, a static versus mathematically dynamic state of affairs (Tuma & 
Hannan 1984). Time and change are not explicitly modeled features of reality; 
hence timing effects, threshold effects, time paths of change, oscillations, and 
rates of change (along with other forms of heterogeneity) are not available, as 
Kohn (1987) has acknowledged. Finally, the estimation and identification of 
structural equation models in the Kohn-Schooler program involve appreciable 
complexities. The resolutions adopted involve not so much matters of what 
are correct or incorrect models as they do issues of sensitivity of the findings 
of alternate resolutions, some of which have been checked and others not 
(Alwin & Jackson 1982, Campbell 1984). In fairness, the record should show 
the Kohn-Schooler program has been a leader not a laggard in the method- 
ological rigor it brought to the study of social structure and personality. 


STRATIFICATION, WORK, AND JOBS One line of argument would suggest 
that the conceptualization and measurement of stratification inadequately 
captures larger (i.e. relational —see Wright 1985) dimensions of the class 
structure, such as dimensions of exploitation besides ownership. The exclu- 
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sion underestimates the effects of "stratification," or misspecifies rela- 
tionships that condition the reciprocal effects of job conditions and personal- 
ity. I know of no studies that rigorously demonstrate such. The baseline 
models are found in Kohn (1976), Kohn & Schoenbach (1983), and Kohn et 
al (1987). 

A related argument suggests that important aspects of organizational struc- 
ture and contexts are left out of the specification of social stratification. 
Beyond the measures used in the Kohn-Schooler program (ownership, posi- 
tion in supervisory hierarchy, size and number of authority levels) a number 
of other features of organizational structure and context have been implicated 
for their additive or interactive (i.e. conditioning the effects of other varia- 
bles) effects on job attitudes, work values, and personality. These include 
centralization, formalization, sectoral location and type of technology (Rous- 
seau 1978, Oldham & Hackman 1981, Hodson & Sullivan 1985), physical 
features of the environment (Oldham & Rotchford 1983), organizational 
control strategy (Ouchi & Johnson 1978), organizational climates (James & 
Jones 1974), and interpersonal contexts and relationships in work (LaRocco et 
al 1980). The quality of the supporting evidence is highly uneven. Com- 
prehensive, comparable tests with the Kohn-Schooler model are not yet 
available. Further, it is not clear if the added organizational factors make a 
difference for work-personality relationships, nor whether the processes of 
influence operate directly on job conditions or personality, indirectly on job 
conditions or personality, or form some more complicated relationship with 
job-personality linkages. 

Another limitation concerns the quality, comprehensiveness, and con- 
ceptualization of structural imperatives of jobs. Some job constructs have 
elaborate multiple indicators (substantive complexity); others have single 
indicators (routinization). The effects on covariance patterns and inferences 
are unknown. I know of no independent replications of the Kohn-Schooler 
factor structure for job conditions; some initial attempts with occupation-level 
measures have not been successful (Spenner 1980). Other more general 
factorizations of work features, jobs, and occupations show related but not 
identical dimensions (Spenner 1983). O’Brien (1986) criticizes the measures 
of substantive complexity as really measures of skill level. O’Brien may be 
correct, but this may be a strength rather than a weakness of the model 
because the organizing dimensions of the skill requirements of work generally 
show at least two closely related to occupational self-direction. Spenner 
(1983) conceptualizes two organizing dimensions of skill requirements— 
substantive complexity and autonomy control—with the former dimension 
similar to the Kohn-Schooler definition of substantive complexity, and the 
latter dimension (within role discretion to contro] the content, manner, and 
speed with which a task is done) encompassing Kohn & Schooler’s closeness 
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of supervision and routinization. In short, the dimensions of occupational 
self-direction may be fewer than first thought, but nothing indicates this 
would appreciably change the larger conclusions. 

A fair amount of evidence suggests that measures of job characteristics 
taken from individuals are reliable and valid compared with more objective 
measures taken from expert observers or job classification systems, with 
correlations generally ranging from r — .6 to .9 for multiple indicators (see 
Kohn & Schooler 1973, Spenner 1980, Oldham & Hackman 1981, O'Brien 
1986, but compare Lopata et al 1985). Beyond the reliability and validity of 
individual-level measures of job characteristics compared with more “objec- 
tive" measures, some have suggested the importance of including objective 
measures and subjective perceptions of job attributes (O'Brien 1986). 
According to the additive version of this argument (I consider interaction 
arguments below), worker perceptions are social constructions that only 
partly reflect the objective conditions of work; and perceptions mediate the 
effects of objective conditions and/or independently affect or are affected by 
personality (Salancik & Pfeffer 1978). Some evidence suggests that personal- 
ity, ability, and social cues distort job perceptions in laboratory and nonlabo- 
ratory settings (Thomas & Griffin 1983, Humphrey 1985). On the other hand, 
experimental studies show that manipulations of objective job attributes 
generate corresponding changes in job perceptions (O'Brien 1986), and for 
central job attributes, the correlations between objective and perceived mea- 
sures are high. I am unaware of any comprehensive structural equation 
models with requisite longitudinal information on personality as well as 
parallel measurement structures for objective and perceived job characteris- 
tics. 

A related but distinct argument suggests worker values in areas correspond- 
ing to job dimensions have additive effects on other job attitudes and per- 
sonality. For less stable components of "personality," there is evidence 
supporting this view (for example, for job satisfaction see Kalleberg 1977). 
Further, some evidence suggests that work values have modest additive 
selection effects on job conditions, but little longitudinal evidence that such 
values have sizable independent additive effects on other more stable di- 
mensions of personality (Mortimer et al 1986). 

In summary, the various arguments about dimensions of stratification, 
work, and jobs represent more matters of limitations, qualifications, or 
hypotheses to be checked relative to the Kohn-Schooler models than major 
threats to the validity of the central conclusions. 


DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY While the Kohn-Schooler measures of per- 
sonality are comprehensive at the level of moderately to highly stable charac- 
teristics, the lines of critique include: (a) fuzzy concepts for intellectual 
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flexibility and self-directedness of orientation (e.g. the meaning is unclear; 
see O'Brien 1986:149—50); (b) left-out dimensions such as primary mental 
and other abilities (i.e. elements of fluid and crystallized intelligence) on the 
one hand, and for less stable psychological attributes, the exclusion of job 
attitudes, dimensions of satisfaction, work values and so on, on the other 
hand; (c) inattention to master personality dimensions such as flexibility- 
rigidity, general affectivity (Staw et al 1986), or type A-B personality (Kelly 
& Houston 1985, Evans et al 1987); (d) inattention to processual dimensions 
of personality (i.e. dimensions of maturing; Heath 1977); (e) inattention to 
alternate dimensions of self, for example, identity structures and processes 
(Stryker & Statham 1985); and (f) inadequate specification of psychological 
process (e.g. the mechanics of learning generalization; the associated cogni- 
tive, affective, perceptual and attributional mechanisms) (House 1981, also 
see Halaby 1986). Space restrictions preclude review of issues, arguments, 
and evidence. I offer several summary observations.? For the most part, the 
alternate dimensions and lines of argument represent interesting hypotheses 
awaiting evidence. Further, some of the additional dimensions or respecified 
dimensions may be important but in additive fashion—that is, as additions but 
not fundamental revisions to the larger models. Following House's (1981) 
earlier appraisal, the major weakness of the Kohn-Schooler approach may be 
the specification of psychological processes. At the panel survey design level, 
the process of "learning generalization" is inferred; it is not directly observed, 
specified, or tested. Hence, this line of critique comprises one of the more 
fertile areas for future research. 


DOES IT MATTER? WHAT MATTERS? For some time, observers have noted 
the modest if not small size of relationships between indicators of social class 
and parental child-rearing values and behaviors, and dimensions of personal- 
ity relevant to the socialization of self (Kerckhoff 1972). Why are the 
relationships so modest in size (for one answer, see Meyer 1986)? Have we 
failed to capture the “real” relationships between social class, social stratifica- 
tion and the socialization of offspring and self? Perhaps other features of class 
or interactions with class are more important for the development of children 
and adults, such as economic depressions and dislocations (Elder 1974, Elder 
et al 1984, Pearlin et al 1981), family disruptions (Hetherington et al 1983), 
or more generally, departures from what is usual and “normal” (Ryff 1984, 
Gurin & Brim 1984). Or perhaps we have only begun to capture the dynamics 
of class, socialization, and development (distinct from fixed point-in-time 
effects of class on personality). For example, a majority of American children 
experience one or more significant changes in social class in their family of 


3For Kohn’s reflections on some of these issues, see Kohn (1987). 
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procreation in the first six years of life (Featherman & Spenner 1987). The 
typical intrafamilial (career) change in father's job conditions in the first six 
years of life for a child is 80% of the variability (in standard deviation units) 
across all jobs in the economy; the typical variability within families in job 
conditions approaches the difference that separates a typical white-collar from 
a blue-collar job. In short, better treatment of the dynamics of class and 
stratification might lead to larger or smaller estimates of relationships between 
social class, child-rearing, and one's own personality development. 

Some debate also exists over which of the components of social stratifica- 
tion position are more important for personality, in particular the role of 
education. The Kohn-Schooler findings consistently show an important direct 
and indirect role (through job conditions) for the enduring effects of education 
on various outcomes, yet structural imperatives of jobs have received most of 
the attention. For example, Alwin (1984; 1987) finds a declining significance 
of occupation (status) and a rising impact of educational differences in 
explaining beliefs and values about child-rearing among Americans since 
1950, although as Alwin notes, the comparisons do not include direct mea- 
sures of job conditions. The recent extensions of the models to educational 
self-direction in part remedy the imbalance but also highlight the importance 
of nonwork stratification dimensions and pose questions of how (mediational 
mechanisms) and why education is so important. 


ALTERNATE EXPLANATORY MECHANISMS AND HYPOTHESES A number 
of fields in and around social psychology offer additional or alternate ex- 
planatory mechanisms for learning generalization. Space permits only brief 
listing and commentary. The citations contain examples and reviews of the 
evidence. The current state-of-the-art contains nothing approaching an over- 
arching theoretical perspective that allows integrating or eliminating the 
possibilities. Most of the alternative mechanisms and hypotheses involve 
small-to-large literatures built around each explanation, with the attendant 
problems of different scope conditions, measures, research designs and so on. 
There are few studies that directly pit one explanation against another in a 
rigorous methodological test. Indeed many of the alternatives concentrate on 
different phenomena, so careful comparisons are difficult or impossible, and 
judgments about plausibility are based on evidence inside the research tradi- 
tion. 


"Fit" hypotheses Fit hypotheses suggest that the quality of the match 
between characteristics of workers and the demands of their jobs determines 
the effects of a job on a person and vice versa. One example is person- 
environment fit theory (French et al 1974, also see Caston & Braito 1985), 
wherein the discrepancy between perceptions of job conditions (work load, 
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role ambiguity, responsibility for persons, and job complexity) and pre- 
ferences for such on the same dimensions together generate stress, strain, and 
adjustment problems. Another example is O'Brien's (1986) theory of the 
relationships among factors of skill utilization, job satisfaction, and perform- 
ance. Implicit in the logic-of-fit hypotheses is the notion that characteristics of 
workers moderate the relationship between job and personality. The empirical 
search for such moderator variables has been inconclusive at best and, more 
likely, disappointing (see O'Brien 1986:101—117). Supporting evidence is 
largely restricted to job satisfaction, which is only loosely linked to larger 
constellations of personality dimensions and to job performance, and support- 
ing evidence restricted to the extreme margins of job stimuli, involving 
reactions of stress, strain, and the. like (Iaffaldano & Muchinsky 1985). In 
short, the central thrust of the evidence, including that presented by Kohn & 
Schooler (1973; Kohn 1976), casts doubt on fit hypotheses and favors a 
hypothesis suggesting that jobs have broadly similar effects on the large 
majority of workers. 


Needs and expectancy explanations Needs and expectancy based theories, 
although not in opposition to learning theory approaches (Miller 1987), posit 
an additional layer of cognitive weighting, interpretation, and processing that 
mediates the relationship among job attributes, personality, and work attitude 
outcomes. Examples include theories by Maslow (1943), Vroom (1964), 
Lawler (1973; Hackman & Lawler 1971), and the recent job-characteristics 
theory of work motivation by Hackman & Oldham (1975, 1976; Oldham & 
Hackman 1981). Hackman & Oldham's theory predicts that job satisfaction, 
intrinsic motivation, and work performance depend on a nonlinear combina- 
tion of five job attributes (i.e. the motivating potential score = [(skill variety 
+ task identity + task significance)/3] X autonomy X feedback). Needs- 
based theories have been severely criticized (Salancik & Pfeffer 1977, 1978; 
Pfeffer 1985; O'Brien 1986). For expectancy theories: (a) much of the 
evidence pertains to job satisfaction and work performance but not other 
dimensions of personality; (b) in comparisons with the Kohn-Schooler 
approach, much of the evidence is limited in terms of samples of con- 
venience, cross-sectional designs, left-out variables, lack of controls for 
spuriousness, and weak analytical methods; and (c) no comprehensive study 
makes rigorous empirical comparisons of the two approaches (Oldham & 
Hackman 1981, notwithstanding). Salancik & Pfeffer (1978:225) describe the 
scope of expectancy models with three verbs: “people will do what they can 
do when they want something." Perhaps so. And perhaps the added complex- 
ity of expectancy theories is needed to explain outcomes in certain domains. 
But the sociologist is additionally interested in other features of work and 
personality, and in noncognitive linkages among stratification, work, and 
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personality (e.g. what people don't do; what they cannot do; and what they do 
or don't, can or cannot when they don't want to—and the relationships of 
work and personality under these conditions). 


At the margins: stress, buffering, and mediation The longstanding area of 
study of social class and mental and physical health has been the subject of 
renewed and more rigorous inquiry in recent years (Karasek 1979; LaRocco et 
al 1980; Kessler & Cleary 1980; Pearlin et al 1981; Thoits 1982, 1983; 
Wheaton 1983; for review see Mirowsky & Ross 1986). Several hypotheses 
from this literature are germane to this review: (i) Karasek’s (1979) model 
specifies that an interaction of job conditions affects select personality di- 
mensions. High job demands (approximately, substantive complexity) in 
conjunction with low job decision latitude (approximately, autonomy control) 
generate mental strain (exhaustion and depression) and serious health con- 
sequences. Cross-sectional US and longitudinal Swedish data support the 
interaction hypothesis. (ii) The moderator hypotheses suggest that the social 
psychological experience of stress mediates the effect of job conditions on 
personality, principally, the sense of well-being and distress. Moderator 
hypotheses are additive and interactive. Pearlin et al’s (1981) general model 
specifies additive and interactive hypotheses—such as that self-concept (the 
senses of mastery and self-esteem) mediates the effects of disruptive job 
events on depression—and these have received support in longitudinal com- 
parisons. (iii) According to buffering hypotheses, social supports and coping 
mechanisms, some of which are based in the job or depend on job-related 
experiences, ameliorate the deleterious effects of occupational stress on per- 
sonality, mental and physical health (LaRocco et al 1980, House 1980, 
Pearlin et al 1981). 

The scientific jury continues to deliberate on these hypotheses. There are 
very few if any studies—including those of Kohn & Schooler—that contain 
multiple measures of objective job conditions, measures of perceptions of job 
conditions that include stress and strain, and measures of psychological 
functioning and personality in a longitudinal design. Further, testing of these 
hypotheses involves numerous methodological pitfalls and difficulties (see 
LaRocco et al 1980, Thoits 1982, Wheaton 1983). As Miller (1987) notes, 
these hypotheses target the margins of job stimuli (extreme levels, disruptive 
events such as job loss, and chronic pressures). The human organism is 
responding to trauma and, by general assumption in these models, to de- 
partures from homeostasis or equilibrium conditions. Thus, the subjective 
experience of the organism assumes a critical role. There is evidence that the 
extremes of job stimuli generate strain and health consequences, in some 
cases additive and in other cases interactive (Karasek 1979), particularly for 
job loss. Further, the evidence suggests that understanding effects at the 
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extremes requires consideration of social support, coping mechanisms, and 
select dimensions of personality (such as mastery and self-esteem). But the 
operation of these mechanisms is largely additive and not a buffering variety 
(i.e. interactive) in the case of job-related strains (as distinct from other types 
of strains) (see LaRocco 1980, Pearlin et al 1981). At the margins of stimuli 
in worklife, the social psychological "play" in work-personality linkages 
increases. This nexus is crucial in understanding whether and how worklife 
events and strains have effects on personality that endure (for review see 
O'Brien 1986:184—250), and indeed, in some circumstances that involve 
adaptations and personal growth (Elder 1974; Elder & Liker 1982). Interest- 
ingly, one of the major contributions of recent sociological models of occupa- 
tional stress is the notion that support, coping, and other parts of the stress 
process involve socially structured (versus dispositional) learned reactions 
and behaviors, subject no less to the defining influences of social stratification 
position and conditions of worklife (Pearlin et al 1981). 


Social information processing and other perspectives Consistent with the 
tenor of much recent sociological research but offering more detail is Salancik 
& Pfeffer's (1978) social information processing approach to attitudes, be- 
haviors, and job characteristics. Their model is not so much a theory or 
alternate explanation to Kohn & Schooler's learning generalization approach 
as it is a conceptual framework that helps organize the social processes 
(perceptual/judgment, evaluational/choice, and attributional) that impinge on 
job-attitude, and attitude-behavior linkages. Their framework sensitizes us to 
the socially constructed meanings of task activity and structure. Their 
framework implicates larger structural features of organizations, environ- 
ments, and networks (see Miller 1987), consistent with but more expansive 
than those found in Kohn and Schooler's work, as well as a host of relevant 
psychological processes. For example these include: social comparison pro- 
cesses in the perception of job tasks; social influence and self-perception 
processes in the social construction of attitudes; dissonance and intrinsic 
motivation processes in the commitments that bind people to behavior and 
attitude; and attributional processes as these inform how people see their own 
and other's behaviors and so generate conclusions about their attitudes and 
dispositions. Each of these social processes owns rich research traditions. 
While the Salancik-Pfeffer model is hardly parsimonious, the Kohn-Schooler 
learning-generalization explanation may be too parsimonious and a conse- 
quence of their research design—its time frames and available data contain 
little or no information on the additional processes that may link people and 
jobs. In short, the research agenda includes the careful elaboration of the 
Kohn-Schooler model in terms of associated, additional, and underlying 
social psychological processes. 
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Several other recent lines of development may also inform the elaboration 
of how the job affects the person and the person affects the job. Identity 
theory and research suggest identities (self-in-role meanings that are hierar- 
chical, relational, and have motivational and expectancy implications for 
behavior): These (i) reflect the prior organization of people's lives and 
careers; (ii) organize and filter people's perceptions of work stimuli; and (iii) 
structure job staying and leaving, and perhaps, decisions and behaviors in 
other role domains (i.e. when to have a child) (for review and examples, see 
Burke & Reitzes 1981, Stryker & Statham 1985, Thoits 1986, Serpe 1987, 
Rosenfeld & Spenner 1988). Recent research on control (mastery) and self- 
esteem (enhancement) themes suggest they are: (i) not only classic di- 
mensions of personality but also sources of attributional bias and variations in 
personal style; (ii) both causes and consequences of structured role experi- 
ences and people's perceptions of them; and (iii) of broad importance across 
different life domains, role experiences, and ages (Bandura 1977, Gecas & 
Schwalbe 1983, Elliot 1986, Gurin & Brim 1984, O'Brien 1986, Seligman et 
al 1987, Rowe & Kahn 1987). The Kohn-Schooler approach treats control 
and efficacy as more or less standard components of personality whereas they 
may play a larger role in the organization of self, the nature of attributional 
biases, and sources of motivation for action. In these larger senses, themes of 
control and efficacy may help us understand why some parts of self and 
personality are more responsive to work conditions, perhaps at some times in 
life but not others, or when and along what lines people will seek to modify 
their jobs (Nicholson 1984). 


SUMMARY: MULTIPLE LEVELS OF A RESEARCH 
AGENDA 


One way to organize the limitations of the Kohn-Schooler approach, and other 
research developments as these inform the Kohn-Schooler approach is in 
terms of a-research agenda for stratification, work, and personality, defined in 
levels of time and space (see Kohn 1987 for a complementary perspective). 
The time scale ranges from hours to decades; the space scale spans a single 
person to small groups, organizations, and whole societies. Macroscopic 
defines longer time intervals and larger space units (institutions, societies, 
decades); microscopic defines the smaller space units and shorter time in- 
tervals (for example, people over days and weeks, work groups-over a year); 
and mezzoscopic refers to intermediate levels of time and space (the work 
career or clusters of jobs within and across firms). Time and space define a 
multiplicity of forms of heterogeneity over units in which social stratification, 
work, and personality operate. The Kohn-Schooler approach captures some of 
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the forms of heterogeneity, but on many others it is silent or it ignores 
them. 

One major line of critique and area for future research involves the tempor- 
al feature and the need to capture dynamics in design, data, and explanations. 
The need for “motion picture" types of data (versus snapshots), mathematical- 
ly dynamic models, and explanations that center on change cuts across 
macroscopic, mezzoscopic, and microscopic levels of the research agenda. 


Microscopic 


Consider the microreality of work-personality interactions. Much of our 
knowledge comes from survey designs in which the time frame for an 
explanation covers months, years, or a decade or more. Telescope down to 
the smaller intervals of time and space in which a structural feature of a job 
actually makes a change in a worker's personality. 

If learning-generalization operates as hypothesized, what does that mean? 
Is the learning part of the process as straighforward as implied in the textbook 
images of operant conditioning, reinforcement psychology, and social learn- 
ing theory? Our survey designs typically assume and rarely observe, specify, 
or test the social psychological and psychological concomitants of learning 
generalization. What are the associated perceptual, affective, cognitive, and 
behavioral concomitants of learning generalization? What are the supporting 
and disconfirming attribution patterns and mediations? Or is the learning 
process in this case below the level of cognitive operations and the attribution- 
al web of inferences about self and situation that people use to make sense of 
their world? These questions apply not only to how the job affects the person 
but also to how a domain of personality selects a worker into an occupational 
role or serves as catalyst for human agency, and leads to attempts to modify a 
job or work situation. At present, we have identified the occurrence of the 
larger effect but we do not have a very good idea of what is happening, when 
it happens, and how it might combine and be reflected in a particular path 
coefficient over the course of a decade or more. 

Survey designs are likely to be less informative on this research front; 
experimental and observational designs may be more informative. Further, 
the optimal time frames for design and data collection should be much 
collapsed but with frequent observations within the. shorter time interval. 
Finally, research at this level will require more journeys into other literatures 
and traditions, for example, into experimental social psychology or an- 
thropological studies of work groups and networks. 

Recent contributions illustrate some of the frontiers at this level, for 
example, Schooler's (1984) recent review of experimental and nonexperimen- 
tal research on the structure and effects of complex environments, and 
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Burawoy's (1979) anthropological/observational study of how and under what 
conditions workers in a Chicago machine shop mold their jobs and work 
environments, using a host of mechanisms. Finally, it is here that earlier 
mentioned debates over alternate or additional explanatory mechanisms will 
be played out, and more directly cast one in terms of (or against) the other. 
Rosenberg & Pearlin's (1978) study that deciphers why social class has 
different effects on self-esteem for children and adults illustrates the 
possibilities for framing competing explanations (also see Demo & Savin- 
Williams 1983). 


Mezzoscopic 


Mezzoscopic defines a level at the interface of person and social structure, for 
example, in careers, career lines, organizational settings and practices, and 
other institutional mechanisms. It is at this level that a series of job conditions 
organizes into a career, that organizational policies, shaped by larger forces, 
translate into opportunity differentials for population subgroups, or that larger 
logics in role transitions in people's careers translate into leaving a job or 
modifying the work environment (Nicholson 1984). At this level, the Kohn- 
Schooler approach ignores appreciable forms of heterogeneity, within and 
across organizations, and within and across durations in people's work lives, 
in jobs, careers, and career lines. And at this level, many of the research 
advances hinge on increased use of dynamic designs, models, and explana- 
tions, for example, in allowing the estimation of trajectories, threshold 
effects, rates of change, and the like. Conversely, it is at this level that the 
equilibrium assumptions in the Kohn-Schooler models are most in need of 
alteration. In short, the research agenda at the mezzoscopic level includes 
investigation of the heterogeneity in organizational structures, practices, and 
career lines within firms: are there systematic variations that inform work- 
personality relationships? 

Another form of heterogeneity involves the temporal dimension of jobs and 
careers, and relationships to human development over the lifespan. How is the 
Kohn-Schooler model nested in adult development, and how is adult develop- 
ment nested in this larger sociological model? While age and developmental 
variations in a few work attitudes and values have been studied (for work 
involvement, see Bray & Howard 1983, Lorence & Mortimer 1985, for job 
satisfaction, see Kalleberg & Loscocco 1983, Rhodes 1983), age and de- 
velopmental variations in the Kohn-Schooler model have been the subject of 
only one initial inquiry by J. Miller et al (1985). Their longitudinal com- 
parisons for US men show approximate stability or a slight increase in the 
strength of relationships between the substantive complexity of work and 
ideational flexibility for older (46—65 years) compared with younger (26—45 
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years) men. But this comparison rests on two crude age groupings and does 
not contain a theory of how or why there should (or should not) be de- 
velopmental or time-sensitive variations in work-personality relationships. 
Formulation and testing of such a theory is a major item on the mezzoscopic 
research agenda. 

One promising line of inquiry comes from life-span psychology and deals 
with developmental functions for intelligence and other mental abilities (for 
examples and review see Baltes et al 1984, Denney 1982, Berg & Sternberg 
1985). For example, Denney's theory of optimally exercised vs unexercised 
abilities predicts different developmental contours for a whole class of cogni- 
tive abilities; presumably intellectual and ideational flexibility are among 
them. The contours are quite similar for the first three or four decades of life 
but then start diverging, not because of any increasing plasticity or modifiabil- 
ity of the individual nor because of interindividual differences in plasticity, 
but because of differential practice opportunities to exercise the ability over 
time and in a way that slows basal developmental declines in the ability. To 
the sociologist, the contours of practice opportunities are located in career 
lines (age-specific structured job linkages) as these are structurally located in 
firms and industries. Rates of changes in the personality component are 
affected by the contour of the career line. It is not a simple function of the 
level of a job characteristic at two points in time but rather of the level and 
shape of the contour in between. This perspective, for example, predicts 
stronger selection and socialization processes between work and personality 
as a function of age, time in the career, and shape of the career-line complex- 
ity contour (Spenner 1988). 

More generally, a central question on the research agenda is how de- 
velopmental functions for personality components. are nested in time-bound 
social structures and regimes of everyday life, and in successively larger 
social patternings and dynamics (for an example involving work, adaptive 
competence and successful aging, see Featherman 1987). The line of ques- 
tions might begin with developmental functions and trace analogs in social 
contexts, but it might also begin at other levels of social structure or role 
domains. Nicholson's (1984) recent theory of work role transitions illustrates 
another approach. In this case, role requirements (such as discretion or the 
novelty of demands), along with motivational orientation, prior occupational 
socialization, and temporal features of role organization (such as environmen- 
tal demands to replicate, explore, or expand) determine the relative balance of 
selection and socialization processes (i.e. when and for how long a work 
condition will modify a personality dimension versus the worker attempting to 
modify the work conditions or leave the field). As with the microscopic 
research agenda, dynamic data, designs and explanations will play a central 
role in advances. : 
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Macroscopic 

Two questions illustrate areas of inquiry on the macroscopic research agenda. 
First (bringing the review full circle to the earlier studies of national character 
and modal personality), how do personality and variations in individual 
character feedback on larger social structures? While not part of this review, 
this field is in a weaker state of development (for review see Smelser & 
Smelser 1981) with some notable exceptions (Inkeles et al 1983). Perhaps 
sociologists are now in a better position to readdress this area with newer and 
better models and methods, and with a greater appreciation of the need to 
trace theoretically and test empirically the intervening linkages between 
personality variations and larger structural changes. In contrast with the 
earlier generation of studies, modal personality or univariate distributions on 
psychological characteristics are but the simplest independent variable; more 
fertile candidates for investigation may be multivariate relationships between 
work and personality (i.e. skill mismatch and job dissatisfaction), and how 
variations in these parameters influence and are influenced by larger social 
policies and structures. 

The second line of questioning concerns how individual-level models of 
stratification, work, and personality, such as the Kohn-Schooler approach, 
are nested in successively broader levels and longer terms of social structure, 
and more generally, in historical contexts and processes. Research by Elder 
and colleagues (for example, Elder 1974, Elder & Liker 1982) underscores 
the importance of unique configurations of age, period, and cohort as they 
might condition work-personality relationships, but it also illustrates the 
difficulty of separating the three dimensions and isolating the causal sources. 
While there are some initial studies, how do the Kohn-Schooler models vary 
in comparative studies of societal and sub-societal contexts? How have 
historical variations in the content and composition of work and the labor 
process, or in organizational form and practice altered relationships among 
stratification, work, and personality (Spenner 1988)? 

The challenge lies not only in identifying links between macroscopic 
variations and microscopic consequences, but also in explaining and tracing 
the patterns of stability and change through intermediate levels of time and 
space in social structure. As with the other areas of the research agenda, the 
yield in part depends on shifting to dynamic models and methods. Beyond the 
separate research agendas at the microscopic, mezzoscopic, and macroscopic 
levels are theory and explanation that link the levels. While the advances in 
recent years in the understanding of social stratification, work, and personal- 
ity are impressive, the research agenda and unresolved issues are no less so. 
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Abstract 


The core of the paper is an analysis of the meaning of sociology in the USSR, 
as defined by the participants and outsiders alike. The review is based on the 
study of programmatic statements, the character of references in sociological 
writings, and available biographical information on their authors. All of these 
help to locate Soviet sociology within the intellectual enterprise in general and 
to establish whether it is actually a counterpart of what is called "sociology" in 
the West, or a different branch of intellectual activity which for some reason 
uses its name. Most of the findings are derived from an analysis of Sot- 
siogicheskie Issledovania (Sociological Research), the only specifically 
sociological journal in the USSR, published since 1974. These findings are 
compared with parallel observations on representative samples of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology and the American Sociological Review. The conclu- 
sion is that Soviet sociology, although it uses some of the methods of Western 
sociology, is an activity of a different nature on the whole. It is a branch of 
social technology, a managerial science oriented towards the promotion of the 
goals and the increase of the ideological and administrative eincieney of the 
Soviet government. 

At the same time, the review draws attention to sociologically significant 
work in other areas of Soviet scholarship, particularly ethnography. It sug- 
gests that under the conditions of ideological control of social sciences 
obtaining in the USSR, sociology is more likely to develop in areas which, 
like ethnography, are regarded by the authorities as esoteric and inoffensive, 
rather than in the discipline called “sociology” there. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this review is twofold. Its main goal is to assess Soviet 
sociology in the last decade, to try to establish what it is. How do Soviet 
sociologists and those who use Soviet sociology define this discipline? To 
which scientific, academic, or broadly intellectual community do they see it 
as belonging? Who are Soviet sociologists—what is the educational back- 
ground and what are the occupations of those who “do sociology" in the 
USSR? In answering these questions I rely partly on various Soviet writings in 
and about sociology, but mainly on the data provided by Sociological Re- 
search—the only professional sociological journal in the Soviet Union. The 
other goal is to suggest that, in certain circumstances, one must be careful not 
to confuse an activity with a term used to designate it; and at present one is as 
likely to find sociology in other areas of scholarship in the Soviet Union, 
notably ethnography, as in what is there called "sociology." 


SOVIET SOCIOLOGY 


No discipline or activity bore the name of sociology in the Soviet Union until 
the mid-1950s. The discipline that existed in Russia in the early years of the 
century (Hecker 1969; Reiss 1968; Sorokin 1926; Weinberg 1974) was 
suppressed in 1924 (Simirenko 1966), and even the term "sociology"—firmly 
associated with “bourgeois social science"—was banished (Novikov 1982, 
Shalin 1978). 

The situation changed after the death of Stalin, and in the atmosphere of the 
"thaw" the word "sociology" was reintroduced. A distinction was made 
between "bourgeois" sociology, which remained an object of uncompromis- 
ing criticism, and Marxist-Leninist or Soviet sociology. Soviet sociology was 
born sometime early in 1956, the year in which the Soviet Union for the first 
time sent a delegation to the World Congress of Sociology. The early history 
of this new discipline has been the subject of several detailed studies, aug- 
mented by many others (Beliaev & Butorin 1982, Katz 1971, Matthews & 
Jones 1978, Shlapentokh 1985, Shalin 1978, Simirenko 1973, Weinberg 
1974, Zaslavski 1977). What follows is but a brief sketch of its main events. 

In 1958 a decree of the Praesidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
ordained the formation of the Soviet Sociological Association (SSA) which, 
in 1983, after 25 years of existence, numbered 7863 individual and 976 
collective members. At that time the SSA had branches in major cities and 
included 35 central and 150 regional research committees which conducted 
approximately 400 studies and organized some 100 conferences a year 
(Hegelson 1983, Momdjan 1983). However, it rarely convened in its entirety. 
The first centers for research in Soviet sociology appeared shortly after the 
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formation of the Association. The most important of these was The Sector for 
the Study of New Forms of Labor and Daily Life established in 1961 at the 
Institute of Philosophy of the USSR Academy of Sciences in Moscow. 
Eventually, this sector was reorganized and renamed first “The Institute for 
Concrete Social Research", and later—in the early 1970s—"The Institute of 
Sociological Research" (ISR). 

The discipline grew rapidly, both in numbers of people engaged in it and 
publications, and, apparently, in importance. This importance was reflected 
in the vulnerability of Soviet sociology, and the intolerance with which the 
authorities treated what were regarded by them as deviations. The first purge 
in the young discipline took place in 1969. A two-volume course of lectures in 
sociology by a member of the Institute, Iurij Levada, aroused the suspicion 
and indignation of authorities for its apparent leanings toward "bourgeois 
sociology," and the sociological community was publicly chastised. In the 
early 1970s the Central Committee of the CPSU organized an investigation of 
the scientific and ideological trends of the Institute; the publication of its 
Information Bulletin was temporarily discontinued; some of the previous 
issues were confiscated and destroyed; and a change of leadership in both the 
Institute and the SSA followed. Yet, the dissatisfaction of the authorities did 
not arrest the growth of Soviet sociology; on the contrary, its development 
was further encouraged. Jt was after the purge in 1974 that the Institute was 
allowed to start the publication of the first specifically sociological journal in 
the country, Sociological Research. 

After a peaceful period of about ten years, Soviet sociology again became 
an object of official criticism in 1983, and the Party leadership demanded that 
it reorient itself (Chernenko 1983). Specifically, it was expected to emphasize 
such areas as the study of the public opinion; that is, in Soviet terminology, of 
the attitudes among the population; propaganda, and criticism of bourgeois 
sociology. A new all-Union center for the study of public opinion was set up 
at the ISR and given the status of a research subdepartment there (Voronitsyn 
1986). Other departments of the Institute in 1987 included a Group for 
Critiquing Bourgeois Sociology, Department of Demography, Sociodemo- 
graphic Problems, and Demographic Policy, Department for Methodology of 
Sociological Research, Sector for Social Prognoses, Sector of Social Pro- 
blems of Family and Everyday Life, Sector for Social Development of the 
Intelligentsia, Department of Social Structure, and Sector for Time-Budgeting 
(Voronitsyn 1987). 

The training of professional sociologists seemed to lag behind the organiza- 
tional developments. The first undergraduate course in methodology and 
techniques of social research was offered at Leningrad University in the 
1960s. The first graduate program in sociology was established in 1969 at 
what was then the Institute of Concrete Social Research. At the same time the 
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first chair in sociology was established at the Philosophy Faculty of the 
Moscow University, and a course, restricted to graduate students, was offered 
there. In 1975 Urals and Leningrad universities opened undergraduate spe- 
cializations in sociology; in 1984 the two first departments of “applied 
sociology” were opened at the Moscow and Leningrad universities.! The 
"sociological faculties" at the evening Universities of Marxism-Leninism 
were systematically offering courses in the methodology and techniques of 
sociological research (Beliaev & Butorin 1982; Voronitsyn 1983). However, 
according to the estimate made by SSA (Skripov 1982), not more than 10% of 
Soviet sociologists had some elementary sociological education; the percent- 
age was even smaller among sociologists working at the industrial plants. 
Those who called themselves sociologists and participated in social research 
have been philosophers, Party propagandists, economists, ethnographers, 
psychologists, or historians (Demidova 1978, Kolaja 1978, Lubrano et al 
1981). In 1987, out of the 28 heads of departments and chief personnel of the 
ISR, 18 were trained as philosophers, 7, as economists; 2, as historians; one 
was a writer.? Most recent information from the Soviet press makes it clear 
that the sociological education of most "sociologists" remains limited to 
on-the-job training, various seminars, and occasional courses at graduate or 
undergraduate schools for the better trained of them (Zaslavskaya 1987a,b).° 
These courses in 1983 included the bases of Marxism-Leninism, social 
planning, methodology and techniques of sociological research, basic trends 
of bourgeois sociology, Marxist-Leninist sociology, the history of sociology 
in the USSR, and statistics. (Social Res. 1983). 

The authorities have been actively involved in the organizational develop- 
ment of Soviet sociology. To begin with, the support of the Party was 
absolutely necessary to establish institutions and frameworks sponsoring 
social research, but its involvement went beyond that. Sociology emerged in 
the Soviet Union because party officials wanted it. The reasons for the 
“scientific” leanings of the Soviet authorities have been sufficiently elucidated 
(Bauman 1976, Beliaev & Butorin 1982, Katz 1971, Labedz 1963, Pankhurst 
1982),* but it may be important to emphasize again, as did Beliaev & Butorin 
in their 1982 article, that the development of sociology in the USSR was a 
“party directed process"; the party was a “feverish supporter" and the “most 


! In 1987 there still was no faculty of sociology in the USSR; a Soviet faculty corresponds to a 
full-fledged academic department in the United States. 

? This calculation is based on the data in Voronitsyn 1987. 

? Zaslavskaya expected the first 100 professional sociologists in the USSR to graduate in 1989 
(Zaslavskaya 1987b). 

^ These reasons include the need for new, scientific methods of control after Stalin's death, 
considerations of national prestige, exigencies of the "ideological struggle", and the example of 
sociology in Eastern European societies. 
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important factor" in its growth, and it provided the "major counterbalance" to 
those who opposed the young discipline (Beliaev & Butorin 1982). From the 
start the Academy of Social Sciences attached to the Central Committee of the 
CPSU played a large role in the development of social research. The titles of 
its sociological sections reveal the primary research interests of this organiza- 
tion: “Research Team on the Effectiveness of Ideological Work"; “The Socio- 
logical Section of the Institute of Scientific Atheism”; and “The Sociological 
Group on the Scientific Management of Society." The major—Party— 
newspapers organized the first attitudinal surveys. The leadership of the 
sociological institutions—the Institute of Sociological Research, the SSA— 
has been recruited from the high party officials, and in general the proportion 
of party officials among Soviet sociologists has been high.? In 1971, at least 
40 party and 30 Komsomol regional committees had staffs of specialists doing 
social research at their requests (Katz 1971). In 1983 there were hundreds of 
sociological groups attached to local party committees, and it was said that in 
the future all of the more than 4500 party committees would have them 
(Korobeinikov 1983). 


Sociological Research 


The nature of Soviet sociology is revealed in the publications in the journal 
Sociological Research. The journal, published by the Institute of Sociological 
Research of the USSR Academy of Sciences at Moscow, started publication 
in 1974. Until 1987 it was issued quarterly, the circulation reaching 9000 
copies in 1985 (Batygin & Popov 1985). Beginning with 1987 the publication 
was supposed to increase to six issues a year. Only two issues appeared in 
1974.6 

The journal may be regarded as representative of the sociological work 
done in the Soviet Union. It serves as the main outlet for the work of the 
foremost Soviet sociologists employed by various institutions all over the 
country—those who are also likely to publish books of a sociological nature— 
and it is possible that its audience includes all those related to sociology in one 
way or another. (Given that 11% of the journal’s circulation is distributed 
abroad—Batygin & Popov 1985—the remaining number of issues may at this 
point correspond exactly to the number of individual members in the SSA). 
According to a survey conducted by the editorial board of the journal in 
1981-1982 (Zaikina 1982) this audience, which is similar to the population of 
the contributors, consists of inhabitants of different cities (11% live in 


5 Zaslavsky (1977) mentions an instruction letter of the CPSU Central Committee in 1973, 
according to which the right to work in social sciences was reserved to party members. 

SSince the publication of the Sociological research started in 1974, and no detailed accounts of 
its contents appeared in the Western press, this review will actually cover 13 years, instead of a 
decade. 
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Moscow; 9% in Leningrad, Sverdlovsk, and Novosibirsk; 7% in the capital 
cities of the union republics; and 73% in other cities); and incumbents of 
different positions (28%, teaching staff in institutions of higher education; 
27%, industrial sociologists; 20%, sociologists in research institutions; and 
another 25%, party and Komsomol officials, propagandists, etc). Of the 
readers 91% considered the journal—as compared to scholarly monographs, 
other journals, contacts with colleagues, and conferences—to be of the utmost 
importance for them as a source of scientific information. 

The issues appearing before the end of 1986 included 128 differently titled 
sections. Table 1 presents those that appeared most frequently: 


THE AUTHORSHIP The last issues of each year (1974-1986, totaling 13 
issues) were selected for analysis of the composition of the population of 
contributors to the journal as well as for close examination of its style. In 
these 13 issues there appeared 368 papers (not including short comments and 
reviews); the number of contributors was 417, and 108 papers were 
coauthored. Of the 417 contributors these issues contained biographical in- 
formation on 324. The following analysis is based on this figure. 
The affiliations of the 324 contributors are summarized in Table 2. 


Table 1 Subjects most frequently appearing in Sociological Research 


Subject N of sections N of papers 
Applied sociology & social planning* 69 193 
Theory and methodology” 38 157 
(of these only Theory) (7) (38) 
Methodology 44 98 
Criticism of bourgeois sociology 39 85 ~ 
International Congresses: sociology and other 15 62 
State of sociology in the Soviet Union 25 56 
Ties.of sociology with Party/Komsomol i1 . 48 
“Ideological work" (propaganda) 19 40 
History of (mostly) Russian/Soviet sociology 21 38 
Sociology of work* 20 33 
Social problems of Western societies 16 21 

' Marxist-Leninist sociology? 12 16 
Social problems in the Soviet Union 4 14 

. Training of sociologists in the Soviet Union 5 13 
Intelligentsia/Youth/Family 5 19 


? Among the topics most frequently included in these sections were sociology of work, sociolo- 
gy of the family, issues of migration and urbanization. 

> These sections, alongside papers on theoretical or theoretico-methodological issues, contained 
articles on most heterogeneous subjects which included sociology of propaganda, ethnosociologi- 
cal issues, sociology of culture, and sociology of science. 

*'This, in addition to the papers on sociology of work in sections of applied sociology. 

4Not as a part of general sociological theory. 
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Table 2 Affiliations of 324 contributors 





Total affiliations 133 


USSR Academy of Sciences: all branches or institutes (of these: 141 
Institute of Sociological Research (67) 
Leningrad Institute of Socio-Economic Problems) (15) 
Other research and educational institutions? A 45 
Universities 26 
(of these: Moscow State University) : (7) 
Party office (as main affiliation) 15 
(of these: Academy of Social Sciences attached to the CPSU) (9) 
Komsomol officers 2 13 
Various industrial plants 9 
Trade Unions i 3 
The press 3 
SSA (as sole affiliation) 2 
Other? f 67 


* Pedagogical, polytechnic, agricultural, medical institutes, as well as Institutes of com- 
merce, statistics, and Moscow Institute of International Relations (the training school for 
diplomatic service). 

> High Party Schools, military, police, and state administration organizations, as well as 
institutes of film research, Ministry of Culture, the Pushkin Art Museum, and others. 


On the average, an author appeared in the journal 1.21 times. An author 
from the Academy of Social Sciences of the CPSU Central Committee, 
however, would on the average contribute 1.56 articles; an author from the 
Institute of Sociological Research, 1.54; and from the Leningrad Institute of 
Socio-Economic problems, 1.53 times. 

Some comparison is provided by similar samples of the American Journal 
of Sociology (AJS) and the American Sociological Review (ASR) issues. For 
both, first issues of years 1975 through 1987 were analyzed (13 issues each 
sample). Only articles proper (but not research notes, commentary, and 
review essays) were considered; there were on the average approximately 6 
articles per issue in AJS, and 8 in ASR. In the AJS sample 63 different 
institutions were represented, and in the ASR sample, 72. The great majority 
of these were various universities in the United States. The distribution among 
these institutions was roughly equal, meaning that affiliates of all these 
universities have approximately equal chances to publish in the two central 
sociological journals. The exceptions are, for AJS, the University of Chicago 
where the journal is published, 9 affiliates of which had 6 articles (less than 
10%) in the sample, and the University of California at Berkeley, whose 5 
affiliates had 4 articles. For ASR, the exceptions are Indiana University with 
10 affiliates and 7 papers, SUNY at Albany with 10 affiliates and 6 papers, 
and the University of Wisconsin-Madison with 9 affiliates and 7 papers. 
These figures should be compared to the rates of publication in Sociological 
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Research by the members of the Institute of Sociological Research at Mos- 
cow. The affiliates of this institution, which publishes the journal, coristitute 
about 20% of all its contributors and contribute more than 30% of the articles, 
while 43% of the contributors, the authors of more than 50% of the articles, 
are affiliated with the USSR Academy of Sciences in general. Given that the 
number of articles per issue is much smaller in both AJS and ASR, the figures 
expressing the breadth of affiliational distribution of their contributors com- 
pare favorably with the 133 affiliations of the contributors to Sociological 
Research, and the authorship of the two American journals reflects a system 
that is considerably less centralized. At the same time, the range of in- 
stitutions represented in the Soviet sample is broader, which might be reflec- 
tive of the lesser degree of demarcation and generally different definition of 
Soviet sociology. 

The disciplinary affiliations of the contributors to "Sociological Research" 
are presented in Table 3. 

Philosophers, economists, and historians contribute the bulk of the papers 
to the Sociological Research throughout the period, but a change in the 
relative weight of the three appears in the 1980s, with a noticeably increasing 
number of economists among the authors of the journal. The great majority of 
the authors in AJS (70%) and ASR (84%) are professional sociologists 
(trained and working as sociologists); the rest are specialists in social scien- 
ces, such as demography, political science, economics, anthropology, 
criminology, and psychology, and many of them hold appointments joint with 
sociology. 


ANALYSIS OF REFERENCES The educational background of Soviet 
sociologists differs significantly from that of their counterparts in the West, 
and specifically in the United States, and so does their definition of their 
activity. One way to approach this definition is through the analysis of 
references in the articles published in Sociological Research. References 
designate professionally relevant others for the author, and thus can help one 


Table 3 Distribution of described authors by discipline 


Discipline Number of authors Percentage of total 
Philosophy 111 34.26 
Economics 44 13.58 
History ' 19 5,86 
Engineering/Mathematics/Technical 14 . 432 
Psychology 7 2.16 

Law 5 1.5 
Philology 3 0.93 
Pedagogy 2 0.62 


Not specified 119 36.71 
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to induce the intellectual! community and tradition of which Soviet sociolo- 
gists consider themselves a part. The way of referencing, the external appear- 
ance of an article may also be suggestive in this regard and help locate this 
discipline in the wider context. 

A noticeable difference exists between the papers published in Sociological 
Research and those appearing in the two American journals. The Sociological 
Research papers are relatively short. Each issue carries around 20 articles 
proper, several shorter research notes, reports about events in the Soviet 
sociological community, and review essays (numbering 5, 5, and 3 on the 
average, respectively). The average length of the articles is 8.4 pages (they 
seem to grow shorter in the 1980s: the average length for the 1970s is 9.4, and 
for the 1980s—7.5 pages). Other publications are much shorter, though 
usually the print used in their case is smaller too. While the average number of 
references per article is 49.6 for AJS, and 46.6 for ASR, the average number 
of references per publication in Sociological Research is 10.9. The average 
for articles in theoretical or theoretico-methodological sections is 16.3; for 
sections on methodology— 10.5; the average number of references in research 
notes, reports, and review essays is 3.9. The largest number of references is 
found in sections devoted to the criticism of "bourgeois sociology"; the 
average number for papers on this subject is 24.9. 

The nature of references characteristic of the Sociological Research papers 
also differs noticeably from the ones found in the American sociological 
journals. The breakdown of references by categories is represented in Table 4. 

It is possible to derive from these data the following. (a) Clearly, Soviet 
sociology is a new, separate endeavor, with its own identity. This identity is 
not so clearly demarcated as is the identity of American or Western sociology, 
and the boundaries between Soviet sociology and other intellectual activities 
are not so clear, but there is already a core of work specific to it and 
recognized by its practitioners. (b) This endeavor is not seen by the practition- 
ers as identical, similar, or parallel to Western sociology (as, for instance, 
Soviet and Western physics may be similar and parallel). The findings and 
conceptual apparatus of Western sociology are hardly ever used by Soviet 
sociologists; with the exception. of methodology, the function of the Western 
discipline in Soviet sociology is rather that of an anti-model, a symbol the 
denunciation of which serves to sharpen the ideological position of Soviet 
sociologists and to assert their dfference and therefore identity. (c) This new 
endeavor is perceived as directly linked to, though not identical with, the 
ideological tradition of Marxism-Leninism and related political institutions. 


ANALYSIS OF PUBLICATIONS The textual analysis of the definitions of 
Soviet sociology constantly reiterated in Sociological Research supports this 
interpretation. In 1974, when the journal started its publication, the editors 
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defined its goals and proposed functions thus: "The main tasks of the journal," 
they wrote in the editorial, “are: the assertion and strengthening of the 


principles of Marxism-Leninism in sociology, . . . the publication . . . of 
scientifically sound practical recommendations. The journal will systemati- 
cally and consistently fight against bourgeois sociological concepts. . . . The 


activity of the journal will be another proof of the fact that sociology in the 
USSR is:a Marxist-Leninist science" (Editorial 1974).7 This statement, to 
which the journal and Soviet sociology at large remain faithful, touched upon 
the two central and related elements in Soviet sociologists’ definition of their 
activity: the filial relation of sociology to the Marxist-Leninist ideology, and 
its utility: for the solution of practical problems faced by the government and 
society. 
The habit of viewing Soviet sociology as a species of Marxism goes back to 
` the very first day of the discipline’s existence. Although some claims have 
been made as to the change in emphasis regarding this relationship (for 
example, the substitution of the notion that Soviet sociology is an empirical 
aspect of historical materialism by the claim that it is an empirical aspect of 
scientific Communism—Novikov 1982; Shalin 1978), in general, there seems 
to have been very little change in this regard. The 1974 editorial stated that 
*Marxist-Leninist theory is the methodological basis of the sociological re- 
search," that sociological research is "tightly connected to the philosophy of 
Marxism,” and that “Historical materialism simultaneously serves as an 
integral part of the philosophy of Marxism and as the highest theoretical level 
of the Marxist-Leninist sociological science." Scientific Communism was not 
neglected either. "Sociological research of Soviet society," wrote the editors, 
"js also immediately and organically related to scientific Communism which 
studies the laws of the growth and development of the new communist 
formation," and they insisted that “the all-round consideration of the specific- 
ity of such object of study as the socialist society in the USSR at its current 
stage of development is possible only on the basis of knowledge and creative 
application of the theory of scientific communism" (Editorial 1974). As a 
more recent example of this attitude one can refer to the chairman of the 
department of’ “applied sociology" at Leningrad University, Professor 
Elmeyev (quoted in Zaslavskaya 1987b), who in 1986 defined sociology as a 
generic term for the system of social sciences, of which the most developed 
are historical materialism, political economy, and scientific communism. 
` One issue related to the connection between sociology and the ideology of 
Marxism-Leninism is its attitude towards empirical knowledge. In the early 
days of Soviet sociology, reliance on facts for interpretation aroused suspi- 
cion. In the period under discussion there was, probably, more tolerance 


7 All translations from the Russian quoted in this review are by the author, L. Greenfeld. 
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towards factual knowledge and understanding of its necessity. This was 
expressed, among other things, in the liberal substitution of the term “empir- 
ical" for the euphemism "concrete" which was used to designate empirical 
research in the earlier period. Yet, the attitude towards "empirical" continued 
to be quite ambivalent. In 1980 an author of a review article jubilated: "Today 
one can consider the attempts to reduce sociology to the exclusive status of an 
empirical science of society, which could be found in scientific literature, a 


matter of the past . . . . Actually, Marxist sociology is first and foremost a 
theoretical science. . . . This science, a long time since, bears the name of 
historical materialism. . . ." “On the other hand", added the author, “socio- 


logical knowledge is not exhausted by general sociological theory"; he admit- 
ted that one had to know facts (Editorial 1981). A 1981 paper on the subject 
also claimed that "The opposition of theoretical to empirical research, 
characteristic of the representatives of bourgeois sociology which considers 
absolute the role of empirical methods, is alien to the Marxist-Leninist 
sociology." Theory and empirical research were interconnected, and this 
interconnection was expressed in practice thus: . . ., “Many concepts of 
historical materialism become concrete under the influence of the information 
acquired in sociological research. Thus, if in general sociological theory 
personality is defined as the totality of social relationships, in concrete 
research, the concept of personality is specified with the goal of a more 
detailed study of the interrelationships between personality and social en- 
vironment. . . . The family in the theory of historical materialism is defined as 
a form of social commonality, while in concrete research to define family one 
uses concepts such as ‘institution’ and ‘group’ " (Mitin & Riabushkin 1981). 
In 1983 an author went so far as to propose that the task and function of 
sociology is to study “live social life in its diverse expressions and continuous 
development." “This does not mean, of course," he added, “that sociological 
science can be reduced exclusively to its empirical aspects. It needs also 
theoretical generalizations, development of its conceptual apparatus on the 
basis of historical materialism. However, these generalizations must be 
oriented first and foremost towards practical demands . . ." (Fedoseev 1983). 

The insistence on the practical orientation is another implication of the 
emphasized connection between sociology and the ideology of Marxism- 
Leninism. Soviet sociology is, essentially, a purposeful science. It exists in 
order to achieve certain practical goals, in the absence of which it would have 
no raison d'etre. Usually, such an endeavor would be considered a technolo- 
By. 

On a theoretical level, the purposefulness of Soviet sociology is expressed 
in its attitude towards scientific objectivity. The principle of objectivity, one 
of the main values of science, is consistently rejected and replaced by the 
opposite principle of a class- or party-based research, called "partyness" 
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(partijnost), namely a principle of subjectivity or partiality which requires 
research to be exclusively oriented towards the service of certain particular 
interests. Soviet sociologists do not mince words in this context. "The organic 
connection," reads the first editorial, "between theory and practice, science 
and ideology, the class-approach from the point of view of the working class 
in the solution of pressing problems of social development, are the fun- 
damental principles of the scientific and propagandist activity of sociolo- 
gists.” It stresses the "deep partyness of our science.” “A Marxist sociolo- 
gist,” insist its authors, "cannot be satisfied with the role of a 'diagnostician' 
of the maladies of his society, or with the pose of a ‘disinterested scholar’; he 
must help the party in the further perfection of our socio-economic system, 
methods, and forms of cultural-educational and ideological work . . . Com- 
munist, Marxist-Leninist partyness does not contradict the scientific spirit, 
but presupposes and requires it; for the interests of the working class and its 
party perfectly coincide with the objective tendencies of the socio-historical 
development" (Editorial 1974). This position is constantly reiterated. In 1980, 
another editorial is entirely devoted to the subject of "Partyness of sociologi- 
cal science." Starting from the accusation of Western sociologists of ideologi- 
cal (capitalist) bias, it interprets such bias as another proof of the Marxist 
proposition, according to which knowledge cannot avoid expressing class 
interests, and states: “Marxist sociological science, from the moment of its 
emergence, is organically linked to the class struggle of the proletariat and all 
the working people for the triumph of socialism and communism. The goals 
of this struggle, . . . as was convincingly proven in the works of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, reflect the objective tendencies of historical development 
of humankind. . . . Ideological activity of the proletariat and its avantgarde— 
Marxist-Leninist parties—is, in its essence, identical with the activity of 
scientific cognition. . . . In its struggle with Marxism-Leninism, bourgeois 
sociologists frequently counterpose objectivity to partyness. This objectivist 
tradition in sociology is a more refined defense of the interests of the 
exploitative classes, than open, militant bourgeois partyness . . . only the 
analysis of social facts from the position of a class whose interests coincide 
with objective historical necessity and express this necessity is able to achieve 
real objectivity in social knowledge" (Editorial 1980). Less articulated, but 
equally clear expressions of the attitude towards objectivity in Soviet sociolo- 
gy can be found in every issue of the Sociological Research. No effort is made 
to conceal this position from the sociologists abroad. When Soviet sociology 
is defined with a foreign audience in mind, this position is still explicitly 
stated and emphasized (see, for instance, Rutkevich, 19782; Osipov & Rutke- 
vich 1978). 

On a less theoretical level, the purposefulness of Soviet sociology is 
expressed in the way its practitioners define the concrete goals and functions 
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of their discipline. Examples of such programmatic statements abound. 
*Soviet sociologists must continuously strengthen the effectiveness of re- 
search, turning in the first place to the most pressing problems. . . . the most 
important of them: the necessity to increase the effectiveness of labor and 
quality of work, . . . improvement of the ideological, politicoeducational 
work . . ." (Editorial 1980). The current Director of ISR, Ivanov, in a 1983 
article, calls for the increased practical significance of sociological research 
and writes: The main function of sociological science is to give substantiated 
and at the same time large-scale practical recommendations oriented towards 
the solution of pressing economic problems, the all-round development of 
every Soviet person, the improvement of conditions of ideological work . . . 
Another important aspect of this endeavor is the elaboration of reliable social 


prognoses. . . .[Sociologists] must combine the strictly scientific character of 
research with its orientation towards the achievement of the strategic goals of 
the Party . . ." (Ivanov 1983). He reiterates these statements almost verbatim 


in an 1985 article in the Herald of the Academy of Sciences (Ivanov 1985). 

This utilitarian orientation of Soviet sociology determines the character of 
this discipline and is decisive for its understanding. In comparison to it, the 
specific relation of sociology to the tenets of Marxism-Leninism is of a 
secondary importance. Sociology is seen as a tool for the implementation of 
the party goals, whatever these goals are. These goals change, however, and 
so does the meaning attributed to different aspects or branches of Marxism- 
Leninism. While adherence to the “Manichean” principles of the ideology on 
the part of a majority of specialists is necessary for the preservation of the 
regime they serve—which explains periodical extractions of "credo." But 
given that this basic faith exists, the logical consistency between an academic 
discipline and other aspects of the ideology (scientific communism or histori- 
cal materialism) is far less important. In fact, these aspects themselves may be 
at times inconsistent with exigencies of the policy always related to the 
*Manichean" principles of the ideology and yet changing with the changing 
circumstances. For example, the recent insistence on the crucial importance 
of "ideological work" for economic development clearly contradicts the basic 
principles of historical materialism, especially in its orthodox interpretation 
accepted in the Soviet Union. The development of Soviet society is now 
claimed to be dependent upon the correct education of the masses. This 
current position of the authorities replaces all previous “sociological” princi- 
ples, and one meets in the Marxist-Leninist sociological literature such 
(astonishing for orthodox Marxism) statements as: “World-outlook [Weltans- 
chauung] is . . . the ideological core of consciousness, which makes the latter 
an active force, a guidance for action. . . . It follows that the cultivation of a 
world-outlook is the method . . . of the organization of activity in the interests 
of society." (Ideopolitical formation 1987), or: “Group and individual be- 
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havior influences all aspects of economic activity and to a considerable degree 
predetermines its results. . . . most important factors [of the economic nature] 
directly reflect the particular features of the existing system of economic 
management. Accordingly, in a certain sense it can be said that the economic 
management mechanism determines the social structure of society and the 
status of social groups" (Zaslavskaya 1985). In these statements conscious- 
ness is seen as the basis of existence, and historical materialism seems to be 
replaced by a national version of "scientific management." Yet the nature of 
the Marxist-Leninist sociology is not modified in the least. In a striking lead 
article, in the second issue of Sociological Research for 1987, Zaslavskaya, 
an economist from Novosibirsk and currently the President of the Soviet 
Sociological Association and Gorbachev's advisor, claimed that sociology 
may be separated from scientific Communism, which would make possible 
the recognition of sociology as an independent discipline. Such recognition is 
necessary, she insisted. With the boldness made possible by “glasnost,” but 
still surprising and admirable, she also criticized the obstacles put in its way 
by the authorities who where possible still avoided the use of the word 
“sociology” itself. (Zaslavskaya demanded that the journal be renamed “Prob- 
lems of Sociology" and the Institute of Sociological Research "Institute of 
Sociology," in a manner comparable to the leading journals and institutes in 
other disciplines). But the rationale for the existence of independent sociology 
called by its own name was not the demand for social science free to pursue its 
own goals, but the ability of a discipline commanding respect to better serve 
the goals of the authorities. The independence of sociology is demanded as a 
condition for its transformation "into a direct tool of the reconstruction [the 
current goal of the Party]" since with “the perpetuation of existing limitations 
one cannot seriously expect of science effective recommendations" (Zaslavs- 
kaya 1987b). 

May all this be interpreted as simple lip-service, meaningless slogans 
which have to be pronounced, but which hardly affect anyone? One cannot be 
sure. Jt is very probable that Soviet sociologists firmly believe that such is 
indeed the nature and the purpose of sociology, and that sociology every- 
where, by definition, is a technology explicitly oriented toward providing 
policy-makers with scientific bases and facts (or as it is called in the Soviet 
sociological literature, "scientific provision"). There is at least one piece of 
evidence that seems to support this latter possibility. In a 1979 interview to 
Radio Liberty, an emigre Soviet sociologist, unlikely to be either faithful to or 
fearful of the regime, made the following revealing statement: “It would be 
mistaken to regard sociology in the USSR as hopelessly backward compared 
with that in other countries, including the US. . . . The advantages enjoyed by 
American sociologists should not be overestimated. Even with the aid of the 
best computers, as well as highly sophisticated computer programs and 
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mathematical methods, American sociologists are often unable to obtain 
results of practical value to policymakers or to make any real contribution to 
the creation of an acceptable social order" (Radio Liberty Research 1979). 

It is possible to conclude that Soviet sociology, as defined by those who 
practice it, is a utilitarian discipline with clearly political goals, in which one 
can distinguish two relatively independent parts: theory and research. The 
purpose of theory is to defend and propagate the message of Marxism- 
Leninism. The purpose of research is to obtain information relevant to the 
"strategic goals" of the party. The connection between the two parts is 
unclear. The nonprogrammatic papers published in Sociological Research 
reflect this definition. A typical theoretical article may discuss an important 
sociological concept, or social phenomenon. In the course of the discussion, it 
will criticize Western interpretations of it and explicitly or implicitly advocate 
a Marxist-Leninist interpretation acceptable in the given political and socio- 
economic situation in the Soviet Union at the time. For example, in an article 
*On the concept of social structure," the author criticizes several Western 
approaches, treating structural functionalism with particular severity. He then 
proposes that in Marxist sociology social structure must have two meanings, 
one general, namely the structure of a society, and the other specific, namely 
the system of inequality between classes. The latter concept is especially 
relevant for the Party leadership, alarmed by the slow disappearance of such ' 
inequalities in Soviet society. According to certain prognoses the leadership 
made at one time or another, they should have disappeared by now. For this 
reason, research in stratification is a high priority, but stratification— 
evidently a malady of the bourgeois world—is always designated by the 
euphemism "social structure" (Rutkevich 1978b; see also Matthews 1980, 
Vaughan 1986). Another theoretical article deals with the social structure of 
science. Its conclusion: “Institutionalization of science under socialism fully 
answers the internal requirements of science itself as a dynamic, creative 
force of the social progress. . . . The normative structure of science and its 
values change in connection with the fact that the worldview of scientists is 
based on the principles of Marxism-Leninism" (Kelle 1981). 

Papers based on research—which constitute the great majority—deal with 
politically and economically relevant subjects, such as the effectiveness of 
labor and time-budgeting, effectiveness of propaganda, character of groups 
manifesting responsiveness to propaganda from abroad; the family and issues 
of demographic policy; ethnic issues and the like. As a rule, such papers are 
limited to descriptive statistics, which is not surprising, given that one of the 
main theorists in Soviet sociology considers population censuses to be the best 
examples of sociological research on a mass level (Rutkevich 1981). Many of 
these articles contain interesting information. The following brief summary of 
randomly chosen and very recent articles on time-budgeting, family, and 
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some social problems may give the reader an idea of the nature of such 
publications. 

A 1981 paper on time-budgeting by Patrushev, an economist and the head 
of the ISR Sector on Time Budgets, tells us that the compound work-load of 
the kolchoz workers in the Rostov region in summertime was reduced by 2 
hours for men, and by 8 hours for women. Yet, claims the author, the 
"irrational" waste of time is still a problem. Working women (apparently in 
the Soviet Union as a whole) spend more than 30 hours a week on domestic 
duties; while in the “general time balance of the population" 20% of the time 
is spent on the satisfaction of the everyday needs, and only 1746 on the job. 
Patrushev's source for these interesting findings and the way in which they 
were obtained remains unclear throughout the article. For instance, one has no 
possible way to know what was the sample (or samples), and whether the 
estimate of the "general time balance of the population" took into account the 
time resources of children and retired people, or only of the actual labor force, 
information that is essential for the correct interpretation of the findings 
(Patrushev 1981). A 1986 article on the family is by Sysenko, a philosopher 
and research associate of the faculty of economics at Moscow State Univer- 
sity, a specialist in the sociology of the family. Sysenko is more specific. He 
describes the findings of a survey, conducted under his supervision in a 
Moscow “palace of marriage," of 401 young couples who for the first time 
applied for a marriage license. Men and women answered the questions 
separately. The questions dealt with the relationships within their families of 
origin. Among the interesting findings of the study are the following: 8.796 of 
men and 10.7% of women consider the relationships between their parents to 
be bad or very bad. Yet, after the birth of the first child, 22.0% of men and 
21.2% of women would like to live with their parents. At other times, 18.7% 
of men and 13.5% of women consider living with parents desirable, but 44% 
of the couples actually will live with parents. Very few of the men and women 
were used to perform household chores in their families of origin, and two 
thirds of them expect to be supported by their parents after their marriage. The 
paper concludes: "Regarding the findings of the study as a whole, we want to 
note the following. Whatever is the attitude of “sons” to the families of 
"fathers," the positive or negative experience of the parental family is of a 
decisive significance for the newlyweds. One should not forget that young 
men and women inberit from their parents not only their temperament, 
character, but also the style of behavior and forms of reactions. We see here 
the action of the laws of social inheritance. And therefore, in those marriages 
where the spouses come from unhappy families, the risk of divorce is higher. 
And more. The means for the preparation of youth for marriage must be 
oriented towards the parents. We are certain, that in the task of stabilization of 
the family this is a question not of tactics, but of strategy." The study, 
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however, according to the article, did not touch upon the connection between 
the parental family and the probability of divorce among newlyweds, or even 
the continuity of attitudes between generations, and this conclusion seems a 
surprising way to interpret the data (Sysenko 1986). 

The 1987 issues of Sociological Research exemplify the current state of the 
art in Soviet sociology. They carry articles written in the spirit of “glasnost” 
and dealing with areas of study which might earlier be considered too 
problematic to be openly discussed. A paper by a philosopher and a specialist 
in the sociology of personality (the journal does not specify the affiliation of 
the author), Olshansky, discusses the problem of alcoholism. The author 
advances a view that notwithstanding the governmental campaign against 
alcoholism, it is currently widespread but exists "underground", where it 
cannot be controlled. He says: "I shall not bring findings of research, but 
focus on concrete social facts," and he tells a story about a bottle of vodka 
bought or "got" outside the official channels and consumed with joy by a 
group of official fighters against alcoholism. Then he says: "I confess, I 
simply selected the above remarks [of the members of the group] from 
different newspaper articles," and proceeds to analyze the prospects of the 
struggle with alcoholism. The author's position is that of classical functional- 
ism. Alcoholism exists, he claims, because it performs an important latent 
function in conditions of an imperfect social organization. It will disappear, 
therefore, only if the organization will be perfected; it cannot be fought as a 
separate problem (Olshansky 1987). Drug addiction is the subject of a paper 
by Gabiani, a philosopher and a director of the research laboratory in the 
sociology of deviance of Georgian Ministry of Interior. Gabiani discusses the 
findings of a 1984—1985 survey (a repetition of a study conducted in 1967— 
1974) of "a fairly large contingent of drug-users, including 500 people in the 
places of deprivation of freedom." “The survey," says the author, “covers 
practically every second person among the registered drug-addicts." Accord- 
ing to the findings of the study, drug addiction is found mostly among urban 
males aged to 35 years. The problem became more wide-spread during the 
last decade. The addicts are well educated—83.8% of them have at least 
secondary education—and affluent—the incomes of 61.6% are higher than 
the average. Some are children of Party members (8.8% mothers, 23.6% 
fathers); some became orphans early (15.5% lost their mothers, 35.2% lost 
their fathers); 77.196 were drawn to drugs by friends and acquaintances. The 
article leaves the information uninterpreted (Gabiani 1987). A senior research 
associate of the Leningrad branch of the Scientific Institute of Research in 
Economics and Management Systems, Dukarevich, writes on consumption 
behavior in conditions of deficit. He bases his discussion on the results of a 
survey carried by the institute in 1985 on a sample (the means of selection not 
specified) of 6000 families. The survey included 3938 questionaires. Accord- 
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ing to the findings of the study, 30% are dissatisfied with the shoes they can 
buy in Leningrad. The number of dissatisfied is larger among the older 
people. Many (37.2%) prefer to buy imported shoes, although these are very 
difficult to find. People visit stores often, but buy rarely, which results in 
“irrational” losses of time; they tend to buy from private people (“from 
hands"). The article concludes: this situation is “far from the goals stated by 
the Party" (Dukarevich 1987). 

Several observers noted that the methodological quality, or “craftsman- 
ship," of Soviet sociology has been improving (Katz 1971, Kolaja 1978, 
Simirenko 1978). Soviet sociologists have indeed been trying to come up with 
reliable information, although one still wishes they would tell their readers 
more about the sources of their data and the actual design of the studies. 

Methodological deficiency is not decisive in the assessment of the nature of 
Soviet sociology. Perhaps it could serve its goals better; but as it is, it serves 
them quite well. What is significant for its definition, and therefore for the 
question of whether it is comparable to sociology as we know it, is the 
character of these goals. The goals of Soviet sociology and of the sociology 
outside the Soviet Union are indisputably different. The former uses the name 
of the latter, but these are two distinct endeavors. This does not imply that 
nothing valuable can be found in Soviet sociology, or that sociologists in the 
West could as well completely disregard it. Soviet sociology, for its own 
purposes, or rather for the purposes of the regime, creates an extraordinary 
reservoir of empirical data which can be of great use to sociologists working 
in most diverse areas. Information useful to sociologists, however, is not in 
itself sociology. There are lots of useful data everywhere: in the daily press, 
on the streets, certainly in intelligence reports. Yet, we do not call either 
journalism or intelligence services "sociology." It is true that, as distinct from 
such sources of almost raw data, Soviet sociology provides us with the 
information presented in a systematic, condensed, and preprocessed fashion. 
Since sociologists in the Soviet Union are making every effort to make data 
collection and processing methodologically sound, for they are expected to 
produce reliable information, this indeed becomes an extremely valuable 
resource. Still, it is not the data which give sociology its uniqueness, but the 
fundamental purpose for which the data are sought and analyzed: the un- 
derstanding of social reality. 


SOCIOLOGY IN OTHER DISCIPLINES 


This assessment of Soviet sociology in no way implies that there is no 
sociology (comparable to sociology in the West) in the Soviet Union. I chose 
to focus on what may justly be considered the officially defined sociology in 
this review, because Soviet sociology is indeed officially defined and nothing 
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but officially defined Soviet sociology is called sociology in the Soviet Union. 
Also, when Western observers discuss "our discipline" in the USSR they 
invariably, and whatever their opinion of Soviet sociology, refer to the 
activities of such officially “sociological” institutions as ISR and SSA, and to 
research published or likely to be published in Sociological Research. The 
readmission of the word "sociology" in the Soviet Union has been taken for 
the rebirth, or revival of the activity the work conventionally designated. Such 
identification of a term with the essence of an activity is, to say the least, 
rather naive. Though words have some binding power that must not be 
disregarded, it is equally inadvisable to overestimate such power for it is 
limited. The word "sociology" in the USSR was stigmatized by association 
with an activity unacceptable to the authorities. The destigmatization of the 
word, however, did not signify the acceptance of the activity, but the separa- 
tion, necessitated by considerations of international and domestic policy, of 
the activity and the word (which was then attached to another activity). At the 
same time, a country as large and culturally advanced as the USSR could not 
all of a sudden become devoid of the universal interest in the workings of 
society, which lies at the basis of our discipline. This interest, under various 
disguises, continues to stimulate scholarship from which Western sociologists 
could profit, if they knew where to look for it. Elsewhere I have drawn 
attention to the remarkable theory in the sociology of literature and culture in 
general, developed in the late 1920s by a group of Russian literary theorists— 
Formalists (Greenfeld 1987). The Formalists were silenced in the 1930, but 
the sociological strand in Soviet literary theory survived, as is clear, for 
example, from the materials appearing in translation in the Soviet Studies in 
Literature. 'The specificity of this unknown Soviet sociology of literature lies 
in its principled complexity. While the importance of the structural “material” 
factors, such as economic conditions, is recognized, equal attention is de- 
voted to the uniquely literary factors, or “literariness,” which make literature 
what it is. As a result literature appears as a social institution sui generis, a 
social institution different from all other social institutions, and it is the 
specific character of its social structure which determines the nature of its 
interactions with the rest of society. 

Several other disciplines in the humanities have been a source of sociologi- 
cally (and not merely sociographically) interesting scholarship. To some of 
them Western sociologists have been sensitized by the journal of translations, 
Soviet Sociology. In addition to translations of selected articles from Sociolog- 
ical Research and monographs written on various topics by Soviet sociolo- 
gists, Soviet Sociology has systematically published papers from such scholar- 
ly journals as Problems of History, History of the USSR, and Soviet Ethnogra- 
phy. The adherence of the Soviet historiography to principles of Marxist 
philosophy of history resulted, among other things, in its kinship to a certain 
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kind of sociology. Soviet history, in many instances, is in fact historical 
sociology, rather reminiscent of the structuralist approach in historical sociol- 
ogy in the West (see, for example, Agaev-1985). The connection with 
Marxism, responsible for the sociological orientation of Soviet historiogra- 
phy, however, also subjected it to a set of constraints, similar to those faced 
by Soviet sociology, that essentially limit its theoretical potential. Soviet 
ethnography, in distinction, perhaps due to the perception of it as an esoteric 
and ideologically inoffensive field, was never constrained to the same extent. 
Several authors have repeatedly drawn our attention to sociologically sugges- 
tive work done by Soviet ethnographers, (Gellner 1975, 1977, 1979; Labedz 
1956; Plotkin & Howe 1985). Indeed, many of the Soviet scholars whose 
research could be characterized as essentially sociological, such as Arutiu- 
nian; Bromley, Kon, and Shkaratan, are members of the Institute of 
Ethnography of the USSR Academy of Sciences (Voronitsyn 1987). 

This is not the place to analyze Soviet ethnography in any detail, but I 
would like to bring to the readers' attention some of its theoretical points of 
departure, which may be of a great value for sociologists. The central object 
of study of ethnography are ethnoses (or nationalities, peoples), which are 
seen as "the most natural and persistent groupings of human beings, the 
fundamental form of adaptation of human groups to their natural environ- 
ment, which, as a result of such adaptation, or the interaction between nature 
and society, emerge as biologically, psychologically, but especially sociocul- 
turally specific communities” (Kozlov 1983). ` 

It is culture which is considered "the basic mechanism of extra-biological 
adaptation” (Kozlov 1983), or the “specific, purely human means of adapta- 
tion to the natural and geographic environment" (Kim & Davydova 1981). 
Culture, therefore, in distinction to the Marxist view, is seen not as a 
superstructure, but as the very basis of human society. This assumption at the 
basis of Soviet ethnography reflects the extraordinary salience of nationality 
in the Russian and Soviet culture. The firm belief that nationality is the 
determining factor of human behavior has not been weakened by the con- 
tradictory assertions of Marxism, though the two positions have existed side 
by side for the last 70 years. In a 1983 article in Soviet Ethnography, the 
director of the Institute of Ethnography, Bromley, quoted the party leader 
Andropov as claiming that national distinctions would persist much longer 
than the distinctions of class. Bromley concluded that, under the conditions of 
mature socialism, nations would no longer be ethnosocial communities, but 
rather would be specifically ethnic or cultural groupings (Bromley 1983).5 


8 Although culture is thought to be the central extra-biological determinant of ethnicity, one 
should be aware of a certain biologism implicit in this position. Also, it is interesting that the 
multiethnic Soviet people is seen as an_ historical secondary social formation. 
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Predisposed to take social reality as a cultural reality, Soviet ethnographers 
perceive the science of society—-which we would call "sociology"— as 
closely akin to the theory of culture, as the study of culture, and they see their 
discipline as such a science. Starting from this assumption of the primacy of 
ethnic culture, Soviet ethnographers tend to explain variations in social 
arrangements and the salience of macrosocial processes in uniformly exposed, 
but ethnically distinct, collectivities and the like by relating them to the 
differences in ethnic traditions. Empirical evidence of many dozens of 
ethnographical monographs and comparative studies lends support to this 
explanation. At the same time, the autonomous effects of social and economic 
changes on ethnic culture are not disregarded—among other things due to the 
centrality of the Marxist perspective in Soviet social sciences. 

The amalgamation of the two perspectives results in a complex, multi- 
dimensional approach which, since the 1970s, is sometimes referred to as 
“ethnosociology of modernity.” This approach, in general, is quite similar to 
the Weberian approach in Western sociology. Its central feature is awareness 
of both the interdependence and autonomy of different spheres of social 
reality, which constantly shape and reshape each other. Although ethnic 
culture is consistently seen as primary among them, it is recognized that the 
understanding of every one of these spheres demands attention to the rest. 
Examples of such an "ethnosociological" approach among Soviet ethnograph- 
ers are numerous. Igor Kon, in 1983, proposed and made the first theoretical 
attempt to apply it to the study of gender stratification (Kon 1983); Arutiunian 
& Susokolov showed the methodological advantages of relating socioeco- 
nomic and demographical indicators in population censuses to ethnic or 
cultural indicators (Arutiunian & Susokolov 1983). Many others wrote 
"ethnosociological" analyses of urbanization, family relations, demographic 
tendencies, labor productivity, and class structure in various Soviet republics 
(Arutiunian 1987; Bromley 1977, 1983, 1984; Shkaratan 1984). It is worth 
noting that, although references in this literature were not systematically 
analyzed, Soviet ethnographers seem to be well versed in the work of Western 
sociologists and refer to it frequently both as a source of comparative data, 
and to locate their theories in a wider disciplinary context. 

Soviet ethnographic research, like Soviet sociology, contains lots of most 
interesting sociographic information, but in distinction to Soviet sociology, 
Soviet ethnographers tend to interpret their findings, and to view not the 
collection of data but its explanation and contribution to the understanding of 
reality as the end result of their work. This work is usually published in 
monographs of the Institute of Ethnography, or in the journal Soviet 
Ethnography. From time to time, rather infrequently, papers by ethnograph- 
ers appear in Sociological Research. Soviet sociology, as was pointed out 
above, is not yet a well demarcated discipline; its practitioners view it as 
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tinguished from it by its basically applied character and by its closer associa- 
tion with Marxism), and there exist some possibilities of its theoretical 
insemination by the ethnographic approach.? 

Up to the present, Soviet ethnography and Soviet sociology bave been 
developing in divergent directions. Given the evolving definition of Soviet 
sociology by its practitioners as well as other scholars (including ethnograph- 
ers), and its essentially "technological" orientation, their convergence does 
not appear very likely. It may be that, as Inkeles (1964) insisted more than 20 
years ago, it takes a free society for sociology—the science of society—to 
exist under its own name. The nature of Soviet sociology makes it a valuable 
source of data on Soviet society but at the same time limits its possible 
contribution to the understanding of this society and social reality in general 
and makes it less interesting as a source of sociologically stimulating ideas. 
Western.sociologists, however, may find useful the exploration of other areas 
in Soviet scholarship, which, given the constraints of practicing social scienc- 
es in the Soviet Union, may have as much, or even more, in common with 
their discipline than does the profession which happens there to bear its name. 


? One may interpret the work on the working class by prominent scholars such as Shkaratan, 
who are connnected to the Institute of Ethnography, as one avenue and a sign of such insemina- 


tion. 
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Abstract 


We review four topics which have dominated the research on homosexuality 
in the last decade. First, we address the question of etiology which is now best 
described as the essentialist/constructionist debate. Second, we review the 
research on the relationship between sexuality and gender role nonconformi- 
ty. Third, we critique the studies of intimate relationships. Finally, we present 
a summary of the research on the gay community, including the impact of 
AIDS on gay male culture. We critique much of the previous literature for 
presuming sexual desire can be used to categorize human beings into 
homosexual versus heterosexual types. We suggest instead that the term 
"homosexual" is more appropriately used as an adjective rather than a noun. 
Future research needs to begin the arduous task of developing a more general 
sociology of desire. 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of homosexuality historically has focussed on how people become 
homosexuals. This debate remains vigorous, and new contributions render the 
literature richer, but no more resolved. 
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In the past two decades, the field of inquiry has expanded considerably. 
Researchers have challenged the sociological validity of categorizing people 
according to their sexual orientation and have begun to investigate gay culture 
and same-sex relationships. This expansion in the study of homosexuality 
may be fortuitous. While AIDS is not an inherently homosexual disease, its 
disproportionate incidence among American homosexual males has made it 
urgent to know as much about homosexual life-styles as possible. 

Research in the past two decades has addressed many new questions. 
Because our space is restricted, we concentrate on the four topics that have 
dominated the research: 


1. The essentialist/constructionist debate, a descendent of the inquiry into 

what causes homosexuality; 

2. The relationship between sexuality and gender, an inquiry into whether 
sexual preference is or is not inherently linked to gender-role nonconfor- 
mity; | 

. Studies of intimate relationships; and 

4. Studies of the gay community and AIDS. 


Uu 


Some preliminary caveats are necessary. First, most research and theory on 
homosexuality concerns male homosexuality. We draw heavily on the few 
studies that either include lesbians or focus only on lesbians, but our con- 
clusions are necessarily tentative because the academic research on women is 
limited. 

Second, most of the work reviewed here dichotomizes people as heterosex- 
ual or homosexual, despite Kinsey et al's (1948, 1953) reformulation of 
sexuality as a continuum with both behavioral and cognitive dimensions. 
Finally, the sociological study of homosexuality is published primarily in 
interdisciplinary journals and is conspicuously absent from prominent 
sociological publications. This has forced us to cast an interdisciplinary net in 
our attempt to understand the subject. It is also true that the study of 
homosexuality is isolated from general sociological discourse, and this di- 
minishes both the quality of the research on homosexuality and the quality of 
research in those areas of sociology that could profit from data on homosexual 
identities, behaviors, relationships, and communities. 


THE ESSENTIALIST/CONSTRUCTIONIST DEBATE 


Historically, research and theory on homosexuality have focused on why and 
how homosexual orientation develops. This research tradition assumes that 
there is such a person as “a homosexual” and that the important question is to 
find out how he or she got that way. While we believe the debate to be an 
unnecessary preoccupation, we discuss it to present the literature accurately. 
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Early writers explained homosexuality as an "inversion," a personality 
disorder resulting from inappropriate sex role identification or from family 
experiences (Freud 1973 (1905), Bieber et al., 1962). Family pathology, in 
particular, was used as the predominant explanation for homosexuality until 
the impact of the Kinsey reports occurred. Kinsey et al (1948 and 1953) found 
that a substantial minority of Americans were involved in some homosexual 
activity during their life time. These data, shocking when first published, 
eventually inspired study of homosexuality outside the realm of the pathologi- 
cal. 

Much of the current research has indeed moved beyond a pathological 
framework. But the etiology of homosexual orientation remains a dominant 
question. Contemporary authors frame this with new rhetoric, searching for 
predispositions rather than causes. The etiological debate now centers on 
essentialist versus constructionist arguments. The essentialist model holds 
that each individual has a true, or essential, sexual core self which does not 
change. In contrast, constructionists suggest that homosexual behavior is 
something which some individuals DO: it is not who they ARE. Con- 
structionists argue that social opportunities and meaning systems—rather than 
core personality traits—influence choice of sexual partners. 


The Essentialist Argument 


Essentialists regard homosexuality as an aspect of the human psyche that 
includes both erotic preference and gender-nonconformity. Essentialists dis- 
agree, however, among themselves as to whether this core sexual self devel- 
ops in early childhood or by biological predisposition. 

There are three distinct essentialist theories of causation: early family 
experiences, adult hormonal imbalances, and prenatal hormone imbalance. 
Research within the last two decades has generally not supported the causal 
importance of early family experiences. While a few small studies (Newcomb 
1985, Apperson & McAdoo 1968) have supported the causal importance of 
early family factors, most (e.g. Bell et al 1981, Siegelman 1981, Robinson et 
al 1982) have not. Bell et al’s (1981) study of nearly 1500 heterosexual and 
homosexual residents of San Francisco provides a particularly authoritative 
rebuttal to the theory that early family relationships create sexual preferences. 
Brown's (1986) comprehensive review of the psychological literature also 
concludes that early family relationships do not seem to be causally related to 
homosexuality either through classical conditioning, operant conditioning, or 
psychodynamic processes. 

As psychoanalytic and psychodynamic factors fall into disfavor among 
essentialists, biological explanations gain renewed popularity. Although most 
researchers now agree that the evidence for adult hormonal differences be- 
tween heterosexuals and homosexuals is weak (Brown 1986, Meyer-Bahlburg 
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(1977, 1979), some (Dorner 1976; Money 1970, 1976-1977; Ehrhardt et al 
1985) now argue that prenatal hormonal imbalances may be causally related 
to sexual orientation. Dorner's approach, derived mostly from research on 
lower mammals, suggests that exposure to sex hormones during sensitive 
periods of early brain development leads to structural changes in the brain and 
changes in sex-typed behavior. While Money's writings are contradictory (see 
Hoult 1984 for critique), he has argued (1970, 1976-1977) that animal 
research and clinical research on humans suggest a prenatal sex-hormonal 
environment may influence sexual identity and gender behavior. Other re- 
searchers in this tradition found that prenatal androgenitization (an excess of 
male hormones) in genetic females is correlated with “masculine” behaviors, 
and sometimes with an increase in bisexuality or homosexuality (Reinisch & 
Karrow 1977, and Schwartz & Money 1983). Similar findings for the 
feminization of genetic male fetuses do not exist. 

In a review article on prenatal hormones and homosexuality in women, 
Meyer-Bahlburg (1979) concludes it is not established that prenatal an- 
drogenitization predisposes women to homosexual development, because the 
vast majority of virilized female fetuses grow up and develop heterosexual 
orientations. The evidence for the effect of prenatal hormones in male 
homosexuality is even weaker (Meyer-Balhburg 1977, Ehrhardt et al 1985, 
Kester et al 1980). 

Essentialist sociologists argue that the cross-cultural consistency of gay 
culture is strong evidence that sexual orientation has a biological basis. 
Whitam & Mathy (1986) argue that gay male culture differs intrinsically from 
heterosexual society because homosexual men share invariable traits across 
national and historical boundaries. These traits include: creativity, theatrical 
skills, talent in the art of embellishments, and cross-gender interests. Whitam 
interviewed and surveyed homosexuals in Phoenix (Arizona), Guatemala, 
Brazil, and the Philippines to support this thesis. 

Because neither Whitam & Mathy (1986) nor Bell et al (1981) could find 
any universal family constellation to account for homosexuality, both re- 
search teams believe biological explanations are plausible. 


CRITIQUE OF ESSENTIALISM Birke (1981) suggests that evidence on the 
causal importance of prenatal hormones on human sexuality is weak, for signs 
of gender-nonconformity are often uncritically presumed to be evidence of 
homosexual orientation. For example, Money (1970) presumes that a gender 
deviance continuum exists between gender role deviance at the low end and 
transsexualism at the other extreme. Homosexuality falls somewhere in the 
middle of this gender deviance continuum. Gender role deviance, 
homosexuality, and transsexualism are all presumed to be different degrees of 
a desire to be a member of the opposite sex. To our knowledge, however, 
there is simply no empirical evidence to justify this assumption. 
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Major logical problems also exist with presuming that the cross-sex be- 
havior of rats is analogous to homosexual orientation in humans. As Birke 
(1981) suggests, male-like behavior in female rats is often inappropriately 
defined as homosexuality. Cross-sex behavior is not necessarily sexual, and 
even when it is, inappropriate mounting activity among rats is surely different 
from core sexual essences in humans. 

Hoult (1984) concludes his fastidious review of the literature on biological 
influences on sexual behavior with two major points. First, most of the 
literature that supports biological predispositions is based on animal research 
in which cross-sex behavior is presumed (without good cause) to indicate 
homosexuality. Second, most of the biological research on human sexuality is 
methodologically deficient and at best inconclusive. Hoult suggests there is 
little reason for social scientists to adopt biological explanations for sexual 
identity. 

Hoult (1984) and Risman (1984) suggest yet another serious and nearly 
ubiquitous problem in the research on childhood effeminacy: the validity of 
data based solely on adult recall. Although the data are entirely convincing 
that gay men more often recall effeminate childhoods than do heterosexual 
men, at least some of the reported difference must be attributed to the prism 
through which personal biographies are continually reconstructed. Once an 
adult sexual orientation is adopted, gay men may reinterpret their childhood in 
light of current choices. The link between childhood effeminacy and adult 
sexual orientation must be at least partly the result of a tendency in people 
toward consistency in the self-attribution of traits. 

Blumstein & Schwartz (forthcoming) caution us not to confuse the cultural 
pattern of defining persons by the sex of their current partner (e.g. he is a 
heterosexual, she is a lesbian) with scientific confirmation that every person 
has a core sexual orientation. Their research on couples suggests we need to 
move away from essentialist reifications of sexual types, towards a kinetic 
model of sexual desire. Fundamental categorical desire may not even exist. 
Rather, culture creates understandings about sexuality and determines 
whether people are capable of only one sexual focus or have the ability to 
eroticize both sexes at various points in the life cycle. Blumstein & Schwartz 
argue that in our society virtually everyone (including gay men and lesbians) 
accepts the dominant essentialist theory of sexuality and thus usually experi- 
ence desire for only one category of person, male or female. As I. W. 
Thomas's theorem reminds us: when people believe something to be true, it is 
true in its consequences. 

Both Gagnon (1987) and DeCecco (1981, 1987) suggest that even the 
presumption that heterosexuality and homosexuality are polar opposites—and 
therefore should be studied as if their causation were somehow separate and 
distinct—is inappropriate. Using heterosexuals as a "control group" in studies 
of homosexuals makes a scientific truth out of a contemporary prejudice, that 
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heterosexuality and homosexuality are polar opposites on a continuum of 
sexual types. DeCecco (1981) and Shively et al 1983-1984) and others have 
begun to reconceptualize sexual orientation as described by two distinct 
continuums—4degree of heterosexual desire and degree of homosexual de- 
sire—on which individuals can vary independently. 

It may not be surprising, then, that despite all the attention to etiological 
theories and the search for biological and/or social sources of essential core 
sexual selves, researchers have yet to identify the variables which create 
“true” homosexuals. Gagnon (1987) has recently suggested that the search for 
"causes" continues because scientists (and science) are an integral part of a 
culture which believes that homosexuality must be caused by some fun- 
damental and singular defect. 


The Constructionist Account 


The constructionist perspective can be traced to McIntosh’s (1968) article on 
the *Homosexual Role" and Gagnon & Simon's (1973) book, Sexual Con- 
duct. McIntosh argues that homosexuality needs to be understood as a social 
role rather than as a condition because over time homosexuality has differed 
in its very definition. She argues that the male homosexual role as we now 
know it came into being toward the end of the seventeenth century. The 
statistical data presented by essentialists that homosexuals are effeminate or 
exclusively interested in same-sex partners can be interpreted as evidence for 
the power of social role expectations. Similarly, Simon & Gagnon (1967b) 
argue that whatever the initial motivations for homosexual activity, the 
patterns of adult life we see today are a consequence of our social structure 
and societal values. 

Constructionists view sexuality as the result of complex, diffuse experi- 
ences. Partner preferences result from idiosyncratic personality requirements, 
socially structured opportunities, and cultural norms. Plummer (1981) and 
Weeks (1977) suggest that the very possibility for homosexuality to become a 
master status is the result of urbanization and industrialization. Freed from 
compulsory family membership by the possibility of productive labor outside 
their kin group, men at least could seek identities from their personally chosen 
relationships. 

Constructionists are primarily interested in how homosexuality develops in 
contemporary society. While constructionists emphatically do not ask "What 
makes a homosexual?", they do study how individuals come to identify 
themselves and label themselves as gay men or lesbians (Dank, 1971; Wein- 
berg .1978, 1983; Troiden 1979; Troiden & Goode 1980; Plummer 1975; 
Minton & McDonald 1984; Cass 1979). 

Dank (1971) was the first to identify stages of "coming out;" he found a six 
year lag between first homosexual activity and self-definition as gay. The 
stages he identified included the redefinition of societal stereotypes attached 
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to homosexuality, identification with the redefined group, self-acceptance, 
and finally, public labelling. Other researchers (Class 1979; Minton & Mc- 
Donald 1984; Troiden 1979; Troiden & Goode 1980; Weinberg 1978) also 
agree that “coming out" is an orderly developmental process with identifiable 
stages, although the specific stages and their order differ according to each 
author. All agree that fantasies and/or behavior usually occur before self- 
labelling, at least for men. 

The few researchers who explicitly apply stage theories to lesbians agree 
that the male models are inappropriate (Faderman 1984, Gramick 1984, 
Sophie, 1985-1986). In a very small exploratory study Sophie found no 

patterns for “coming out" in the lesbian community. In a larger study, 
' Gramick identified stages in the development of lesbian identities, but very 
different stages and progressions than identified with male samples. Because 
norms link love and sex for women, women seem to use the permission of 
"being in love" initially to redefine female friendships as love affairs, and 
then to "come out" as lesbians (Blumstein & Schwartz 1983, Gagnon & 
Simon 1973): But there are other routes.to lesbianism. Faderman (1984) 
critiques the applicability of stage theory to women who come to lesbianism 
through the radical feminist movement. Some heterosexual feminists critique 
heterosexuality ideologically, reject male/female relationships as inherently 
oppressive, and then come out as lesbians. 


CRITIQUE OF CONSTRUCTIONIST THEORY Most of the constructionist liter- 
ature on identity formation does not directly address why or how erotic 
preference originally develops. The reason for an initial attraction to a same 
sex partner is often left unexplained while the social management of a 
homosexual preference is explored. The constructionists have thus far stopped 
short of what seems. to be the arduous next step, the development of a more 
general sociology of desire. 

Storms (1981) suggests that erotic orientation results from peer group 
interaction at the time sex drive develops. He suggests that the timing of 
sexual maturation affects orientation because those who mature early sexually 
are more likely to interact almost exclusively within homosocial groups and to 
choose erotic objects in this homosocial environment. Storms uses previous 
research that indirectly supports his theory: Homosexuals tend to report earlier 
ages for first sexual contacts than do heterosexuals. Storms also suggests that 
there may be fewer female homosexuals because women in this culture report 
that first sexual experiences occurred at later ages. 


: GENDER AND HOMOSEXUALITY 


The literature on homosexuality and its relationship to gender noncontormity 
raises two questions. First, is there an empirical relationship between gender 
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nonconformity and sexual preference? Second, to the extent that a correlation 
between gender nonconformity and homosexuality exists, why does it? 

There are very few studies about gender and lesbianism. In a now classic 
article, Simon & Gagnon (19672) argue that lesbians conform to rather than 
deviate from feminine gender roles. They further argue that although lesbians 
might pass through a masculine stage during identity crises, they eventually 
became conservative, gender-role conformists. Other researchers suggest that 
in the pre-women's movement era, some lesbians were gender role con- 
formists (femmes) but others were gender nonconformists (butch) (Cunning- 
ham 1977, Rosen 1974). Post women's movement studies (e.g. Krieger 1983, 
Darty & Potter 1984) suggest lesbians adopt a feminist position as to the | 
irrelevancy of gender norms for behavior. When lesbians and heterosexual 
females are compared on standardized tests of masculinity and femininity 
(e.g., Heilbrun & Thompson 1977), lesbians either rate themselves as more 
androgynous, or more masculine. 

Compared to the sparse literature on gender among lesbians, there is a 
voluminous literature on effeminacy and gay men. Most of the research 
indicates that a relationship between male homosexuality and gender 
nonconformity does exist in modern societies (Whitam & Mathy 1986, Harry 
1982, Whitam & Zent 1984, Grellert et al 1982). Green's (1987) recent 
longitudinal research suggests that effeminate boys, at least those referred for 
treatment to psychologists, are likely to grow up to be homosexuals or 
transsexuals. 

At least one major critique of the validity of this research is that it ignores 
or only superficially incorporates the sociological research on gender that has 
developed over the last decade. Much of the current research on gender 
(Ortner & Whitehead 1981, Risman 1987, Chodorow 1978, West & Zimmer- 
man 1987, Kanter 1977, Risman & Schwartz, forthcoming, Kollock et al 
1985, Howard et al 1986) suggests that masculinity and femininity are not 
biological predispositions, but rather they result from the organization of 
sex/gender systems. Current research suggests that traits and behaviors 
associated primarily with males or females are products of social forces, the 
experiences available to persons based in the ascribed characteristic of sex. 

The sociological research on gender suggests that it is untenable to presume 
that male homosexuals are somehow inherently and even biologically “femi- 
nine" when those behaviors usually associated with women are themselves 
social constructs. Similarly, it becomes untenable to presume that certain 
lesbians are inherently “masculine” when those traits used to define masculin- 
ity are themselves culturally constructed and malleable. 

The small body of research on homosexuals which uses more sociologically 
sophisticated definitions for gender, by allowing masculinity and femininity 
to vary independently, does not consistently find more cross-gender personal- 
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ity traits among male homosexuals than among heterosexuals. Instead, such 
research (Heilbrun & Thompson 1977, McDonald & Moore 1978, and Ber- 
nard & Epsteen 1978) suggests either no significant gender differences be- 
tween male bisexuals, heterosexuals, and homosexual respondents or that 
homosexuals are more likely to be androgynous. 

While research shows that most homosexuals’ nonsexual behaviors are not 
sex-role inappropriate, there is still the problem of explaining why some 
homosexuals exhibit cross-sex behavior. Ross (1983) suggests that effemina- 
cy among homosexuals exists primarily in those societies with strict gender 
role segregation. He hypothesizes that in any society with strictly segregated 
and polarized gender roles, people who relate sexually to same-sex partners 
feel they must somehow be like the opposite sex. The more traditional the 
cultural beliefs about gender, the more effeminacy he expects among gay 
men. 

Ross (1983) tests this hypothesis with a comparison of male effeminacy in 
three societies with different degrees of gender role traditionalism and 
homophobia. The results support his hypothesis. While Ross has yet to 
expand his theory to explain lesbian behavior, it is logically possible to do so. 
Women who come to desire other women in a society with rigid gender 
dichotomies may believe that sexual interest in women makes them somehow 
like a man. Perhaps the recent liberalization of female gender roles in the 
United States has led to the (empirically documented) decreasing adoption of 
“butch” roles in lesbians relationships. 


SAME SEX RELATIONSHIPS 


There are three closely related groups of research on homosexual and lesbian 
relationships. The first is a response to sterotypic myths: that gay men and 
lesbians are incapable of fulfilling stable relationships, or that they mimic 
roles from heterosexual marriage. The second research tradition takes for 
granted that homosexual relationships are viable but tries to illuminate what 
specific acts, values, background characteristics and circumstances make 
satisfaction and durability more likely. The third and most recent research 
tradition compares married, cohabiting heterosexuals, and lesbian and gay 
couples in order to understand how gender roles, institutional norms, and 
common forms of dyadic interaction affect all couples living together. 
The first research tradition is motivated by a concern for correcting images 
of gay couples that have pervaded lay or quasi-scientific literature. This body 
of research has shown that same-sex couples do not mimic heterosexual 
relationships (Peplau & Cochran 1981, Peplau 1982, Harry & Devall 1978, 
Tuller 1978, Lynch & Reilly 1985-1986). Nor are gay couples too dissimilar 
from other kinds of intimate dyads (Jones & DeCecco 1982, Kurdeck & 
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Schmitt 19872). For example, gay men and lesbians are as oriented to steady 
relationships as are heterosexual men and women (Bell & Weinberg 1978). 
They use their relationships as a main source of affection and companionship 
in much the same way as do a matched heterosexual sample (Peplau & 
Cochran 1981). Gay couples have as high or higher satisfaction as other 
couples (Dailey 1979, Duffy & Rusbult 1985-1986, Jones & Bates 1978), 
show similar “adjustment scores" (Cardell et al 1981) and report similar 
relationship quality on a variety of measures (Kurdek & Schmitt 19872). 
Homosexual relationships were found to have certain advantages such as role 
flexibility, and greater equality (Peplau & Gordon 1982, Peplau 1982). 

Recently this same myth-breaking tradition has focussed on gay parents and 
their children. This literature has responded to lesbians' need for information 
when they fight for custodial rights in the legal system. In an effort to inform 
the court that lesbians are reasonable parents, a number of small studies have 
shown that lesbians compare favorably to other single mothers and to intact 
families, show good child-raising techniques, and produce children with high 
self esteem and sex role-appropriate behavior (Harris & Turner 1985-1986, 
Rand et al 1982, Miller et al 1981, Shavelson et al 1980, Pagelow 1980). In 
addition, a few studies indicate gay men can be good and involved parents 
(Miller 1979, Voller & Walters 1978, and Bozett 1980). 

The second group of research studies tries to identify the variables that 
predict satisfactory same sex relationships. A large number of studies show 
that gay and lesbian couples need shared decision-making for the relationship 
to function well (McWhirter & Mattison 1984, Peplau et al 1982, Blumstein 
& Schwartz 1983, Caldwell & Peplau 1984, Harry 1979, Peplau 1982). 
Concerns with intimacy vs autonomy are central to male and female couples 
(Jones & DeCecco 1982, Sang 1984, Harry 1979, Kurdek & Schmitt 1987a, 
De Cecco & Shively 1978, Peplau et al 1978). In addition, a close circle of 
friends seems necessary to make up for a lack of social ratification and family 
support (Kurdek & Schmitt 1987b). 

The third body of research addresses basic sociological questions about 
intimate relationships and uses heterosexual and homosexual couples to 
formulate theories of intimacy, gender, power, and dyadic interaction. Since 
we have limited space we look at only two of the major questions that have 
been explored from this perspective. First, do couples need to organize their 
relationships around a strict division of labor, especially one patterned on 
masculine and feminine roles? Second, how do gender and power interact, 
especially in the realms of decision-making, conversation, and sexuality? 

The literature indicates that contrary to Talcott Parson's theory of the 
importance of a gender-based division of labor (Parsons & Bales 1955), there 
is no indication that such a division of labor is necessary (Marecek et al 1982, 
Peplau & Gordon 1982, Blumstein & Schwartz 1983). Gay and heterosexual 
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couples do not need to organize their roles around culturally defined mascu- 
line or feminine tasks or traits to function well. Jones & De Cecco (1982) 
found the partners in their study to be androgynous rather than masculine or 
feminine. Most studies indicate that partner homogamy and role sharing 
predict satisfaction and durability (Cotton 1975, Bell & Weinberg 1978, 
McWhirter & Mattison 1984, Blumstein & Schwartz 1983, Kurdek & Schmitt 
1987a, Caldwell & Peplau 1984, Peplau 1983). 

The second research area in this tradition concentrates on the interaction of 
gender and power. Howard et al (1986) find that dependent partners in every 
kind of couple use different influence tactics than do those who are more 
powerful. Kollock et al (1985) also find that interpersonal power affects 
conversational dominance among homosexual and heterosexual couples alike. 
For example, while successfully interrupting someone in the middle of a 
conversation had been heretofore: perceived an exclusively male trait, com- 
parisons of homosexual and heterosexual couples show that it is actually the 
more powerful person who successfully interrupts—not necessarily the man. 
While these studies do show an independent effect of gender, they suggest 
that much of the interpersonal dynamics within couples can be explained 
better by the relative dependence of partners than by each member's gender 
and gender traits. 

The research on power and gender is especially germane to understanding 
couple relationships in the post women's liberation era. Any empirical or 
theoretical discussion of lesbians notes how equality and equity are central 
relationship issues (Caldwell & Peplau 1984, Kreiger 1983, Ettore 1980, 
Blumstein & Schwartz 1983, Peplau & Cochran 1981, Sang 1984, Lynch & 
Reilly 1985-1986). Comparisons with gay men, however, show that power 
and equality are also extremely important issues for male couples (De Cecco 
& Shively 1978, McWhirter & Mattison 1984), and so equality may not be so 
much a woman's issue as it is an issue for any couple where the authority 
patterns based on gender no longer apply. It may be that after the conventions 
of gender are removed, power inequities are so unflattering to both that 
partners. are intensely motivated to avoid the costs of greater power and 
powerlessness alike. For example, gay men released from the family provider 
role do not reinvent it in their relationships; they prefer a more egalitarian and 
mutually responsible allocation of economic responsibility. Likewise, les- 
bians do not seek a partner to provide for them; rather, they insist on 
economic parity. 

As might be expected, this debate carries over into the sexual arena. The 
literature here shows the power of gender socialization. Lesbians resemble 
heterosexual women just as gay men are similar to heterosexual men. Les- 
bians believe monogamy to be an invention by men to control women—and 
therefore they resist monogamy as a relic of male control. But, this is 
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theoretical resistance, since most lesbians find nonmonogamy personally 
difficult and dangerous to the stability of their relationships. While lesbians 
live outside the conventions of marriage, they are often unable to alter their 
preference for commitment to sex within the context of love (Blumstein & 
Schwartz 1983, Krieger 1983). 

Gay men, as everyone's research shows, are perfectly comfortable with a 
nonmonogamous philosophy and, in a pre-AIDS world, with institutionalized 
nonmonogamous partnerships. In studying male couples several authors con- 
clude that “open” relationships have no impact on the satisfaction or duration 
of male couple relationships (Blasband & Peplau 1985, McWhirter & Matti- 
son 1984, Kurdek & Schmitt 1985-1986). One researcher (Harry 1979) goes 
So far as to say that trying to be monogamous in the nonmonogamous gay 
male world decreases the couple's durability. Unfortunately, there is no 
research on how couples who have institutionalized nonmonogamy are faring 
now that AIDS has caused many of them to curtail sex with others not from 
lack of desire but from fear of infecting themselves or their partners. 

In sum, much information has been added to the literature on gay and 
lesbian couples in the last ten years. Now that the first wave of politically 
necessary research is largely complete and it has been effectively illustrated 
that same sex couples can have good relationships and be excellent parents, 
we hope researchers will concentrate on sociological issues of social change, 
gender, and power. The study of gay and lesbian couples can yield informa- 
tion on issues such as role invention and interpersonal negotiation at the same 
time as we add to our knowledge of homosexuality. 


THE GAY COMMUNITY 


Scholarship on homosexual life-styles has flourished in the last decade. By 
the 1970s the descriptive literature turned its attention to social history and 
concern with homosexuality as a social movement. Most recently, researchers 
have begun to investigate the impact of AIDS at personal, political, and 
organizational levels. As we discuss what has been written in all of these 
areas, we once again regretfully note the relative lack of research on lesbians, 
compared to that on gay men. 


Social History of Homosexuality 


Three major historical studies agree that homosexual identity is a historically 
specific and comparatively recent phenomenon (Weeks 1977, D' Emilio 1983, 
Faderman 1981). As modernization and industrialization created an option for 
men and women to live their lives free from family obligations and to fashion 
their identities outside of family roles, new kinds of communities could be 
constructed. Men in particular were free to choose relatively anonymous 
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employment in the public sphere and to use their affectionate and/or sexual 
relationships, their private lives, to build identities. Homosexual communities 
could exist only after such identity transformation had taken place. 

The male homosexual communities labored under severe oppression 
(Weeks 1977, D'Emilio 1983, Adam 1978). Whether or not laws were based 
on Biblical or secular authority, there were serious if not lethal costs to being 
known as a "homosexual." Since secrecy and concealment were necessary, 
“coming out" as a homosexual before World War II was psychologically and 
socially painful (D'Emilio 1983, Cunningham 1977, Faderman 1981, Adams 
1978). 

The "closet" homosexual culture was the result of both enforced social 
segregation and the pragmatic need for social contact. As the only place, 
however, for intimate same sex contact, bars and clubs had extraordinary 
power to reify stereotypes of what homosexuality and homosexuals were 
supposed to be like (Warren 1974). Plummer (1975), Simon & Gagnon 
(1967b), Blackford (1981), and Adam (1978) all suggest that norms of 
effeminacy and anonymous sexual contact were established in gay male 
meeting places. Faderman (1981), Martin & Lyon (1972), and Cunningham 
(1977) believe that, at least for a time, lesbian meeting places also socialized 
women to parody heterosexual roles with butch/femme role-playing the 
norms. 


The Era of Liberation Movements 


Social change in homosexual and lesbian communities is thought to have been 
preceeded by three important developments. (Humphreys 1972, Adam 1978, 
1979). First, the Kinsey group studies educated the general public as to how 
commonplace homosexual behavior actually was. Second, in the 1950s small 
conservative self-help and political action groups (e.g. the Mattachine 
Foundation and the Daughters of Bilitis) organized to educate themselves and 
the public on homosexuality. Finally, the 1960s civil rights, student, and 
women's groups provided a philosophical and organizational model for col- 
lective action (Adam 1979; Humphreys 1972, 1979; D'Emilio 1983). 
There are distressingly few studies (for exceptions, see Humphreys, 1972, 
1979) of organizational issues and strategy within gay liberation and lesbian 
groups. In particular, the relationship between feminist and lesbian feminist 
organizations should be explored. Also, we need organizational studies to 
understand the reasons why powerful organizations such as the American 
Psychiatric Association, American Psychological Association (not to mention 
the ASA), city councils and churches changed indifferent or biased policies 
on homosexual behavior and identity and followed the wishes of reformists. 
The research on this period of community organization shows an interesting 
sex role concomitant of the new ideology and the new density of gay men. In 
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the male communities, a certain hypermasculinization was observed (Black- 
ford 1981), perhaps as a reaction to the stereotype of gay men as effeminate. 
This period celebrated virility to the extent that hypermasculine dress and 
casual anonymous sex became hallmarks of male community. Casual sex was 
seen as revolutionary, a statement of liberation, a rejection of the heterosexual 
dogma that love and sex must be linked (Weinberg & Williams 1975, 
Fitzgerald 1986, and Blumstein & Schwartz 1983). 

Fueled by both new clout and continuing discrimination, the new com- 
munities continued even as the passion of the liberation movements faded 
(Adam 1979, Fitzgerald 1986). As the social world changed, so too did 
individual lives. Sociologists have noted a difference in homosexual self 
perception and behavior following this period. Humphreys (1979) suggests 
that there was an elevation in self-esteem and a decrease in role-playing. 
Levine (1979) observed that gay men clustered together in urban gay ghettos 
and that the sheer numbers of men together changed the economic and 
psychological landscape of major cities. 

While the documentation of this time is extremely useful and fascinating, it 
is unfortunate that sociological and journalistic accounts of the gay male 
community focus almost exclusively on on participants in gay ghettos (Adam 
1979, Humphreys 1979, Levine 1979, Blackford 1981, Fitzgerald 1986, 
Weinberg & Williams 1975, Bell & Weinberg 1978, Fitzgerald 1986). While 
it was and is important to study the formation and functions of this urban 
phenomenon, these studies may distort public and scientific vision of the lives 
of modern bomosexually identified men and women. 

Perhaps the startling lack of research on contemporary lesbian communities 
is due to the devaluation of women, particularly those without men, in our 
society. Or perhaps the sex and sexual orientation of many researchers 
interact to focus the interest more on gay men than on lesbians. We use the 
material available to draw as accurate a picture as we can of lesbian com- 
munities during the gay movement period (Wolf 1979, Baker 1986, Stone 
1987, Krieger 1983, Albro & Tully 1979). 

The new militancy of the 1960s led to dramatic—even revolutionary— 
changes in the lesbian community. Lesbians were drawn to and torn between 
feminism and lesbian activism. Many lesbians became “lesbian feminists,” 
women whose feminism was actualized within lesbian rather than more 
heterosexual feminist organizations. (Wolf 1979, Faderman 1984). 

Lesbians began to see themselves as the vanguard of feminism. For some 
women, lesbianism was as much a political philosophy as a sexual identity 
(Faderman 1984). This merger of the political and the personal is a fascinating 
collective action, begun during the 1960s and continuing today. While there is 
good description of its social-psychological bases as well as of the resulting 
community (Wolf 1979), the transformation of sexual orientation to suit 
political beliefs deserves more analytical attention. 
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The picture presented of the lesbian feminist community is one of intense 
personal relationships. In her participant-observation study of a self-defined 
group of about 100 lesbians, "the community," in a midwestern college town, 
Krieger (1983) reports an interesting paradox. The community exists because 
of its promise to accept each member for who she really is. Yet because it is a 
community based on likeness, differences between members are discouraged. 
The conformity demanded within the community threatened many women's 
sense of self and overwhelmed their individuality. 

Lesbian feminist communities with bars, coffeehouses, political organiza- 
tions, sports teams, bookstores and living cooperatives have received some 
attention in the literature (Baker 1986, Wolf 1979, Albro & Tully 1979, 
Krieger 1983). Staffed by lesbians who are countercultural or at least non- 
assimilationist, these radical feminist-lesbians reject the larger capitalist and 
heterosexual culture and create a social world organized in opposition to 
traditional values about work and money. It is very important to remember, 
however, that this research ignores lesbians who live and work in pre- 
dominately heterosexual environments, those with small friendship circles 
similar to those of heterosexuals of their social class. Unfortunately, such 
caveats are not usually made when lesbian culture is presented. 


AIDS and the Gay Male Community 


The impact of AIDS on homosexual men and the gay male community is 
surely devastating but thus far not well understood. It is now widely agreed 
that the human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) believed to be the primary 
causal factor in acquired immune deficiency (AIDS) is transmitted by the 
exchange of bodily fluids (Darrow et al 1987). The virus spread by sexual 
activity among gay men in the United States during the early 1980s, particu- 
larly through the encounters of geographically mobile men (Darrow et al 
1986). In this section we review the epidemological data on the incidence of 
AIDS among gay men and summarize the ways that the threat of AIDS seems 
to be affecting sexual practices. We focus most heavily and most speculative- 
ly on the effect of AIDS on the gay male culture previously described. 

We apologize in advance for our inability to cite works on the impact on 
couple's relationships, on small communities that are not gay ghettos, on the 
quality of relationships between gay men and heterosexuals, on the personal 
consequences of public health and legal changes in reaction to AIDS, on the 
ability of men who are bisexual to maintain their sexual options, on the impact 
on men's sexual pleasure and desire, and on the impact on lesbian-gay male 
relationships. Such studies, though most desirable to have, simply do not yet 
exist. 

Research on gay men indicates that an alarming—almost inconceivable— 
percentage (48-70%) of homosexual and bisexual men who live in San 
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Francisco test seropositive (Winkelsten et al 1987, Morbidity and Mortality 
Weekly Report 1985). To test positive means that one has been exposed to the 
virus, not that one has or necessarily will get AIDS. However, new estimates 
predict that 20-30% of those who test positive will ultimately develop AIDS 
(Blumenthal & Eichler 1987). While AIDS is a primarily heterosexual disease 
in other parts of the. world, in the United States three fourths of those who 
have developed AIDS have thus far been men with bisexual or homosexual 
histories (Gong & Rudnick 1986, Kaplan et al 1987, McKusick et al 1985, 
Bayer 1985). 

The infection rates are so high because casual sex has been normative in the 
post movement era. Those norms, or at least the high risk behaviors which 
accompany them, are changing. Studies in San Francisco, New York, and 
Denver suggest a dramatic decrease since 1983 in the number of partners and 
types of sexual activity of gay men (Martin 1986, Riesenberg 1986, Werdegar 
et al 1987, Morbidity and Mortality Report 1985). The actual figures for 
number of partners and type of sexual activities per month vary, but it is clear 
that AIDS has changed the sexual lifestyles of gay males. The proportion of 
men in a San Francisco survey who reported they were monogamous or 
celibate, or who performed "unsafe" sexual practices only with their steady 
partners, jumped to 81% by 1985. 

Kotarba & Long (1985) have, however, challenged the widely believed 
notion that AIDS has led large numbers of gay men toward more conservative 
sexual lifestyles. They suggest recent studies are inaccurate because most 
focus on San Francisco or New York where educational campaigns have been 
most effective. In their sample over half of the men changed their sexual 
behavior, but a significant minority (18 of 48) did not cease high risk activity. 
Similarly, McKusick et al (1985) note that many of the gay men who continue 
high risk behaviors (particularly bathhouse use) believe they are somehow 
less susceptible to AIDS than others are. Kotarba & Long (1985) caution 
public health officials not to assume that gay men all resemble each other. 

Still, while not all gay men are following all the safe-sex guidelines, larger 
surveys do indicate that most have changed at least some behaviors, and at 
least one half of all gay men now engage in no unsafe sex practices (Martin 
1986). The fact that residents of gay ghettoes where nonmonogamous sex was 
institutionalized have radically changed their social institutions, norms, and 
behaviors in so few years should in itself cause wonder and study. Perhaps the 
cohesive community and grass-roots institutions within gay ghettoes are 
uniquely situated to institute rapid, planned social change. Shils's (1987) 
research on the societal response to the AIDS epidemic suggests that some 
gay leaders were actually reluctant to suggest lifestyle changes early in the 
epidemic. The issue certainly demands more attention. 

An understanding of how gay men's sexual activities and life-styles have 
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changed is essential for two reasons. First, since the AIDS virus is sexually 
transmitted, public health officials need to assess current sexual practices 
continually in order to update educational strategies. Second, and more 
controversial, psychologists and sociologists suggest that “immunocompe- 
tence" may help explain why some persons exposed to the AIDS virus 
develop the disease and others remain asymptomatic (Kaplan et al 1987, 
Martin 1986). Immunocompetence is affected (see Ross 1986) by a variety of 
sociopsychological variables from general health, nutrition, drug or alcohol 
use, repeated infections, treatments for infections, life stress, exhaustion, and 
even social support. Ross (1986) reports that other sexually transmitted 
diseases are affected by such sociological and psychological variables. There- 
fore, Kaplan et al (1987) suggest that a more complicated multicausal model 
is needed to explain the onset and course of AIDS in gay men and in other 
populations. 

Gay men have created social service and political organizations to deal with 
the epidemic (Altman 1987, Fitzgerald 1986, Kayal 1987). These organiza- 
tions have become the center of the gay movement in the 1980s. It seems clear 
that some redefinition of the movement has occurred and that those with 
medical, scientific, and social service credentials have moved into leadership 
roles (Altman 1987). In addition, the AIDS crisis has encouraged many 
previously apolitical gay men to volunteer their time (Nichols 1986, Kayal 
1987, Altman 1987). The new professional leadership and the new volunteers 
have changed the movement (Altman 1987). No longer does the gay libera- 
tion movement have ideological coherence, nor is it part of a general move- 
ment for social change. Instead, it now resembles a more traditional special 
interest group with conservative and radical caucuses. The intramovement 
battle over whether or not the San Francisco bathhouses should be closed 
clearly illustrated the diversity of opinion and political perspectives within the 
movement and the gay male community (Altman 1987, Bayer 1985, Fitz- 
gerald 1986, Silvermen 1986, Shils 1987). 

It is still unclear how the AIDS epidemic will change the gay male culture 
over and above reducing the number of unsafe sexual practices. We have as 
yet no data that confirm that gay couples are now more likely to be 
monogamous, but journalistic accounts (Fitzgerald 1986) and our best guess 
suggest this is the case. There are two alternative visions about how the 
AIDS epidemic may reorganize gay male culture. The first possibility is a 
move away from sexual adventures, towards more conservative sexual life- 
styles and monogamy (Kayal 1985, Fitzgerald 1986). Kayal reinterprets the 
previous gay male norms of multiple partnering as a response to oppres- 
sion and stigmatization. Kayal argues, as do some gay activists (interviewed 
in Fitzgerald 1986), that the latent unexpected consequence of the AIDS 
epidemic may be the development of a gay male community based on 
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nonsexual shared experiences, a "new maturity" focussed more on intimacy 
and caring. Similarly, Shils (1987) argues that the gay movement may return 
to civil rights rather than sexual liberation goals. 

Alternatively, Altman (1987) and Patton (1985) suggest that a return to 
modelling gay male relationships on heterosexual marriage is a return to 
repression, even a sign of "erotophobia." Instead, Altman suggests that gay 
men will adapt sexually, finding means to continue sexual adventures safely 
without changing their cultural norms. For example, Altman suggests that 
*phone sex" (i.e. pornographic recorded messages or live conversation de- 
signed for masturbation) and “jack-off clubs” are viable means for safe sexual 
adventure. 

These alternative visions of the future are as much prescription as analysis. 
As sociologists, we remain acutely aware that social norms are emergent; they 
develop and change in interaction with a host of environmental, tech- 
nological, and ideological factors. Surely individual and community survival 
is a predominant push towards social, normative, and behavioral change. We 
can only speculate, but we guess that norms within the gay male community 
will indeed move towards sexual monogamy and coupling. We intend no 
moral judgement; rather we suggest that such norms seem the safest means to 
insure individual and collective survival. Moreover, the gay male community, - 
like American society in general, is aging. As the huge numbers of people 
born between 1945 and 1960 pass into middle age, their priorities change. 
People settle into relationships and cease to hunt, (or hunt less unceasingly) 
for alternative partners. Perhaps this happenstance of American demography 
will help gay men—and the rest of the country—avoid the worst possible 
scenario for the AIDS epidemic. It will not, however, solve the problem for 
gay teenagers, other young people coming of sexual age, or those looking for 
sexual partners after a relationship breaks up. At present there is little 
behavioral research on these groups, and they are major risk groups of the 
future. 

To understand the effect of AIDS on American society—a society which 
presumed itself free from devastating communicable diseases—is a major task 
for the discipline. This task should not, however, be assigned only to 
sociologists interested in homosexuality. While AIDS happens to be affecting 
gay men disproportionately at this moment in this country, the disease itself 
has no concern for sexual identity. As a discipline, sociology needs to concern 
itself with all the social ramifications of AIDS, from increased homophobia to 
increased sexual conservatism among teens, to the possible use of blood tests 
to stigmatize sexually active single adults. In addition, those who are in- 
terested in the process of social change, risk-taking, and rational choice 
should find the individual and collective fight to survive this epidemic a 
fascinating laboratory for studying classic sociological questions. 
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In this review it has been impossible to avoid using homosexual as a noun 
rather than as an adjective. There is no felicitous way to talk about men or 
women with homosexual preferences and/or identities without labeling them 
and thus reifying homosexual desire into a type of human being. Nonetheless, 
we believe the evidence that homosexuality is a social construction is far more 
powerful than the evidence for a widespread organic predisposition toward 
homosexual desire. 

Instead of continuing to study homosexuals as certain kinds of people, we 
would prefer to see development of a sociology of sexual desire. To the extent 
that sexual desire orders people's lifestyles, then we need to know more about 
the evolution of desire and how it may create community. 

The organization of homosexuality is a sociological phenomenon. 
Ghettoization, created by people's need to live in a nonstigmatizing environ- 
ment, may be the result of a specific historical period. Gay communities 
(Plummer 1975) are the result of both a push from society in general and a 
pull toward positive reinforcement from one's own. AIDS may change the 
shape of such communities. If the epidemic worsens, as predicted, dense 
communities may be too frightening to inhabit. If, however, fear rather than 
compassion spreads through the larger culture (perhaps partly depending on 
the extent it too experiences AIDS), homosexuals may feel the need to flee to 
gay oases. Shils (1987) has documented the deadly consequences of past 
governmental inaction and insensitivity. Future government and community 
reaction is hard to predict. 

Studies on gay men and lesbians may soon discover tlie psychological 
impact AIDS has had individually and collectively, but it is important not to 
let this momentary (we trust) disaster reshape the conceptualization of men 
and women who identify as homosexuals. Right now almost any homosexual 
man who lives in a big city has watched friends die. It is hard for heterosex- 
uals to understand the extent to which homosexuals are experiencing a 
holocaust—where each day more young men start wasting away. Such 
tragedy becomes the backdrop for everyday life. AIDS and homosexuality are 
unfortunately linked at the present time, and the impact must be studied at all 
levels. 

AIDS is causing social change. The time for study is yesterday and now. 
The sociological understanding of how AIDS will affect our country, and the 
social organization of gay institutions and relationships, has been woefully 
meager. Before us is an extraordinary opportunity to understand social 
change, as well as to give medical and social service organizations informa- 
tion they desperately need. 

If sociology is to contribute to our knowledge of sexual desire, the con- 
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struction of identity, the maintenance of relationships, and the rationale and 
order of community, then all of sociology needs to consider homosexuality an 
interesting topic. We are starting to see new people enter this field, but more 
Should do so. The ghettoization of homosexuals need not be paralleled by the 
ghettoization of the study of homosexuality. 
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Abstract 


Energy is a crucial social variable and has sporadically been of interest to 
sociologists. Recent world events and trends have revived interest and con- 
cern. This review traces key themes and arguments in the sociology of energy 
and critically evaluates the literature. The discussion is organized into four 
sections: energetic theories of society, macrosociology of energy, microsoci- 
ology of energy, and energy policy and other special topics. A concluding 
section assesses the state of the field and speculates on its future directions. 


INTRODUCTION : 


Energy, though fundamentally a physical variable, penetrates significantly 
into almost all facets of the social world. Life-styles, broad patterns of 
communication and interaction, collective activities, and key features of 
social structure and change are conditioned by the availability of energy, the 
technical means for converting energy into usable forms, and the ways energy 
is ultimately used. That energy would be important to sociological concerns 
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was recognized from the beginning of the discipline (Spencer 1862, 
Weber 1904); but the subsequent history of the topic was to be punctuat- 
ed with intellectual discontinuity, vast shifts in focus, and, at times, total 
silence. Recent world and national events—most notably disruptions of 
the energy supply, the concern with declining fossil resources and environ- 
mental degradation, and extended controversies over energy technolo- 
gies—have revived a lapsing sociological interest in energy. This recently 
revived interest, coupled with the lengthy historical currents preceding it, 
has produced a sociological specialty diverse in objectives, themes, and 
Scope. 

This review delineates key energy themes by tracing their historical 
development, examining dominant shifts in focus and scope, and identi- 
fying major contributions (and.shortcomings) to our understanding both 
of the impacts of energy on society and of the social influences on energy 
use. 


ENERGETIC THEORIES 


Historical Versions 


Energy is the means for accomplishing work. If some societies achieved 
greater material output than others, it would seem that energy is largely 
responsible for the material differences between societies. So reasoned Her- 
bert Spencer, in 1862 (Spencer 1880). Indeed, the ability to harness more and 
more energy to production lay at the foundation of the evolution of societies. 
According to this view, the process of societal advance and the differences in 
stages of advancement among societies could be accounted for by energy-— 
the more energy consumed, the greater the advancement. 

Although the immediate impact of Spencer's thesis is difficult to assess, its 
durability is clear; it has recurred for nearly a century, though sometimes in 
different guises. Among the first writers of note to follow up on the theme was 
Sir Patrick Geddes— Scottish biologist, sociologist, and city planner. Geddes, 
cofounder of the British Sociological Society in 1902, developed his argu- 
ment from the irrefutable observation that energy flows are a common feature 
of all societies. He then sought to develop a unified calculus based upon these 
flows (Geddes 1979). If the quest were successful, all economic and social 
activity could be investigated with a common unit of measure, resulting in a 
coherent framework for better understanding articulations between material 
resources, on the one hand, and central features of economy and society, on 
the other. Geddes' theory, like those of several of his successors, was 
rewarded with near-instant oblivion. 
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After a decade's hiatus, Wilhelm Ostwald, winner of the 1919 Nobel prize 
in chemistry, breathed new life into the energetic theme with his treatise 
Energetische (1909). Consistent with the foundation laid by Spencer, Ostwald 
saw at the base of all social change a transformation of crude (rohe) energy 
into useful energy (nutzenergy); The greater the coefficient of useful energy 
obtained (in the transformation) the greater a society's progress. 

The times were apparently ripe for energetics, as Ostwald was soon joined 
in his resuscitation efforts by another Nobel laureate. Frederick Soddy, 
winner of the 1922 prize in chemistry, turned his attention to the energetics of 
Society, but with an important new twist. Whereas forerunners and con- 
temporaries alike claimed that increased energy use was the means to higher 
stages of social evolution—if, indeed, not progress—Soddy warned of the 
limits to energy consumption..Apparently more sensitive to the second law of 
thermodynamics than others were, Soddy (1912, 1922, 1926) developed the 
thesis, over nearly two decades, that energy was a critical limiting factor to 
the activities of society. According to the second law, energy, unlike materi- 
als, cannot be recycled. Thus, there is an inevitable limit to usable energy. 
And since energy is the lifeblood of economic and social activity, continued 
inattention to its limits should be the source of serious intellectual and 
political concern. Unfortunately, the implications of Soddy's reasoned 
admonitions, only faintly heard at the time of his writings, were barely 
realized until critical energy shortages came upon industrial societies a half- 
century later. 

Meanwhile, the economist T. N. Carver (1924) undertook the study of the 
energy transformations—the ways energy flowed from its ultimate source, the 
sun, to the "vital" uses to which it is put by human societies. While all living 
organisms capture needed energy in these transformations, only humans are 
capable of developing cumulative surpluses. These surpluses propelled eco- 
nomic production and, consequently, the progress of societies. Crucial to 
progress was a rational economic and social system that could maximize 
energy surpluses and transform them into vital uses. Carver never doubted 
that capitalism was such a system. Furthermore, since it was “sinful” to waste 
energy, and since it was the capitalistic system that wasted least, capitalism 
was moral. That "moral capitalism" was the underpinning for the efficient 
transformation of energy into production was not simply an ideological 
commitment; it was the first explicit teleological theory of energetics. 

Teleology also figured prominently in the writings of another major figure 
in pursuit of the now holy theoretic grail, energetics—Lewis Mumford (1934, 
1967). Previous theorists had properly identified energy as the foundation for 
progress, argued Mumford, but they had failed to recognize the importance of 
other critical factors—especially technology and social values. Social evolu- 
tion comprised three overlapping epochs: the ecotechnic, dominated by water 
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and wood energy sources; the paleotechnic, with a coal-based energy system; 
and the neotechnic, resting upon the modern electricity-based energy system. 
But even if energy was the mother of this progress, technology was the father, 
and social values the midwife. Appropriate social values were needed, not 
only to give impetus to the development of technology, but to ensure its 
adoption and use. Moreover, the evolutionary trajectory was best fostered, 
after a transition stage of capitalism, by communal values. In short, energy, 
technology, and social values were viewed as inexorably linked to progress, 
with some form of communism the optimum form of political organization for 
linking them in the future. Thus, guided by teleology, certain prominent 
energetic theorists envisioned social evolution leading inevitably to capital- 
ism, or with equal inevitability, to communism. The inevitable destination 
proved to be neither capitalism nor communism, but a theoretical dead end. 


Contemporary Versions 


Leslie White (1949, 1959), over a decade later, rekindled interest in energe- 
tics, while extinguishing the sparks of teleology. Oné of the most prominent 
anthropologists and comparative sociologists of his generation, White, like 
many of his predecessors, sought to address the fundamental question: How 
could science account for the vast differences in the types of extant societies, 
and how could it account for the process that produced these differences? The 
process, never in doubt for White, was social evolution, and the mechanisms 
propelling it were energy and technology: "culture evolves as the amount of 
energy harnessed per capita per year is increased, or as the efficiency of the 
instrumental means [i.e. technology] of putting the energy to work is in- 
creased" (1949:366). Sufficiently confident that he had unlocked the “laws” 
of social evolution, White expressed the relationship between the systemic 
process and its technoenergetic underpinnings as a simple mathematical 
function. Guided by theory, reduced to mathematical function, a society's 
level of evolution was assessed easily; it was the product of the amount of per 
capita energy harnessed and the technological efficiency of its conversion. 
But while White enjoyed apparent success in reducing social evolution to a 
simple function and in expunging teleology from energetics, a serious flaw 
remained: inattention to the second law of thermodynamics. The second law 
reminds us that the natural world places limits on the amount of energy that 
can be harnessed ultimately. Recognition of those limits must play a central 
role in any energetic theory, if it is to be credible. Unfortunately for their 
theories, the energeticists—with the exception of Soddy, whose work stands 
out as seminal in this regard —demonstrated a naive disregard for limits. 
Not so for sociologist Fred Cottrell (1955), who developed his thesis 
around the idea that available energy limits the range of human activity. With 
recognition of energy limits as its foundation, Cottrell's goal was to demon- 
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Strate that pervasive social, economic, political, and even psychological 
change accompanied the transition from a low-energy society (or region) to a 
high-energy society. The transition from food-gathering or primitive farming 
to industrial production, for example, was due to technologically produced 
increases in surplus energy that were, in turn, converted to more surplus. But 
more than that, it was a total transition of society, fundamental and all- 
embracing. Vast social change, thus, could be traced ultimately to energy 
conversion. 

The work of White and Cottrell was followed, as was that of their pre- 
decessors, by decades of silence. This was broken by the economist Nicholas 
Georgescu-Roegen (1971, 1976) who attacked economic orthodoxy, particu- 
larly its fundamental faith in economic growth, for failing to recognize that 
the second laws of thermodynamics warns of limits to economic growth. 
Since economic growth is dependent on energy and since energy growth is 
ultimately constrained by the second law, economic growth cannot continue 
indefinitely. Furthermore, since sustained periods of economic growth shaped 
the character of modern industrial societies, physical limitations on future 
growth portend fundamental changes in that character. Moreover, it became 
imperative to question the unchallenged faith in economic growth, since 
pressing on energy limits would bring crises for modern societies. : 

Georgescu-Roegen's theory was further developed by Herman Daly (1977) 
who, with his argument for a "steady-state" economy, has exercised consider- 
able influence on the thinking of energy and environmental sociologists. 
Limits inherent in the second law of thermodynamics provide a key un- 
derpinning to Daly's argument for limiting economic growth, with its heavy 
demands on energy and other scarce resources. 

Adding to a modern resurgence in energetic thinking has been the work of 
anthropologist Richard Adams (1975) who, building upon White's theme, 
attempted to develop a comprehensive theory éxplicating the influence of 
energy use on social organization. For Adams, social power evolves and 
becomes more concentrated as the harnessing of energy increases, and it is the 
structure of power that is the basis of social organization. With this emphasis 
Adams, consistent with the key quest of energetic theory, seeks to link the 
physical with the social world. But Adams extends the theme to argue that 
energy flows are also information flows, with the effect that energy flows are 
also the basis for transmitting cultural meanings. 

The recent efforts-of Georgescu-Roegen and Adams, both social scientists, 
to renew intellectual interest in the linking of the physical to the social world 
through energy flows have met with but tepid reception. Much greater success 
at renewing the idea, ironically enough, was achieved by physicist Amory 
Lovins (1977). For Lovins the central issue is not to uncover the “laws” or 
principles of energetic evolution, but to take an incisive look at the energy 
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predicament facing high energy consuming societies. Whether by an evolu- 
tionary or some other path, contemporary societies are on a energy use 
trajectory that portends disaster. That trajectory, a "hard path" in Lovin's 
terms, is inattentive to the second law of thermodynamics and results in an 
excessive waste of energy resources—a process that cannot continue in- 
definitely. Furthermore, massive technological fixes, the historic pattern of 
response to previous energy crises, will not solve the problem but will further 
exacerbate it. Thus, industrial societies must shift to a new path, a "soft 
energy path," representing a complete restructuring of energy supply sys- 
tems—indeed, by means of a complete restructuring of society itself. The soft 
path would emphasize greater energy efficiency through more careful 
thermodynamic matching of energy production and use, and through total 
reliance—after a brief transition period—on renewable energy resources. 

Lovins makes no conscious attempt to explicate a social theory. Yet, 
Morrison & Lodwick (1981) derive 72 explicit sociological propositions 
embedded in Lovins’ sociotechnic argument, propositions that are presum- 
ably amenable to empirical investigation. Among these are that soft paths will 
lead to a smaller scale of social organization, more social diversity, less 
exploitation of the rural sectors by the urban elite, a higher quality of life, and 
less centralization of populations, just to name a few. Recent empirical 
research by sociologists has focused on the correspondence between environ- 
mental world views and support for hard or soft paths among energy activists 
(Dunlap & Olsen 1984). 

Almost without exception energetic theories were developed in the style of 
grand theory'—inclusive systematic efforts to provide a unified explanation 
of all social life on the basis of a few simple principles. Theoretical nets were 
cast so wide that all social action was gathered in, and whatever happened to 
slip through did not contradict the theory. Inberent ambiguities in central 
concepts often precluded or clouded operational linkages to empirical in- 
dicators with the consequence of insulating propositions from genuine empir- 
ical testing. Such theoretical indiscretions, along with others (Rosa & Machlis 
1983), provided the foundation of a growing demand for theories of the 
middle range: theories more limited in scope, and more closely tied to 
quantitative empirical verification. Under the weight of growing demand, 
grand theory eventually came crashing down-—energetics with it. 

The crash of energetics was hastened by other problems. Most failed to 
appreciate fully the limits to energy growth imposed by the second law of 
thermodynamics. Virtually all failed to take into account the vast differences 


- The most notable exception is Lovins (1977), who eschews grand theory in favor of detailed 
analysis of the efficiency flaws in industrial energy supply systems, drawing implications for: 
society and for the future availability of energy in the process. 
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in resource endowments available to, and interactions between, societies; 
many viewed social evolution as a single (unilinear) process; and few were 
hesitant to equate evolution with progress. After these critical blows, little 
remained of energetics except for its fundamental perspective: that energy 
plays a crucial role, perhaps the crucial role, in the link between societies and 
their biophysical environments. What energetics left for sociology, then, was 
a broad orienting framework for inquiring into human-environment in- 
teractions, and a central physical concept, energy, for investigating those 
interactions. 


MACROSOCIOLOGY 


Preindustrialization—The Low Energy Societies 


Too abstract and all encompassing, too inattentive to key ecological variables, 
too superficial an understanding of thermodynamics, and too negligent of the 
impacts of societal contacts—these were the obvious, most serious flaws in 
the grand theorizing versions of energetics. While energetics may have 
sketched the broad contours of evolutionary process, it was unlikely that all 
Societies experienced simular evolutionary paths. Society-specific resource 
endowments and constraints would condition particular evolutionary paths. 
And specific paths, especially in modern times, would be considerably in- 
fluenced by contacts between societies—especially where there were signifi- 
cant differences in the energy technologies of the societies coming into 
contact or where one society sought to dominate another. 

Recognition of energy's potential as a powerful concept for developing a 
deeper understanding of social-environmental interactions fell to anthropolo- 
gist Clifford Geertz (1963). Geertz sought to understand specific processes of 
agricultural evolution in Indonesia where the Dutch had imposed plantation 
agriculture on two older, indigenous systems of agricultural production. His 
work thus combined two broad factors generally ignored by energetic theory: 
local ecology and cultural contact—indeed, cultural domination. The analysis 
was based upon energy flows as an index of social-environmental interactions 
and, because of its penetrating insights, set the stage for renewed interest in 
energy by anthropologists and comparative researchers. But seeking to over- 
come the limitations of the grand theorizing past, this generation of research- 
ers compiled detailed time and energy budgets permitting them a clearer 
explication of the relationship between energy flows, social structure, and 
change. . . 

This renewed interest in energy resulted in a variety of influential case 
studies. Their general objective was not only to document the flows of energy 
production and consumption, but to demonstrate how these flows were con- 
ditioned by environmental circumstances and mediated by social practices. 
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Among the most noteworthy of these studies was one conducted by Roy 
Rappaport (1968) among the Tsembaga Maring of the Central Highlands of 
New Guinea. Adopting ecological functionalism as his approach, Rappaport 
conducted a remarkably detailed study of the Tsembaga food-energy system, 
a system based upon slash-and-burn agriculture and the raising of pigs. The 
analysis demonstrated how ecological conditions, such as climate, geogra- 
phy, and resource endowments, influenced energy production cycles, and 
how, in turn, cycles of belief and sacred ritual affected energy production and 
consumption practices and warfare with neighboring clans. Cultural prac- 
tices—such as cycles of ritual slaughter and sacred feasting on pigs in tribute 
to venerated ancestors—were integrated into a complex ecosystem, acting as 
mechanisms for regulating the amount and mix of energy production. Thus, at 
least over the short haul, ritual practices served the “latent” function of 
preventing overexploitation of the habitat. 

Similarly detailed energy and labor studies were performed among modern 
groups of hunters in diverse environmental settings: among Eskimos on 
Baffin Island, north of Canada (Kemp 1971), and among the !Kung Bushman 
of the Kalahari Desert (Lee 1969). Complementary energy flow analyses were 
also conducted in a wide variety of other ecosystems (Alkine 1965; Parrick 
1969). 

Armed now, not with grand historical speculation, but with detailed empir- 
ical evidence, theorists were in a position to make meaningful comparisons of 
energy flows between societies and to organize the data into orderly patterns. 
The most sustained effort toward integrating the newly available evidence, as 
well as older evidence recast in energy terms, was performed by anthropolo- 
gist Marvin Harris (1971, 1979). To establish a standard of comparison Harris 
proposed a formula designed to calculate the productivity of energy contained 
in the food cycles of all societies—roughly the ratio of net food energy 
produced to energy expended, taking into account the number of producers 
and the hours devoted to production. Application of the formula to societies 
considerably diverse in their food production technologies—hunter-gatherers, 
hoe agriculture, slash and burn agriculture, irrigation agriculture, and modern 
industrial agriculture—revealed several discernable trends. 

First, the comparative results were generally consistent with those versions 
of energetic theory that argued for a systematic relationship between the level 
of technological efficiency, the amount of energy harnessed, and the size and 
complexity of societies. At the same time they suggested a subtle but pro- 
found modification to the way the key factors were related—a fundamental 
reversal in the causal sequence. Earlier energetic theory argued that increased 
technological efficiencies led to increased energy outputs and surplus which, 
in turn, led to larger populations that became diversified and specialized. The 
newer evidence was more consistent with the view that population pressures 
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were the driving force of this process, promoting increased technological 
efficiency of energy conversion to meet the rising demands of growing 
populations. This improved fit between theory and data, coupled with 
supporting data from independent sources (see, for example, Boserup 1965), 
prompted a shift in theoretical interpretation of the causal sequence, a shift 
with increasing support but subject to continuing debate. 

Second, the trend of increasing energy efficiencies with growing, more 
specialized populations implied that high-energy societies would typically 
replace or assimilate low-energy societies whenever the two types of society 
came into contact. Nowhere was this more amply documented than in Pelto's 
(1973) 12-year study of the impacts of the snowmobile on the Skolt Laps, a 
herdsmen group living in the arctic Northeast Finland. The Skolt adoption of 
the snowmobile, resulting in a vast leap in energy consumption, produced 
far-reaching changes in the community. The most evident change was a 
pronounced decline in energy self-sufficiency accompanied, quite expectedly, 
by increased dependence on commercially distributed sources outside the 
community. 

Third, repeated cycles of energy intensification posed questions about 
long-term environmental consequences. If the recurrent response to popula- 
tion pressures was an intensification of production, then societies (at least 
preindustrial ones) were constantly positioned to overburden their environ- 
ments: to deplete essential resources at a rate faster than they could be 
regenerated, to disrupt ecological cycles, and to threaten their long-term 
sustainability. Historically, threats to sustainability were met with more 
efficient energy conversion technologies. Whether this typical response can 
continue indefinitely, especially in view of the inberent physical limits of 
energy resources, remains one of the most challenging, controversial ques- 
tions facing all societies. For societies seeking to industrialize the question is 
especially disturbing; the adoption of improved energy technologies, the key 
to the industrial take-off in the Western world, presumes an abundance of 
inexpensive and widely available sources of energy. In the face of dwindling 
energy resources and escalated energy prices, that presumption is, at the very 
least, problematic. 


Industrialization—The High Energy Societies 


Among the most damaging flaws in grand evolutionary energetics was its core 
idea of progress—especially damaging for those versions imbued with the 
Victorian view that Western industrial societies had reached the apogee of 
evolutionary development. Too vague and value-laden, "progress" was thus 
expunged from the writings of more recent energy theorists. In its place was 
substituted a concept with greater operational clarity and quantitative pre- 
cision—growth. And measures of growth, particularly economic growth, 
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became the barometer for judging the contribution of energy to macrosocial 
activity. 

Prior to the 1973-1974 Arab oil embargo, macro-level analyses of energy 
were overwhelmingly dominated by economists who emphasized the im- 
portance of energy to the economic performance of societies. Aggregate 
measures of economic performance and growth, especially gross national 
product (GNP), closely tracked a variety of indicators of aggregate energy 
production and consumption. Historical trend analyses for individual societies 
showed a strong parallelism between energy use and overall economic 
growth, and cross-national studies showed a similarly strong relationship 
(Schurr & Netscheret 1960, Starr 1971, Cook 1971, Linden 1975, Allen 
1979). The consistency of this empirical evidence supported the conventional 
view, virtually uncontested until the embargo, that continued energy growth 
was essential to economic growth. Moreover, economic indicators such as 
GNP were interpreted to represent the well-being or welfare of societies, 
despite the fact that sophisticated observers recognized the immense con- 
ceptual difficulty of measuring welfare with economic indicators alone 
(Nordhous & Tobin 1972). 

Since by this reasoning energy was essential to economic growth, and since 
economic growth represented improvements in societal well-being, it was but 
a short step to infer that energy growth was essential to societal well-being. 
The straightforward strategic planning and policy implication of this logic was 
that societies should strive for continued energy growth. Indeed, this supply- 
side emphasis has been, with some recent exceptions, the predominant policy 
position of industrial nations. 

Macrosociological work proceeded from the assumption that orthodox 
economics had put the right question to the wrong data. If energy was 
intimately related to societal well-being, then a more appropriate strategy of 
analysis would be to examine the relationship between aggregate measures of 
energy and more precise indicators of well-being or, at the very least, a wider 
range of well-being measures. Just such a strategy was adopted in an initial 
sociological effort to uncover the role played by energy in the well-being of 
contemporary societies (Mazur & Rosa 1974). Examining a broad array of 
world societies Mazur & Rosa found that levels of energy consumption were 
strongly related, not only to economic indicators (as amply demonstrated in 
the economic literature), but to a wide variety of indicators of well-being— 
health, education, culture, and others. However, an analysis of the subset of 
developed market economies showed that the relationship between energy and 
well-being was far from immutable; energy's relationship with the economic 
indicators in market economies was attenuated considerably, and the relation- 
ship all but disappeared for most of the well-being indicators. This counterin- 
tuitive finding, embarrassing to the conventional wisdom of the time, con- 
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tained a key strategic and planning implications. So long as their consumption 
did not drop below that of other industrial societies, societies like the United 
States that consumed vast quantities of energy could reduce energy demand 
without serious deterioration to general well-being. 

The initial finding, tentative as it was because of data and other limitations, 
was corroborated by a variety of subsequent studies. Cross-national longitu- 
dinal analyses (Rosa et al 1980, 1981), studies examining the energy use 
patterns of countries with similar standards of living (Makhijani & Lichten- 
berg 1972), detailed national case studies, such as between the United States 
and Sweden (Schipper & Lichtenberg 1976), cross-national analyses of the 
relationship between energy efficiency and social structure (Buttel 1978) and 
between energy intensity and social welfare (Buttel 1979)—all pointed to the 
same conclusion: while a threshold level of high energy consumption is 
probably necessary for a society to achieve industrialization and modernity, 
once achieved, there is wide latitude in the amount of energy needed to 
sustain a high standard of living. Moreover, given that latitude industrial 
Societies could choose slowed-growth energy policies without great fear of 
negative, long-term consequences to overall welfare. 

Macrosociological study of the relationship between national patterns of 
energy consumption and societal well-being (or alternatively, societal welfare 
or quality of life) was thus instrumental in sparking a fundamental questioning 
of prevailing economic and policy wisdom. Furthermore, the deeper un- 
derstanding it provided of the social impacts of growth patterns, (Schnaiberg 
1975, Morrison 1978) coupled with efficiency arguments based in physics 
and engineering (e.g. Lovins 1977), provided a solid foundation for seriously 
questioning the singular supply side emphasis in national policy debates. At 
the same time, it underscored the viability of a policy option that a few years 
previously was nothing short of heretical—demand-side policy with its em- 
phasis on reducing energy consumption. 

Other macrosociological work on energy has been less clearly focused. 
Demographers have investigated the effects of shifts in the population dis- 
tribution of the United States on personal energy consumption (Zelinsky & 
Sly 1981) and how, in turn, changes in energy sources, prices, and availabil- 
ity could affect population distribution (Wardwell & Gilchrest 1980). One 
study examined individual and community impacts of energy shortages 
(Rudel 1980); another provided a conceptual explication of the interrelation- 
Ship between energy consumption and life-styles (Nader & Beckerman 1978); 
and field studies investigated energy consumption within communes and 
among alternative life-style households (Hackett & Schwartz 1980). 

The remainder of macro-level energy investigations took place within the 
broader context of the rising environmental concerns of the late 1960s and 
most of the 1970s, concerns that shaped the intellectual pursuits of a number 
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of sociologists. These pursuits crystallized in the new sociological sub-area of 
environmental or ecological sociology (see Dunlap & Catton 1979 and Buttel 
1987 in this Review for a discussion of this sub-area and its development). For 
many environmental sociologists, energy was simply the key to understanding 
the linkages between the human ecosystem and the social and economic 
systems (Schnaiberg 1980, Humphrey & Buttel 1982). Energy surplus and 
flows, accounting for the transformation of material resources into socially 
useful production, ultimately set limits on the ecological sustainability of 
societies. In that light, some environmental sociologists argued that energy 
use per capita was more properly viewed, not as an indicator of social 
evolution, progress, or improved welfare, but as a measure of strains placed 
upon the earth’s carrying capacity (Catton 1980). Irrespective of the specific 
directions of inquiry taken by environmental sociologists, energy will likely 
remain a central concern because of its focal position in the synergy between 
humans and their environment. 


MICROSOCIOLOGY 


Personal and Household Energy Consumption? 


With a stroke of the OPEC (Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries) 
pen in 1973 the complacency of assuming forever inexpensive, plentiful, 
secure energy supplies was all but shattered. The exigency of reducing 
dependence on foreign oil, coupled with the popular belief that Americans 
were profligate users of energy, prompted the careful assessment of prevailing 
energy use patterns. The goals were to develop a scientific understanding of 
this important class of behaviors and to determine whether sizable reductions 
in energy usage could be accomplished without serious deterioration to 
economic and social activity. A wide variety of technical assessments even- 
tually converged on the conclusion that substantial energy savings could be 
achieved with currently available technology—perhaps as much as 50% by 
some estimates (Ross & Williams 1981). Since a third of the nation’s energy 
was consumed by individuals and households, split roughly equally between 
transportation and home use, there lay a vast untapped potential awaiting 
effective policy stimulation. There lay too, a research challenge to uncover 
the factors determining household energy consumption. 

Very early research in the area was guided by the singular assumption, 
derived from an engineering perspective, that household energy consumption 


The task of preparing this section was eased considerably by the availability of several 
excellent reviews (Shippee 1980, Stern & Gardner 1981, Yates & Aronson 1983, Stern & 
Aronson 1984, Ritchie & McDougall 1985). ` 
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could be easily explained by physical variables such as climatic conditions, 
housing design, and the stock and efficiencies of appliances and vehicles. The 
assumption was embarrassed severely by a detailed five-year field study 
(Princeton University's Twin Rivers Project) that has already become a 
classic among social science energy researchers. Townhouses in similar 
housing tracts, with similar square footage, number of rooms, and appliance 
packages and occupied by families of similar size and sociodemographic 
characteristics varied in energy use by as much as two-to-one (Socolow 
1978). Similarly, with a change in occupancy the energy usage of the new 
occupants could not be predicted accurately by the usage of the former 
occupants (Sonderegger 1978). Because they clearly revealed the importance 
of life-styles to energy consumption practices, these findings stimulated 
detailed investigations of how life-styles shaped energy usage, and paved the 
way for justifying the importance of social science research to a skeptical 
policy establishment dominated by an engineering orientation. 

Once underway, microsociological energy studies, representing the bulk of 
contemporary social science research, produced a wealth of findings. Despite 
the near-equal potential for reduced energy use in transportation, however, 
the lion's share of this research was devoted to household energy use. 


The First Research Wave—Crisis Response 


Beginning microsociological research was driven by two urgencies: by the 
urgency of the energy crisis itself and by the urgency to demonstrate the 
relevance of social science to energy analysis and policy. As a consequence, 
social scientists, throughout a first wave of research, proceeded intuitively to 
seek ways (such as through information and prompts) to reduce energy 
consumption or to identify attitudes (such as concern for the environment) 
favorable to reduced energy use. The bulk of their efforts was devoted to 
curtailments in energy use, such as adjusting thermostats, closing off unused 
rooms, etc, that often implied life-style sacrifices. These beginning efforts 
bore little fruit: information and education programs, including those provid- 
ing home energy audits, were consistently unsuccessful (e. g. Heberlein 
1975), general attitudes seldom predicted energy conserving behaviors (Olsen 
1981), curtailment held much less potential for energy savings than improved 
efficiencies, and the atheoretical orientation adopted produced little in the 
way of cumulative understanding of key issues. 

Such fruit as was borne from the first wave of research came primarily from 
feedback studies. Researchers early recognized a unique obstacle to the 
modification of energy behavior—the fact that the use of energy is largely 
invisible. For most consumers the only visible sign of energy use is at 
payment time, either at the gas pump or periodically when utility bills reach 
the household. As a consequence, consumers are poor self-monitors of their 
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energy consumption practices. Indeed, it was this obstacle, some researchers 
reasoned, that explained the weak energy attitude—consumption link, not that 
attitudes are unrelated to consumption. Thus, a sizable number of studies 
were designed to overcome the visibility obstacle by providing regular feed- 
back to consumers about their energy use. (See Seligman et al 1981 for a 
review of these studies.) The results of several studies were impressive, 
showing a 15-2096 reduction in energy use, and, when coupled with in- 
centives to conserve, reductions reached as high as 30%. 


The Second Research Wave—Economics Versus Social 
Influence 


A second wave of research (though, like the first, proceeding without an 
explicit theoretical framework) could nonetheless be said to fit within a 
general decisionmaking framework comprising two conceptual models: an 
economic rationality model, favored by economists and engineers, and an 
attitude-behavior consistency model, favored by other social scientists. A 
substantial portion of this research can be viewed as the direct result of 
researchers competing to demonstrate each model's superiority in identifying 
key variables determining energy consumption and in suggesting program 
designs for manipulating those variables to produce energy conservation. In 
addition to a decisionmaking framework that assumes a thoughtful process of 
behavioral change, the second wave of research switched emphasis from 
curtailments to efficiency actions and investments. 

The economic rationality approach, underpinned by the assumption that 
humans are utility maximizers, emphasizes market forces (especially prices) 
and the availability of conservation technologies. Escalating energy prices 
and efficient technologies have played an important role in conservation 
behavior, and this lends support to the economic model. The model is not 
without serious shortcomings, however. Salient among these are the relatively 
slow behavioral responses to rising prices—due to relative inelasticity of 
energy demand—the regressive impacts of higher prices, the sizable amount 
of reihaining unexplained variance of energy behavior, and the masking of the 
cognitive and evaluative processes underlying responses to price changes. 
The latter shortcoming is especially damaging to program design since it fails 
to shed light on those determinants of energy demand amenable to policy 
manipulation. 

The attitude-behavior approach begins with the recognition that the concept 
"attitude" encompasses perceptual, affective, and evaluative domains. The 
proper focus of research, then, is to illuminate how these domains mediate 
between exposure to the energy problem and decisions of action or inaction. 
For example, the decisionmaking process can only be set into motion if 
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people attend to the problem in the first place, an obvious consideration 
emphasized by the attitude-behavioral model but ignored by the economic 
model. Similarly, the process of acquiring accurate and reliable information 
about energy prices, investment costs, expected savings, and other nonprice 
factors is central to the attitude model, but merely assumed in the economic 
one. Decomposing attitude, then, would presumably lead to a more systema- 
tic understanding of the antecedents of behavioral choice and to more effec- 
tive intervention strategies (Black et al 1985). 

Key findings pertaining to investment incentives are that prices and other 
economic factors play an important role in energy investment decisions, but 
are overshadowed by social, psychological, and marketing factors—by the 
vividness, accuracy, and specificity of information, by the trustworthiness of 
the sources of the information, by institutional barriers to investment, and by 
other noneconomic factors (Stern & Aronson 1984). Furthermore, social 
status influences the class of conservation behavior adopted, with more 
affluent households investing in energy efficiencies while poorer households 
reduce energy use through life-style adjustments (Dillman et al 1983). 

Several pricing experiments have been conducted to encourage a shift in 
electricity consumption from peak periods of usage (when less efficient, more 
costly generating facilities are required) each day to off-peak periods. The 
experimental treatments included collective incentives (Kowalczyk et al 
1983), or more typically a variety of rate schedules with the most expensive 
rate occurring during times of peak usage. While part of the resultant drop in 
peak electricity use could be traced to the incentives or price differentials, 
most of the drop was due to personal values—a moral obligation to change 
behavior (Heberlein & Warriner 1983). The importance of personal commit- 
ment to a public issue, of neighborhood organizations, and of informal 
networks as trusted sources of information—all noneconomic factors—were 
also shown to be instrumental to the success of citywide conservation pro- 
grams (Olsen & Cluett 1979, Dietz & Vine 1982). 

Despite a significant improvement in our general understanding of energy 
consuming and conserving behavior, and despite an increased appreciation for 
the strengths and weaknesses of the two dominant models guiding this 
research, a disturbing conclusion emerges from the cumulative results. The 
nation has fallen far short of reasonably attainable energy conservation goals, 
and most incentive programs have produced energy savings far below realiz- 
able levels (Stern et al 1986). A second conclusion is that energy consumption 
patterns, conservation practices, and investment processes are too complex to 
be adequately represented by either an economic rationality model or an 
attitude-behavior model. It is clear, therefore, that future research should aim 
for an integrative framework that coherently combines economic, social, and 
psychological variables (Stern & Oskamp 1987). 
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ENERGY ISSUES AND POLICY 
Energy and Public Opinion 


Precipitous increases in energy prices, long lines at gasoline pumps, de- 
creased speed limits, scattered closing of factories and schools—the im- 
mediate, visible impacts of the Arab oil embargo—heralded the awakening of 
industrial nations to the delicate balance between secure energy inputs and the 
smooth functioning of social life. The embargo also sparked a fundamental 
shift in the definition of energy supply, from a solely technological problem to 
a bundle of social ones. 

Emerging abruptly as it did, the energy crisis caught policymakers, the 
American public, and professional social scientists unaware. As a result, 
baseline data on public perceptions of the energy problem and preferences 
about policy solutions, upon which researchers could build, were virtually 
nonexistent. Since so little was known about public views on energy, the task 
for researchers was clear: to assess opinions and attitudes about key facets of 
the problem (Warkov 1978). A large number of recent social science studies 
(over 200 to date) were devoted to this task, resulting in a considerable 
volume of exploratory analyses addressed to such questions as: Does the 
public believe the energy crisis is real, or due to the manipulation of multi- 
national oil companies? Who is primarily responsible for the energy problem, 
institutions or individuals? What impacts from the energy problem has the 
public experienced? What are public preferences for the various energy 
supply sources? Which conservation policies are preferred, and what con- 
servation actions has the public taken? How knowledgeable is the public 
about energy and where does it obtain its information? What are the public's 
energy policy preferences? (A review of this literature through 1979 is 
presented in Farhar et al 1980.) 

Despite the large number of studies, the public opinion literature on energy 
produced little in the way of a systematic understanding of what had become a 
major social problem. Due in part to its atheoretical orientation, and in part to 
wide variations in survey content and quality, what emerged was a frag- 
mented, inconsistent picture of Americans' understanding of and preferences 
about energy. 

That it took nearly five years for a bare majority of Americans to believe 
the energy problem was real, provided some insight into the process of and 
pace by which social problems enter the public consciousness. At the same 
time that public belief in the problem was increasing, a majority of Amer- 
icans, followed by sizable minorities, remained unknowledgeable about basic 
energy facts, and knew little about government policies and programs to 
address the problem or about options available for reducing individual energy 
consumption. Standard demographic and social background variables, such as 
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socioeconomic status, education, age, gender, race, and place of residence 
were often virtually unrelated to energy attitudes and behavior, or at best 
related only slightly or moderately. Perhaps the clearest finding, consistent 
with the evidence on other public issues, is that the salience of the energy 
problem follows an “issue-attention” cycle (Downs 1972)—a cycle of rising 
and falling concern due to energy-related national events and the volume of 
media coverage they ‘attract (Rosa 1978, Mazur 1981). 


Nuclear Energy and National Energy Policy 


The 1973-1974 Arab oil embargo, a sober reminder of the deep dependency 
of the industrial nations on imported oil, forced a serious reassessment of 
national energy policies, policies often uncoordinated and in disarray. The 
core issue guiding efforts toward formulating coherent national policy con- 
cerned the proper mix of energy supply sources; the key goal was to arrive at a 
mix that was economically feasible, socially and environmentally acceptable, 
and that reduced dependency on imported oil. Attempts to meet this goal by 
every presidential administration since the embargo, continuing with the 
pattern established by their predecessors, made nuclear power the cornerstone 
of national energy policy. 

Quite. unexpectedly—because it was believed to have a clear economic 
advantage and because it was a direct means for releasing the nation from the 
stranglehold of foreign oil—nuclear power became embroiled in one of the 
most prolonged, heated public controversies over a technology in modern 
times. The controversy, still unresolved, has been the focus of one of the most 
sustained sociological research efforts on energy and has resulted in a con- 
siderable. body of findings (Freudenburg & Rosa 1984). Nuclear power has 
been investigated as a social protest movement (Barkan 1979, Walsh 1981, 
Useem & Zald 1982), as a testing ground for evaluating theories of attitude 
formation about technologies (Woo & Castor 1980), as one in a class of 
technologies experiencing public controversy (Mazur 1981), as an arena for 
understanding public perception and acceptance of technological risk (Gard- 
ner et al 1982, Slovic et al 1984, Mitchell 1984, Sills 1984), as an opportunity 
to test rational theories of collective behavior (such as the free rider phenom- 
enon) (Walsh & Warland 1983), as an important example of the difficulty of 
governing technology democratically (Nelkin 1977, Nelkin & Fallows 1978, 
Nelkin & Pollak 1981, Freudenburg & Rosa 1984) and, in rare efforts at 
institutional analysis, as a useful case for examining key implications of 
macropolitical theory (Clarke 1985, Campbell 1986). 

The generous sociological effort devoted to this topic has produced a 
detailed, though not complete, portrait of the evolution of this national 
problem, of the roles played by governments and activists, and of the effects 
of public events and institutions, especially the media (Mazur 1984), on 
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public reactions to the technology. Sex differences in attitudes toward nuclear 
power, with men generally more favorable than women, have been one of the 
most consistent research findings, prompting a moderate effort toward de- 
veloping a theoretical explanation of this pattern (Brody 1984, Mitchell 
1984). 

The debate over nuclear energy also became a major contributor to the 
much larger controversy, already noted, of whether the nation should empha- 
size a supply-side strategy (the sole one adopted historically), or a demand- 
side strategy for ensuring adequate future energy supplies.? Since nuclear 
power was a central feature of the supply-side strategy, one's position on 
nuclear power was, in effect, simultaneously a position on the broader policy 
strategy. Several studies examined public views on nuclear energy in the 
context of alternative national policy strategies, assessing the consistency 
between public preferences and policy decisions (Orr 1979, Rosa et al 1984, 
Olsen et al 1985). 


Impacts of Energy Development 


National and regional policy proposals calling for a sizable increase in the 
volume of extraction or production of energy sources often entail large-scale 
construction and resource development projects. One major immediate effect 
of such projects is to produce considerable alteration to the biophysical 
environment. Another effect is rapid local growth due to the large in- 
migration of workers and their families and to the volume of economic 
activity generated by the project. Implementation of these projects, mostly in 
rural areas, has often been viewed by local communities as an effective means 
for alleviating economic stagnation and reducing rural poverty (Murdock & 
Leistritz 1979). But they also typically result in a wide variety of social, 
cultural, demographic, economic, and aesthetic impacts to the site-designated 
communities. 

The oil embargo redirected national energy policy toward renewed efforts 
to develop domestic energy sources. With the implementation of early de- 
velopment projects, local communities experienced a wide variety of ex- 
pected, and not-so-expected, changes—including a number of much publi- 
cized social pathologies, such as social disintegration and increased substance 
abuse, suicide attempts, crime, and mental health case loads—leading observ- 
ers to adopt the term "energy boomtowns" as a vivid descriptor of this cluster 
of undesirable social consequences. The extraction and processing of energy 


3Among a number of blue-ribbon national policy studies examining broad strategies for 
supplying the nation's future energy needs, one of the most prestigious and comprehensive was 
the CONAES (Committee on Nuclear and Alternative Energy Futures) study sponsored by the 
National Academy of Sciences, and to which a number of sociologists contributed (Unseld et al 
1979). 
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resources, a prime example of the industrialization of hinterlands, is the 
subject of a voluminous and growing literature (for a review, see Summers & 
Branch 1984). 

The legal mandate of the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), 
coupled with the observed community impacts of energy development, led to 
a remarkable growth in community change studies, especially those associ- 
ated with large-scale energy projects. The mining of coal and other energy 
resources (primarily in the western United States), the development of geo- 
thermal energy, the siting of nuclear power plant and radioactive waste 
facilities, and the laying of extensive oil and gas pipelines became the basis of 
numerous social impact studies that assessed both the negative and positive 
consequences (costs-benefits) to impacted communities. - 

Energy related social impact assessment has produced a large and growing 
body of findings. As a result, we now have as a much clearer picture of the 
consequences of rapid community growth due to large-scale energy projects. 
The emerging general picture indicates that impacts have. been neither uni- 
formly beneficial (Summers et al 1976), as earlier claimed by project pro- 
ponents, nor so severely negative (Gilmore 1976, Wilkinson et al 1982), as 
later claimed by opponents and some professional observers. The effects, 
instead, have clearly been a mixed-bag, leading researchers and policymakers 
alike to eschew attempts to arrive at a single summary measure of impacts. 
SIA (Social Impact Assessment) research, as part of its own maturation, has 
come to recognize that impacts from rapid community growth involve highly 
complex processes. An understanding of these processes required a more 
careful delineation of the scope of the impacts themselves, as well as their 
distribution among demographic and community groups (Massey & Lewis 
1979; Gilmore et al 1982; Freudenburg 1981, 1984; Elkind-Savatsky 1986).* 

Since rural areas contain a preponderance of remaining energy resources, 
and since they are generally considered more appropriate sites for the disposal 
of toxic energy products, they will doubtless remain attractive to energy 
developers. The cumulative research makes clear that energy development 
projects, typically the result of decisions by policymakers far removed from 
specific implementation sites, will continue to be felt most directly by local 
communities, often in ways unintended and unwanted by them. How to 
effectively balance the net social costs-benefits of impacted communities 
against the importance of energy development projects to national and region- 
al energy policies remains a troublesome, unresolved issue, subject to con- 
tinuing debate. 


“Due to the compass of this review we have emphasized social impact research associated with 
energy projects, but it is important to recognize the broader scope of this sociological speciality. 
A detailed review describing SIA’s broader inquiry, as well as the historical development of the 
field, is provided by Freudenburg (1986). 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


From thé vantage point of over a century of hindsight we can discern a clear, 
recurring pattern in the sociological interest in energy—a pattern of suc- 
cessive intellectual paroxysms. Intermittent waves of peaked interest were 
invariably followed by troughs of indifference. Macrosociological theories 
based upon energy (energetics), typically the work of individual scholars, 
never generated sustained research programs leading to cumulative results. 
Instead, each new version of theory, despite ritualistic homage to earlier 
formulations, represented a fresh start toward developing the frameworks of 
inquiry—frameworks too abstract and too ambitious to withstand the critique 
of more empirically concerned researchers. These theoretical shortcomings of 
the past persist, leaving the field with a void in empirically tractable theory. 

The most recent flurry of research, generally with a more explicit empirical 
orientation, has fared only slightly better. In this context energy has been 
defined, not primarily as a key underpinning of social structure and change, 
but as a critical social problem. As such, interest in the topic has been 
motivated by belief in impending crises: the crisis of energy supply dis- 
ruptions, the crises of environmental pollution, the crisis stemming from risks 
associated with energy technologies, the crisis of governing technology dem- 
ocratically, and so on. Crisis consists of a rapidly deteriorating situation that, 
if left unaddressed, can lead to a disaster in the near or foreseeable future. 
Predicament, on the other hand, refers to a chronic problem that requires 
continuous attention and that, if there is a sustained lapse in attention, can turn 
into a crisis. Crises come and go, while predicaments persist. Thus, during 
times such as the present, when energy shortages appear remote and no crisis 
seems imminent, the sub-area of energy is experiencing another of its troughs 
in interest. As a result, the surviving sociological energy research is primarily 
identified as a niche within environmental sociology, rather than as a distinct 
sub-area of investigation. 

Despite the current absence of an energy crisis, and despite the shifting 
interests of sociologists and agencies supporting social scientific research, 
providing for adequate energy supplies in a proper mix continues to be a 
predicament for all societies. It would be comforting to believe that the 
predicament is being adequately addressed, so that few sociologically relevant 
energy problems remain and chances of future crises are slim.? Unfortunately, 
for all societies "The energy crisis is over until we have our next energy 
crisis." The challenge this poses for sociology, then, is clear: how to sustain 
scholarly attention to the fundamental energy predicament. 


5A growing number of energy experts, noting among other things that US oil imports now 
exceed pre-embargo levels and that the Middle East remains one of the most politically volatile 
areas of the world, are predicting another major energy crisis before the end of the century (see, 
for example, Hirsch 1987). 

$Statement by former Secretary of Energy James Schlesinger (quoted in Martin 1982). 
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Abstract 


Organizational demography may be conveniently broken into four areas of 
theoretical development: intraorganizational demography, interorganizational 
demography, individual careers, and organizational and external populations. 
The bulk of the work has been conducted in the first three areas and deals with 
turnover of both personnel and jobs; growth, decline and stability; opportunity 
structures; and performance and policy. As for the latter, there are new 
insights into innovation and adaptation; cohort conflict and competition; labor 
costs and labor cuts; and EEO and Affirmative Action, particularly sex 
segregation. Here, only one of the four areas, intraorganizational demogra- 
phy, is extensively covered, with the other three areas briefly reviewed. 
Overall, the potential for organizational demography appears great, especially 
for yielding new insights into organizational behavior. There are also current 
linkages with internal labor market theory, and linkages with ecological and 
network theories are beginning to emerge. New implications for stratification 
theory and national opportunity structures, the dynamics of labor markets, 
and for research in aging are also indicated. From this review, we conclude 
that there is much to be gained from theoretical development at the interface 
of organizations and demography. 


INTRODUCTION 


The demography of organizations is viewed as important for four reasons. 
First, the Jarge demographic shifts in the age distributions of national pop- 
ulations point to both the short- and long-term importance of studying organi- 
zational demography throughout the world: Second, if one also includes the 
population of jobs as a second demographic population, then shifts in the 
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underlying technologies and the consequent changes in the populations of jobs 
make this area especially provocative. We later refer to modeling and analy- 
ses that use both populations as two-population demography. Third, de- 
mographic variables and processes have considerable explanatory power, 
yielding new insights into organizational behavior. Fourth, organizational 
demography shows considerable promise as a useful tool of management and 
policy development. Examples include organizational innovation and pro- 
ductivity, aging and retirement, internal power struggles, career development 
or blockage, Equal Employment Opportunity and Affirmative Action, 
forecasting labor costs, assessing the career impacts of new job con- 
figurations, “age” lumps which are strike prone, building pension assets or 
liabilities, and evaluating system-wide implications of changes in hiring and 
staffing practice, such as changes in "job clusters" that might arise from new 
internal development strategies or from organizational mergers. 

The field is interstitial among three disparate areas—organizations, de- 
mography, and labor. Much of the work involves not only demographic 
structures and processes but also organizational decisionmakers. Hence a boss 
(Stolzenberg 1978), more importantly, a decision-making boss, returns to 
organization theory as welbas decision-making workers. Since many of the 
demographic processes are related to decision-making outcomes, operational 
measures of organizational staffing and hiring decisions are required. At a 
macro level, there is an important link to stratification theory; organizations 
become relevant (Baron & Bielby 1980) as does consideration of opportunity 
structures and processes (Stewman 1985) and the degree of sex segregation 
(Blau 1977, Bielby & Baron 1986). If organizational level analysis is quite 
important for stratification theory, certainly organizational demography, 
treating both stratification processes and outcomes is pertinent. Furthermore, 
the study of organizational opportunity structures addresses the behavior of 
internal labor markets, creating a cross-fertilization between demography, 
economics, and sociology. 

Presently, two of the more important streams of iesu in organizational 
demography arise from Pfeffer and his associates (Pfeffer 1983, Pfeffer & 
Davis-Blake 1987, Pfeffer & Moore 1980, Pfeffer & Leblebici 1973, McCain 
et al 1983, Wagner et al 1984) and Stewman & Konda (Stewman 1986a,b, 
1985, 1982, 1978, 1975, Stewman & Konda 1983, 1981; Konda & Stewman 
1980, Konda et al 1981). Pfeffer's (1983) initial synthesizing effort is es- 
pecially provocative in terms of theoretical development. Several ideas stem 
from McNeil & Thompson (1971), but others come from a re-examination of 
a diverse set of organizational studies. The power of Pfeffer's paper comes 
from the use .of organizational demography as a unifying explanation for a 
broad range of organizational behavior. Pfeffer's paper suggested the follow- 
ing overarching hypothesis: (a) the organization's demography, defined in 
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terms of length of service (LOS) distribution, is a function of the organiza- 
tion’s rate of growth (in employment), technology, personnel practices, and 
degree of unionization; and (b) the organization's demography (LOS distribu- 
tion) affects the organization’s performance and adaptation; rate and type of 
administrative succession; strategies of control and size of the administrative 
component; distribution of power among cohorts; degree of cohort identity 
and intercohort conflict; linkages and transaction patterns with other organiza- 
tions; turnover rate; and career opportunities and associated training and 
development needs. The breadth of application suggested by Pfeffer is partic- 
ularly impressive given his narrow definition of organizational demography in 
terms of LOS distributions. However, he further noted that an analyst might 
also deal with other attributes such as age, sex, education, etc. Thus, there is 
considerable room for expansion beyond Pfeffer’s ideas within one- 
population organizational demography. 

Other theoretical work going beyond one-population demography is found 
in Stewman & Konda (1983) and Stewman (1985, 1986b). This work builds 
on the modeling of demographic processes by White (1970), Bartholomew, 
(1973) and Keyfitz (1973). It thus not only links demography with organiza- 
tions but also expands the boundaries of demography to two distinct types of 
populations—the population of persons and the population of jobs. Some of 
the developments from this stream of work are the following: (a) The com- 
monly held view that organizational pyramids necessitate declining career 
chances the higher one rises in the organization is shown to be inaccurate, and 
the structures determining relative career acceleration and deceleration over 
the full set of hierarchical grades are specified. (b) Unexpectedly high rates of 
renewal in organizations, in terms of new job-person matches per year, are 
found, and these are larger than either turnover or promotion rates, the more 
commonly studied mobility processes. (c) By incorporating the interdepen- 
dence of staffing decisions, it is shown that there is substantially more fluidity 
to “job clusters" and occupational boundaries than is conventionally thought 
or had heretofore been anticipated by internal labor market theorists. (d) 
Linkages between turnover and hires are specified, even when several staffing 
decisions occur in between; often hiring decisions are not at the point of origin 
(i.e. the same type of job vacated by the turnover). (e) The dynamics of the 
national Jabor market in terms of new job-person matches (i.e. major occupa- 
tional moves or entry from the outside) are massive, about 4046 in the United 
States over a short five year period, and the population of workers age 60 and 
above have a higher renewal rate than either 30—44 or 45—59 year olds. 
Moreover, the older population is quite heterogeneous, with some segments 
fully involved in the national labor market, including changing occupations 
and employers, and other segments, perhaps 25%, withdrawing due to a 
disabling health factor. The first four of the above results pertain to 
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intraorganizational demography, the fifth largely to interorganizational de- 
mography (see also Cantrell & Clark 1982, Smith 1983). 

A yet different stream of organizational demography also deals with ex- 
ternal populations, as in the fifth example above, but in this case with 
populations of individuals and households rather than of other organizations. 
Moreover, the organizational populations are not part of the organization's 
workforce. One of the pioneering papers in this area is that of Stinchcombe et 
al (1967). In this case the organizations are schools, the organizational 
populations are students (not faculty, managers, etc.) and the external pop- 
ulations are the area's households. Stinchcombe et al (1967) deal with organi- 
zational desegregation policies (intraorganizational distributions of students 
by race) under conditions in which the external population supplying the 
internal distribution is changing. Other organizations where locational or age 
shifts in the external population impact internal populations include hospitals 
(patients), nursing homes/long-term care centers (elderly), churches (parish- 
ioners), and prisons (criminals). 

Overall, organizational demography may be conveniently broken into four 
areas in terms of theoretical development: intraorganizational demography, 
interorganizational demography, individual careers, and organizational and 
external populations. The bulk of the work has been done in the first three 
areas and deals with turnover and retirement; growth, decline and stability; 
opportunity structures; and performance and policy. With respect to the latter, 
organizational demography offers useful insights into innovation and adapta- 
tion, cohort conflict and competition; labor costs and labor cuts; and EEO and 
Affirmative Action, particularly to sex segregation. Due to space limitations, 
only one of the four areas will be given extensive coverage—intraorganiza- 
tional demography. Although the other three areas are treated only briefly, 
there is certainly considerable work and comparable insights in both in- 
terorganizational demography and individual careers. Moreover, substantial 
development may be forthcoming in the fourth area, especially with respect to 
aging and inter-institutional networks. 


INTRAORGANIZATIONAL DEMOGRAPHY 


Turnover: People and Jobs 


Generally, research on turnover has pertained to persons exiting an organiza- 
tion. Here I treat personnel turnover first, and then job turnover, treating job 
abolishments, technological change, and job evolution. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER Demographic causes of decisions to exit have been 
studied in several ways: in terms of the organizational length of service (LOS) 
or age distributions, as a two-stage LOS process of organizational commit- 
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ment, and, in respect to aging and health, internal cohort cohesion, and 
alternative job opportunities. Regarding demographic attributes, there has 
been a substantial amount of modeling of turnover as a process that results 
from an organization's age or seniority distribution. Much of this work has 
been on European firms, particularly in England (Bartholomew 1973, Young 
1971). The turnover rate in such models is called the hazard function or 
age-specific failure rate (Cox 1962). These "age-specific" loss rates then 
determine the completed LOS distribution for an entering cohort. The com- 
pleted LOS distribution has been proposed to arise from a gamma (Silcock 
1954), a lognormal (Lane & Andrew 1955, Young 1971), or a mixed ex- 
ponential (Bartholomew 1959) distribution. Generally, all three models yield 
fairly accurate predictions. However, the lognormal is preferred by some 
analysts due to its simplicity and its ease for handling demographic parame- 
ters, such as a cohort's "half life".! It can also be derived from a duration- 
specific Markov chain (Bartholomew 1973, Young 1971). For instance, if 
movement across hierarchical grades and exits from each grade are a function 
of seniority within grade, then the completed LOS distribution may have the 
‘lognormal form, as was shown for one organizational labor market by Young 
` (1971). 

Alternatively, the completed LOS distribution may arise from unobserved 
population heterogeneity that has a gamma distribution. Presently, however, 
the more interesting theoretical model of turnover in this class is much 
simpler, with but two exponentials (Bartholomew 1959). The observed data 
are proposed to result from the mixture of these two processes. The theoretical 
interest stems from two sources. First, a model of a two-stage commitment ' 
process has been developed to generate the mixed exponential distribution 
(Clowes 1972, McClean 1976). Second, the "age-specific" or LOS-specific 
turnover rate has been integrated with a vacancy process in an organizational 
hierarchy (Bartholomew 1963), thus linking turnover to its organizational 
consequences, including promotion and hiring. More realistic modeling of 
actual organizational behavior has subsequently been developed (Bartholo- 
mew & Forbes. 1979, Stewman & Konda 1983) with roots in Bartholomew's 
(1963, 1973) renewal model and White's (1970) vacancy-chain model. Thus, 
this research not only deals with the demographic causes but also the de- 
mographic consequences of turnover. 

Instead of directly using LOS distributions to produce turnover, a quite 
different strategy is to consider other demographic processes. For instance, it 
is not simply "aging" but aging and health that is pertinent for what appears to 
be a significant portion of the working population's turnover rate. Using three 


"The time until one-half of an entering-cohort has left the organization (i.e. the cumulative 
probability of leaving is .5) 
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separate data sources, Stewman (1986b) concluded that at least 2596 of the 
working population who “retired” did so for health reasons. Equally impor- 
tant, a sizable proportion of older workers either died before retirement or 
within five years. Other studies also point to the significance of poor health 
for earlier retirement and mortality (McMahan et al 1956, Kingson 1981). 
Such studies indicate that health disabilities causing earlier retirement are also 
the cause of earlier mortality. Moreover, as might be expected, the incidence 
of disability rises substantially with age. Given the generally unexpected 
proportion of health-related retirement and of death before or shortly after 
retirement and of the increasing proportional size of the older population in 
most industrialized nations, research into aging, health, retirement, and 
mortality linkages is an important area for organizational demographers to 
pursue. 

Yet another line of demographic research into turnover focuses on cohort 
cohesion. Initial work in this area specified that lower levels of consensus 
within an organizational unit generate higher turnover rates for the unit's top 
manager (Pfeffer & Moore 1980). Subsequent work hypothesized that the 
existence of a dominant cohort with large gaps between cohorts generates 
increased rates of turnover for members (McCain et al 1983). Perhaps the 
most provocative work on cohort cohesion, however, attempts to measure the 
degree of distance between individuals, in age or LOS, as well as the 
individual attribute of age or LOS (Wagner et al 1984). Thus, “work groups” 
with higher levels of similarity in date of entry (LOS), as well as those in 
firms with higher levels of performance (relative return on investment within 
industry), had lower turnover rates. Moreover, an individual's likelihood of 
leaving was a function of age, difference in age from the rest of the “work 
group," and the firm's financial performance. The difference in this work 
from most prior efforts has been in the attempt to go beyond individual 
demographic attributes to group level demographic effects. Hence, the new 
demographic structure is not simply the distribution of individuals (in LOS or 
age) but an assumed relationship (communication, cohesion) between in- 
dividuals, based on demographic similarities, which has an independent 
effect. 

A different population, that of jobs and job opportunities, also may affect 
turnover. First, March & Simon (1958) suggested that the availability of 
external opportunities affects voluntary loss rate. Additionally, relative in- 
ternal promotion opportunities have been hypothesized to affect the probabil- 
ity of leaving. Young (1971) postulated an expected "principle of fairness." 
More specifically, he proposed that individuals establish an expected promo- 
tion rate based on the organization's promotion rates in previous years. 
Hence, when vacancies drop below this threshold and promotion chances 
decrease, individuals who are not promoted become frustrated, and this 
increases the chance of their leaving. In the test of their vacancy model, 
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Young & Vassiliou (1974) dropped this feedback component of the model; 
however, an empirical specification of this type of feedback process has been 
shown by Konda & Stewman (1980). 

Analyses by Greve (1986) indicate that a significant feature of the job 
opportunity process is generally overlooked. Who takes the initiative, the 
individual or the prospective employer? Greve finds that of those making job 
moves between firms, 94% of banking employees made the initiative, but 
only 5696 of engineers did so. The significance of this finding is that for 
workers in high-tech jobs, the turnover was at the initiative of the worker in 
only about one half of the cases. Dissatisfaction and commitment processes 
may not be very pertinent for this type of turnover decision by the worker. 
Instead, the behavior of external organizational decisionmakers, as well as the 
response behavior of the worker's current employer are more critical. Em- 
ployer action at the destination implies interorganizational processes and 
especially the potential significance of the stratification of firms. Is it larger or 
more prestigious firms that draw workers from smaller, less prestigious ones? 
Or, is it firms making initiatives to start new units or seriously upgrade 
existing ones? Or, is it new enterprises making such initiatives (Brittain & 
Freeman 1980)? Are such initiatives related to specific products or to the 
innovativeness and productivity of the particular individual or of the organiza- 
tion in which they are working? How significant are interpersonal and in- 
terorganizational networks (Granovetter 1974)? The Greve (1986) finding is a 
provocative one, going beyond the availability of external opportunities. To 
what extent are managerial decisions in other organizations the prompting 
mechanisms for workers’ decisions to exit, and what is the structure underly- 
ing these linkages? 


JOB TURNOVER There is far less known about job turnover, but I attempt to 
assess its size, as well as to indicate important features and gaps in tlie present 
state of knowledge of the job turnover process. National level data in 1972 
suggest that almost 1496 of the employees changed organizations and perhaps 
another 8% left the labor market (Sommers & Eck 1977), generating an 
annual turnover rate for persons of 22%. Studies at MIT on annual job 
turnover rates indicate that about 896 of all jobs disappear through job deaths, 
contractions, and relocations (Greene 1982). This holds for all regions, 
including the fast growing South and West, as well as the North and Midwest. 
Thus, organizational job exits thoughout the United States are more than one 
third those of organizational person exits. Perhaps more importantly, organi- 
Zational job exits are approximately the same magnitude as total exits from the 
labor force by persons. Given their size, job exits are clearly important 
processes. Among the brief facets that I consider are job evolution, job 
cutbacks or deaths, and technological change. 

By job evolution I mean that the job changes grade or is "promoted." 
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Generally, but not always, a person is also promoted. Once the person leaves 
the job, it remains at the new grade or level, however, and thus, it makes 
sense to think also of job "promotions." One example is job reallocation in the 
Civil Service. In general, the job as it is performed is recognized as being 
sufficiently different in responsibility or skill from the job description that it is 
changed to a higher level.? Such shifts can be part of a general organizational 
redesign affecting multiple jobs, or they can be individually tailored to a 
single individual's enlargement of performance. At the individual level, 
analyses by Miner & Estler (1984) and Miner (1985) are quite informative in 
terms of individual initiative in expanding jobs. At the organizational level, 
some indication as to its magnitude, how it varies by hierarchical level, and 
bow it can be modeled alongside other vacancy-chain properties is shown by 
Stewman (1975, 1968a). The common perception that vacancy-chain pro- 
cesses apply only to predefined jobs is incorrect; vacancy chains also apply to 
job evolutionary processes. At issue is how and when the organization 
recognizes the birth of the "new job" and the death of the old one. Job 
evolution appears to be far more common than has generally been thought and 
offers an avenue for studying evolutionary processes for organizational ex- 
pansion and change. 

A more commonly perceived job exit decision and certainly an important 
one in industrial nations today involves job death rates, which often generate 
worker turnover. Organizations may mute the impact by abolishing jobs 
vacated through normal worker attrition. Stewman (19862) shows this process 
by contrasting job vacancies opened by worker turnover versus new jobs and 
job evolution. When cutbacks are greater than normal attrition, a common 
organizational strategy is to offer "early retirement" incentives. However, 
when neither of these turnover processes is sufficient to meet the targeted job 
cutbacks, then workers are released. The order of such releases is dependent 
on the organization's cutback rules which generally involve worker seniority. 
Piore (1986) indicates the significance of organizational work rules in the 
United States with respect to job cutbacks in terms of organizational flexibil- 
ity and capacity to respond quickly to shifts in workload demand. National 
level work by Birch (1979) indicates that business deaths accounted for about 
566 of all jobs being abolished annually and contractions for an additional 3%. 
Hence, a largely unexplored area of important research would appear to be at 
the interface of organizational demography and population ecology. To date, 
organizational ecologists have focused on organizational death rates (Freeman 
et al 1983) but have not been informative about the impacts on jobs or 
persons. À natural extension would be to specify further the concomitant job 
death rates, thus tying together micro and macro processes. Moreover, orga- 


2 The “new” job level thus has a newly created job and the “old” job level has a job abolished. 
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nizational mergers and relocations are also pertinent to the mortality rates of 
jobs. 

Yet another fruitful avenue of work bearing on job death rates would be to 
link budgetary and organizational labor processes. Clearly cutbacks are tied to 
budgets, in both private and public sector organizations. Similarly, the growth 
and decline of organizational subunits, involving both job creations and job 
abolishment may be keyed to budgets and budget planning. The importance of 
budgeting processes in organizational behavior in the private sector has been 
noted by Cyert & March (1963) and in the public sector by Wildavsky (1964), 
Davis et al (1966), Padgett (1981) and Fischer & Kamlet (1984). Yet little 
work has been done integrating the financial and demographic behavior of 
organizations. The large size of labor costs in many organizational budgets 
underscores the potential significance of such work. 

A related area, sometimes associated with job deaths, is technological 
change. Sauvy (1969, 1980) has dealt with the interface of demography and 
technology and noted that throughout history to date, advances in technology 
have expanded the population of jobs, not contracted them. He further states 
that this has been a macro, national level process, however, and that at the 
organizational level it very well may mean severe contractions and even death 
for some firms. Hence, the job expansion of which he speaks may be thought 
of as an overall renewal process, with the set of newly created jobs larger than 
the set of older abolished jobs. Many of the new jobs may, in fact, be quite 
indirect, in another sector for that matter. Thus, while some workers gain due 
to the newly created jobs; other workers may experience substantial losses 
when their jobs are abolished. One description on the gain side is that of 
Kanter (1984) treating new high technology organizations and the new staff- 
ing structures, while on the displacement side Tsuda (1974) describes 
Japanese technological change within organizations and the associated new 
job structures for the displaced workers. 


Growth, Decline and Stability 


While the turnover of workers has been examined primarily in terms of its 
determinants and much less so in terms of its consequences, the opposite 
certainly holds for growth. Organization theory, including organizational 
demography, generally takes growth and decline as given and examines their 
effects. An exception is Meyer (1985) who takes an unusual look at organiza- 
tional growth and particularly the mechanisms of forming new tnits. Meyer 
asserts that a useful theoretical strategy is to think of an organization as a set 
of “organizations” or organized units. These “organizations” within organiza- 
tions may often be rearranged, with new units being created and old ones 
dissolved. According to Meyer, the addition of new units is the primary 
mechanism underlying organizational growth. The argument suggests an 
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ecology within organizations and an additional fruitful linkage between orga- 
nizational demography and ecology. 

A. different thesis on decline (and implicitly on growth) is proposed by 
Pfeffer (1983) in his coverage of Morris's (1973) study of the railroad 
industry and the demographic composition of its top managers. Lack of 
growth coupled with a personnel policy of internal development and promo- 
tion based on seniority, was viewed by Morris as contributing to the inability 
to hold or attract young talent. This then generated yet additional performance 
problems and further decline. Given the massive decline in the Japanese 
railroad system today, it would appear that Morris's data do not speak to the 
initiation of growth and decline, but of possible downward spirals in organiza- 
tions once they stop growing, if their opportunity structures are seniority 
driven. Presently, little is known here, but the idea of an iterative downward 
spiral reverses the usual ecology — demography ordering, or at a minimum 
suggests their iterative coupling to better explain the rate of change. 

In addition to the rate of growth or decline of organizations, an extremely 
important feature of these processes is the redistribution of jobs which may be 
taking place. Take the job creation process. If new jobs differ in their 
distribution from current jobs, by grade, occupation or geography, then there 
is an internal organizational change taking place, as well as a change in size. 
Similar logic holds for jobs being abolished. These types of processes have 
been modeled by Stewman & Konda (1983) and Stewman (19862), and tested 
by Stewman (1985). Substantial redistribution effects were found. Two lines 
of inquiry suggest that such redistributions are extremely important. The 
national shifts in occupational distributions in this century are well known. 
More to the point, however, is work at the national level dealing with 
intergenerational mobility and the shape or changing shape of the occupation- 
al distributions (Hauser et al 1975a,b, and Tyree et al 1979). Hauser et al 
concluded by asserting the significance and centrality of examining the causes 
and consequences of changes in the occupational distributions, and Tyree et al 
underscored the effect of the shape of the distributions in a comparative 
analysis of 24 countries. Though this work is at a different level and, in fact, 
pertains to different generations, it points to the dynamics of job distributions 
as a significant source of change. Second, the effects of distributional shifts 
are not temporary. They will continue into the future and may further in- 
fluence additional change, thus potentially having two-fold effects. 

A different issue with respect to job distributions pertains to the changing 
organizational mixtures of full-time/part-time and permanent/temporary jobs. 
For a cogent examination of this issue, see Pfeffer & Baron (1988). In terms 
of flexibility and reduced costs, strategies that increasingly configure part- 
time and temporary jobs move US organizations more in line with the 
Japanese system of employment (Koike 1983b, Koshiro 1983). The de- 
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mographics of an aging workforce and use of older workers who prefer such 
arrangements may also become increasingly important in both countries. 


Opportunity Structures 


It is in the area of opportunity structures that internal labor market (ILM) 
theory and organizational demography share much in common and, in fact, 
have much to offer jointly. Let us take three of the basic postulates of ILM 
theory, as developed by Doeringer & Piore (1971): (a) Organizations consist 
of a set of largely independent or isolated "mobility clusters" (the set of jobs 
within which an individual is usually promoted, demoted, or transferred, once 
he or she has entered one of its ports of entry from the outside); (b) In filling 
vacancies, the managers of ILMs have very strong selection preferences for 
internal candidates, and therefore the organization's job opportunities are shielded 
from external competition; and (c) The internal selection rules allocating labor 
within ILMs are generally of two basic types: seniority or experience driven lines 
of progression for blue-collar, clerical, and technical ILMs and performance or 
ability driven mobility for professional and managerial ILMs. 

Osterman's (1984b) work accepts the second proposition above but calls 
into question the degree of independence of "mobility clusters" within orga- 
nizations for some white-collar jobs. Hence, a question of substantial import 
is this: Are the expected "mobility clusters" basically independent or is there 
substantial crossover between them? An additional question on which organi- 
zational demography can shed light is the following: How strong are the 
preferences for internal versus external candidates, and what are the effects of 
such preferences? Moreover, since the internal allocation of labor is viewed as 
central to ILM theory, we may further ask how adequate is the third proposi- 
tion is describing the allocation decisions? If it is reasonably adequate, then 
one basic type of model is sufficient, with different decision rules within it. 
For all three questions, the cumulative work in organizational demography is 
quite pertinent. 

Studies of single white-collar occupational ILMs have been conducted by 
Forbes (1971), Young &. Vassiliou (1974), Brown (1975), Wise (1975), 
Rosenbaum (1979a,b), and Stewman & Konda (1983) for managers, and by 
Young & Almond (1961), White (1970), and Wholey (1985a) for profession- 
als. Work dealing with multiple white-collar ILMs has been conducted by 
Mahoney & Milkovich (1971), Osterman (1984b), and Stewman (1985). 
Most of this work may be broken into two basic types of demographic models: 
vacancy based models and Markov models of workers. Initial work generally 
used either one or the other type of model, but later work for managerial ILMs 
involved comparative tests on the same ILM (Young & Vassiliou 1974, 
Stewman 1978, Konda & Stewman 1980). In all of the comparative tests for 
the managerial ILMs, the vacancy based models were more accurate. Even 
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more important, they were theoretically more complete, providing more 
substantive insight into the underlying processes and the opportunity struc- 
ture. 

Though generally not interpreted in this light, one of the features in 
vacancy work to date has been the very strong support of Postulate 2 above— 
the strong preference for internal candidates and the shielding of job oppor- 
tunities from external candidates. To be more specific, vacancy chain multi- 
pliers indicate an internal chain reaction of job opportunities as managers 
iteratively fill vacancies with internal candidates before finally going outside. 
In ILMs with three or more grades, the multiplier at Grade 3 or higher has 
consistently been greater than 2 and generally greater than 3. A multiplier of 3 
means that two internal selections are made for every outside hire, and hence 
the odds are 2 to 1 for making an internal selection. In taller hierarchies with 
recruitment generally at the bottom only, as in many managerial ILMs, the 
multipliers approximate the number of levels. For example, in a managerial 
ILM with 5 grades, a multiplier of 4.7 was found (Stewman 19862). Reinter- 
preting Wholey's (19852) findings on law firms in terms of this proposition, 
the odds of an internal versus an external selection of a partner were about 4 to 
] indicating quite strong support.? 

Perhaps the most significant insight from this joint work is the implication 
for new theoretical development beyond current ILM and demographic 
theory, involving the modification of Postulates 1 and 3 above. More specifi- 
cally, while strongly supporting Postulate 2, Osterman's (1984b) and Stew- 
man's (1985) work indicates more cross-over of "mobility clusters" than 
heretofore thought and hence the need to modify Postulate 1. The fluidity of 
the "mobility clusters" challenges much of current conventional thinking 
about jobs and job ladders. Such results, however, also present a much more 
intriguing range of ILM behavior than heretofore considered; from in- 
dependent or “nearly independent" to quite fluid and interdependent. Second- 
ly, it appears not only are there two basic types of decision rules for allocating 
internal labor, there are also two very different kinds of decision prompting 
mechanisms that activate the decision rules, thus modifying Postulate 3. 
Stewman & Konda (1983) and Stewman (1985) have referred to these two 
prompting mechanisms as a seniority-performance mechanism and a vacancy 
mechanism. In the former, promotions occur without job or occupation 
changes and are prompted by individuals reaching certain level “markers” set 
by the organization's operational promotion policies. The markers may be 
seniority, experience, ability, performance, etc. In the vacancy mechanism, 
the staffing decision involves a job or occupational change, if internal, or a 


3 Using data from Table 2 and taking the ratio of the number of internal promotions to law 
partner to the number of external hires at partner. 
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hire if external. It may also include promotions, demotions, and transfers. 
The creation or opening of a job vacancy prompts the decision. The signifi- 
cance of this is that the two modeling scenarios are not for the same behavior, 
but for alternative organizational behavior. In fact, both are often operating 
parallel at any moment in the same organization and often in the same ILM 
(Stewman 1985). 

In terms of ILM behavior, what is important to recognize is the there are 
parallel opportunity structures operating side-by-side and that the two basic 
types of organizational models developed by organizational demographers 
apply to these distinct opportunity mechanisms. In short, it matters which 
mechanism is operating as to which model is used. Hence, more complete 
modeling of organizational opportunity structures than currently exists will 
have both operating in parallel and simultaneously. Such extensions to the 
initial formulations of ILM theory should increase its power and scope 
considerably. Further modifications may also be called for, taking into 
account work in Europe, both East (Stark 1986) and West (e.g. Bartholomew 
& Forbes 1979, Young & Almind 1961, Young & Vassiliou 1974), as well as 
that in Asia, and particularly Japan (cf. Cole 1971, 1979; Lincoln et al 1986; 
Lincoln & McBride 1987; Tsuda 1974; Koike 1983a,b; Koshiro 1983). 

Turnover, growth and opportunity structures, including internal decisions 
as well as hiring decisions, can also be linked together to bring new insights 
into organizational behavior. Such synthesis has important implications for 
organizational productivity and adaptation, individual motivation and per- 
ceptions of equity, and cohort conflict. For instance, the parallel opportunity 
structures have different implications for the rate of organizational change or 
renewal, in terms of new job-person matches. Turnover and growth are the 
generators of the vacancies and thus serve as mechanisms triggering such 
renewal. In seniority-performance opportunity structures, these entering 
vacancies are filled from the outside and thus the combined rate of turnover 
and growth determines the rate of new job-person matches in the organiza- 
tion. McNeil & Thompson (1971) found that in two university faculty ILMs, 
the time until one-half of the positions had new persons was approximately 5 
years. Hence, the annual rate of new employee-job matches was about 12%. 
For a vacancy-based opportunity structure, with multiple internal staff de- 
cisions, as well as a subsequent outside hire, Stewman (1985) found the 
annual employee-job renewal rate (ERR) to be much higher—about 30%: The 
ERR term provides an organizational level or ILM level measure of the rate of 
organizational regeneration. 

Analytically, the ERRs speak to the consequences of turnover and growth, 
several of which are of theoretical interest. The first is in terms of organiza- 
tional productivity and adaptation and is discussed in the next subsection. The 
second explores the consequences of retirement decisions on the opportunity 
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structure of “younger” workers. For instance, given the potential of the baby 
boom blockages in organizational hierarchies, to what extent will earlier or 
late retirement relieve or exacerbate the problem? Additionally, due to the 
chain reaction of job vacancies generated by the selection of internal candi- 
dates, is it also likely that the port of entry for many new recruits will differ 
from the type of job held by the retirees who leave? Relating to Postulate 1, if 
there is cross-over between "mobility clusters," then even the major occupa- 
tional group of the retiree and the recruit will often differ. 

A different type of consequence from turnover and growth/decline rates are 
the cohort distributions which result from "staying" rates and the distributions 
of new hires. As noted by McCain et al, (1983), large entry cohorts and large 
gaps between cohorts may engender power struggles and inter-cohort conflict. 
Cycles of growth and stability or of growth and decline, as in organizations 
with hiring freezes, would tend to generate these types of internal cohort 
distributions. Clearly, high growth organizations are “younger,” and stable or 
declining organizations "older," as shown in stable population theory. When 
extended to two-population theory, these results still hold, but the filtering of 
the age and sex distributions through the job distributions also becomes an 
intriguing issue. 

Research has also begun to look at how the normative and demographic 
structures of organizations are linked to their opportunity structures. Sofer's 
(1970) research on middle-level managers in two large manufacturing firms in 
Europe indicated a perceived barrier at age 40. That is, if the individuals did 
not move up by age 40, they expected their career to have reached a dead-end. 
A sufficiently high degree of concern and consensus adhered around this “age 
40" point that it seems reasonable to speak of a normative effect. Much more 
research seems needed about the life cycle and aging in relation to organiza- 
tional and ILM opportunity structures. Lawrence's (1987, 1988) work has 
begun to explore the differences in perceived and actual age distributions in an 
organizational hierarchy, examining the degree of correspondence between 
the normative and demographic social structures. If tied to actual behavior 
and operative opportunity structures, research at the interface of the norma- 
tive, perceptual, and demographic components of opportunity structure shows 
substantial promise. Is there independent confirmation of actual "age 40" 
barriers? Are there different degrees of “age grading" in different types of 
ILMs? How old is “old” or “too old” in different types of organizations and in 
different ILMs? How adequately is the heterogeneity of middle-aged and 
other workers taken into account?^ When the baby boom ages past middle- 
age, will any of these barriers or perceived barriers change? 

Another important area linking the two populations of jobs and workers is 


4 For evidence of such an underlying heterogeneity in terms of health, see Stewman (1986b). 
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the issue of sex segregation. To what extent are an organization's opportunity 
structures segregated by sex? One of the most thorough reviews in this area 
was written under the direction of the National Research Council's Committee 
on Women's Employment and Related Social Issues (Reskin & Hartmann 
1986). Of particular interest is the coverage of the opportunity structure. A 
substantial amount of mobility across occupations is indicated, although much 
of this may be between organizations, an area to which we return in a 
subsequent section. Less well documented is the amount of such mobility 
within organizations and this ties us back to the need for much more in-depth 
studies of Postulate 1. Bielby & Baron's (1986) analysis of statistical dis- 
crimination at the firm level indicates very high sex segregation, according to 
a study of detailed job titles. They found 58% of the firms to be totally sex 
segregated and 80% of the firms to have 90% or more of the jobs held by one 
sex. Much more work is needed in this area, not only dealing with job 
distributions by sex, but also mobility, if any, across jobs and across “mobil- 
ity clusters." Moreover, is the extent of sex segregation constant over time or 
is it decreasing, and if so, at what rate? How much of the process is 
determined at the point of hire? How much internally? Answers to such 
questions need models that can integrate turnover, growth, and organizational 
opportunity structures. Work at the interface of internal labor markets and 
organizational demography seems particularly pertinent here. Are there paral- 
lel opportunity structures not only in terms of decision prompting mechanisms 
but also of sex segregated jobs and hence a second parallel opportunity 
Structure based on sex, superimposed on each of these mechanisms? How 
would we know? If the sex-based job structures exist, but begin to break- 
down, what types of models are needed to understand these changes? If not all 
jobs are segregated, how can we handle this mixture? 


Performance and Policy 


ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATION AND ADAPTATION One of the demo- 
graphic processes discussed above, the employee-job renewal rates (ERRs), 
appears to have substantial implications for organizational performance and 
innovation. In Pfeffer's (1983) review of innovation, adaptation, and per- 
formance, including the studies by Wells & Pelz (1966) and Katz (1981, 
1982) on R & D group productivity, stress was given to organizational LOS. 
Here we wish to emphasize the specific job and work group LOS as the key 
factor, instead of organizational LOS. Katz (1982) found that project groups 
with short (« 1.5 years) and “long” (> 5 years) longevities were less 
productive. Thus, vacancy based opportunity structures, where the ERRs are 
higher, are potentially effective mechanisms for job and group regeneration. 
The Japanese policy of job rotation, developing more general skills and a 
more flexible workforce is also consistent with the ERR concept. For research 
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productivity in universities, the importance of cohort mixtures has also been 
noted (N. Keyfitz, personal communication). Since university faculties are 
generally seniority-performance based opportunity structures, this implies 
regeneration processes stemming from the continual admixture of current 
researchers and new recruits. 

Yet a third area also consistent with this theme is inter-science transfers, 
discussed by Zuckerman & Merton (1972). They note that while scientists do 
not often leave the scientific field, about one fourth of American scientists 
have transferred across fields, changing jobs or the nature of their work in 
organizations. They further discuss the underlying processes involved in such 
transfers which might enhance innovation, including the rapid introduction to 
the research front of the field, the transfer of a new perspective to "old" 
problems, and the transfer of styles of research new to their entering field. 
Zuckerman & Merton (1972) cite, for example, the creation of molecular 
biology as an outcome of physicists exploring biology. Hence, at the frontiers 
of science we also see the renewal processes taking place, not simply via new . 
recruits, but perhaps significantly by the internal transfers across “mobility 
clusters." In addition to the intellectual migration noted above, the ERRs also 
include geographical migration. Certainly, organizational transfers are often 
based on the productive needs of the organization. Transfer policy may also 
be designed to develop more general and flexible workers, a more long-term 
productivity goal. Initial research on geographical relocations by organiza- 
tions has been conducted by Edstróm & Galbraith s Sell (1983), 
MeMahon & Sell (1983), and Salt (1984). 

Research pertaining to organizational adaptation, but consistent with the R 
& D results noted above, has been conducted by Reed (1978). His analysis 
indicated that a primary reason for the US Foreign Service's inability to 
change rapidly in response to the shift in the complexity of international 
relations in World War Il and thereafter, was due to the organization's 
opportunity structure. More specifically, since it was a seniority-performance 
based opportunity structure with long waiting times before reaching the upper 
grades and with little lateral entry, an extended time lag was necessary to get 
new recruits into the middle and senior levels of the expanded areas of 
responsibility. In this type of opportunity structure, it is difficult to accelerate 
the "aging" or length of service/experience credentialing process. One strat- 
egy used to circumvent this process was to create a set of buffer jobs outside 
of the regular Officer Corps, called Foreign Service Auxiliary personnel; in 
short, a second “mobility cluster," able to hire laterally. Yet another device 
was to transfer new functions to other agencies, including new ones, mimick- 
ing the process described by Meyer (1985). In both instances, such job 
creations outside the former opportunity structure are at least at the onset 
vacancy based, and this feature gives increased responsiveness. Had both 
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vacancy based and seniority-performance based opportunity structures been 
operating in parallel in this organization, much greater organizational adapta- 
tion would have been feasible. In short, some demographic opportunity 
structures may be long-term in responding to change, while others allow 
much more rapid response. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CONFLICT AND COMPETITION A quite different de- 
mographic feature which may have important implications for organizational 
performance is the cohort distribution. McCain et al (1983) point to the 
potential of inter-cohort conflict when organizations have a dominant cohort 
or large gaps between cohorts. Internal power struggles are generally held to 
be quite detrimental to productivity. A second factor for large cohorts op- 
erates, however, if the opportunity structure is vacancy based. The large size 
of the cohort decreases the relative promotion chances, creating blockages for 
some in the cohort (Easterlin 1961, 1968; Keyfitz 1973; Stewman & Konda 
1983). We would therefore expect more competition within the large cohort.? 
Additionally, as noted by Wright (1982), such "age lump" effects, as are 
expected with the baby boom, may decrease motivation for those who are 
blocked. | 


LABOR COSTS AND LABOR CUTS [n the area of policy, demographic 
distributions in organizations, particularly age and seniority distributions, are 
of particular note. Labor costs often absorb major organizational budget 
expenditures and the more senior the distribution, the higher the costs. Thus, 
growing organizations have the demographic bonus of lower per capita 
employee costs due to their greater numbers in lower seniority levels. In 
contrast, declining organizations often have increased per capita costs, further 
compounding the organization's budget problems. For instance, in seniority- 
performance opportunity structures, those “on-board” continue to “age” and 
even fewer replacements are hired. If the organization's normal attrition is 
less than the necessary job cuts, then either additional retirement inducements 
must be offered or yet even more junior employees must be removed, further 
increasing per capita costs. Thus, when the cuts involve less senior em- 
ployees, the percentage budget savings are less than the percentage labor cuts. 
A good example is the public school systems in the United States. Except in 
fast growing urban areas, many are now dealing with labor cutbacks and the 
associated increased costs. An additional factor for these types of opportunity 
structures in general, even in growing ones, is the heavy distribution of staff 
in the highest pay levels, indicating a demographic distribution which is strike 


>The potential countervailing effects regarding competition for large cohorts were brought to 
my attention by a PhD student, Hong Park, in an organizational seminar. 
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prone. For analyses of these types of issues, see Konda et al (1981). For 
analyses of labor cutback policies and budgetary savings in vacancy based 
opportunity structures, see Stewman & Konda (1981). 

Demographic distributions are also important in terms of pension costs and 
pension liabilities (cf Drucker 1976). An issue which has received little 
attention, as yet, but which may become increasingly important is that of 
retirees re-entering the labor market and working part-time. In some cases, 
this may be for the same organization. In other cases, it may be in an entirely 
different line of work. As such scenarios become more likely, due to the baby 
bust and the age structure of the United States, an issue of interest will be the 
nature of the job shift by older workers. In Japan, due to early mandatory 
retirement and associated decreases in income, it is often necessary for the 
older workers to continue to work. If this work is in the same company, then it 
is often at a reduced wage and status (Yoshio 1980). How much difference 
should we expect in the United States? What is the current organizational 
behavior for continuing or re-entering retirees? 


EEO AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION The last area we cover for intraorganiza- 
tional demography relates to the equality of organizational opportunity struc- 
tures and organizational policy. Initial work has been conducted by Kanter 
(1977), Hopkins (1980), Konda et al (1981), Rosenbaum (1984), Di Prete & 
Soule (1986), Bielby & Baron (1986), and Pfeffer & Davis-Blake (1987). 
Both Hopkins (1980) and Konda et al (1981) develop demographic models of 
organizational policies for EEO and Affirmative Action. 

Kanter's (1977) work not only treats the behavioral consequences of 
skewed sex ratios but suggests that more needs to be known about tipping 
points. "How many of a category are enough to change a person's status from 
token to full group member?" (1977:237). She also notes the policy im- 
plications for hiring in sufficient proportions to overcome the effects of 
tokenism. Pfeffer & Davis-Blake (1987) extend Kanter's ideas regarding sex 
composition to the area of wages. They ask what impact the proportion of 
women has on both men's and women's salaries. The results are largely 
supportive of Blau's (1977) study, indicating that lower wage firms hire 
women. In the Pfeffer & Davis-Blake study, organizations with increasing 
proportions of women lower the salaries for both men and women and lower 
salary increases lead to higher proportions of women. The effect may initiate 
a sequential iterative or spiraling process; however, much careful work on 
sequential behavior seems called for in regard to this problem. 

In the federal government, DiPrete & Soule (1986) found equal promotion 
rates for both men and women as well as by race in the 1970s. Moreover, in 
the corporation studied by Rosenbaum (1984), he found very positive effects 
from Affirmative ‘Action policies in the 1970s for less senior, college- 
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educated women. Bielby & Baron's (1986) analysis indicated extremely high 
sex segregation within firms. The implications of all three of these studies are 
quite important. There is the possibility that the first two are contradictory to 
the third. Another alternative is that they represent different distributions in 
the populations of organizations. Clearly, longitudinal data for both organiza- 
tions and individuals will be helpful in reaching more firm conclusions. 


INTERORGANIZATIONAL DEMOGRAPHY 


Research at the national level for the United States indicates that there are 
twice as many individuals who changed occupations as left the labor force 
over the 1965-1970 period (Sommers & Eck 1977). Subsequent work has 
further shown that about 90% of those changing occupations also change 
employer (Rosenfeld 1979). Organizational turnover, therefore, pertains pri- 
marily to two phenomena: leaving the labor force and interorganizational 
mobility. The fact that the latter is about two times larger than leaving the 
labor force is one of the reasons for the significance of interorganizational 
demography. This also helps to account for why organizational turnover 
generally dominates growth in terms of generating job opportunities in orga- 
nizations. Moreover, if for every exit there are approximately two internal 
moves in the national labor market, then it appears that there are national 
chain reactions of job vacancies linking organizations together. Thus, one 
powerful implication is the importance of interorganizational demography for 
understanding national opportunity structures. 

Though not dealing with a national labor market, research by Carroll & 
Mayer (1986) on West Germany also indicates substantial movement between 
organizations when changing jobs. They further note that German workers 
move much less frequently than do American workers. In Japan, turnover also 
appears to be less than in the United States. Koshiro (1983) indicates that 
between 1955 and 1980, monthly turnover rates in Japanese manufacturing 
industries were between 1 and 2%, compared to 3-4% in the United States. 
Koike (1983a,b) further shows that in organizations with less than 100 
workers, turnover rates were over 35% per year for workers in their early 20s, 
but still around 15% in the 30 and 40 age bands. Thus, in small firms the 
turnover was about 1046 higher than in large ones having over 1000 workers. 
At age 55, however, this reverses dramatically; large firms then have over a 
40% exit rate. Two main issues are pertinent here: the movement of workers 
between small firms or from smaller firms to larger ones (chütosaiyosha or 


5 For initial work at the national labor market level, see Stewman (1986b). For moves between 
firms for specific occupations, one of which involved a national chain reaction (Smith 1983), see 
Pfeffer & Leblebici (1973), Smith (1983) and Greve (1986). 
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“midterm employees” and temporary employees), as noted by Tsuda (1974), 
and the movement by retirees at age 55 (now somewhat later) from large firms 
to smaller ones, or those reemployed to jobs with less status and pay (Yoshio 
1980). The drop in pay and job level, as well as the interorganizational 
change, is of considerable research interest for organizational demography. 

For older workers (60*) who remain in the US labor market, the 5-year 
occupational mobility rate was comparable to that of workers age 30-44 and 
45-59 (Stewman 1986b). For yearly data, the occupational mobility of older 
Hispanic men is somewhat greater than that of middle age Hispanic men 
(Rosenfeld 1979). Neither of these two findings supports the hypothesis of 
inflexible older workers. If such behavior exists, perhaps it is handled in the 
decision to leave. Certainly, flexibility and adaptation in work behavior 
appear to be needed when technology and job structures are shifting (Sauvy 
1980, Keyfitz 1983). Kaufman & Spilerman (1982) have noted the possible 
downward mobility of older workers in the face of structural job change and 
Pampel & Weiss (1983) indicate that such shifts have been important for exits 
by older workers. Research is needed linking technological and structural 
change with the decisions to exit or change firms. Initial work on job change 
between firms by middle-aged men has been conducted by Kalleberg & Hudis 
(1979). Also, Rosenfeld (1983) has examined the movement between firms of 
white males and females age 15—50. How such changes are embedded in the 
overall labor market, however, is not known. 

Growth in a labor market does not come about by just adding jobs. Instead, 
it often involves the creation of many more jobs, some to replace those that 
are abolished and additional ones to grow beyond the initial job population, 
once it is replenished. Bluestone (1982) provides an assessment of the magni- 
tude of this job regeneration process for the private sector of the United States 
from 1969-1976. He estimated that there were 61 million job creations and 49 
million job abolishments, yielding a growth of 12 million jobs to the national 
labor market. Thus, 80% of the jobs created were “replacements.” The sheer 
dynamics of these job birth and death processes are striking and are likely 
quite significant as generators of organizational turnover. 

Recall that in the intraorganizational section, vacancy based opportunity 
structures were shown to have relatively high ERRs stemming from the 
internal chain reactions of job vacancies within the organization. Similarly, in 
the national labor market, moves between firms are involved in national level 
chain reactions. Thus, large national level ERR's should also be expected, at 
least for the United States. Annually, taking into account both job and 
occupation moves between firms and those finding jobs from the outside 
(unemployed and new or re-entrants), the United States ERR for 1972 was 
25% [re-interpretation of Byrne's (1975) data]. The 5-year ERR (1965-1970) 
for the United States was 5595 [re-interpreting Sommers & Eck's (1977) 
data]. A 55% ERR means that 55% of all jobs held in the United States had 
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new workers in this five year period. The significance of vacancy based ERRs 
should now be clear. Of considerable interest would be comparisons with 
other industrialized nations, such as Germany, and particularly Japan, where 
the organizational labor market structures are quite different. Also, what are 
the dynamics in more centrally controlled nations such as the USSR and 
China? Feshbach (1978) reports very high turnover rates in the USSR. 

Lastly, with respect to national opportunity structures, we again return to a 
topic treated in the intraorganizational section, sex segregation. However, 
entry level processes at the firm level are the significant arbiters. The type of 
sex segregation found by Bielby & Baron (1986) was first discovered by Blau 
(1977) in an analysis of detailed white-collar occupations in three cities. She 
pointed out that occupational analyses of sex segregation could be underesti- 
mates due to an organizational level process—selections into firms. Noting 
the firm's position in the wage hierarchy, she suggested that part of the wage 
differentials by sex were due to level of entrance in the stratification of firms. 
High-wage firms hired men and lower wage firms hired women for the same 
type of job. Hence, within firms a very high degree of sex segmentation was 
found. Blau's hypothesis and findings are particularly important given the 
high volume of movement occurring between firms. Are there different 
organizational stratification tiers operative for men and women? Do the same 
processes operate for new and re-entrants as for movers between organiza- 
tions? Where are the strongest selection processes—on the employer side or 
worker side? How important are contact networks (Granovetter 1974)? Might 
the same types of stratification processes be occurring in Japan (Koike 
1983b)? In the USSR (Swafford 1978)? In China (Rossi 1985)? The Blau 
(1977) hypothesis is a particularly provocative one for organizational de- 
mography. 


INDIVIDUAL CAREERS 


The prior two sections have addressed intra- and interorganizational labor 
market behavior. Careers are embedded in such organizational systems and 
are greatly affected by the dynamics of such systems. Thus, here we will 
change the focus to the individual and examine career behavior. 
Substantial theoretical development has occurred in specifying the impact 
of opportunity structures on individual careers. For intraorganizational pro- 
cesses, there are the following: cohort analyses (Keyfitz 1973; Reed 1978; 
Stewman 1978; Rosenbaum 1979a, 1984; Konda & Stewman 1980; Grand- 
jean 1981; Stewman & Konda (1983); Pucik 1985); mobility across functional 
lines (Vroom & MacCrimmon 1968; Kanter 1984); returns to human capital 
(Wise 1975; Grandjean 1981; Rosenbaum 1981, 1984; Halaby 1982; DiPrete 
& Soule 1986); significance of early movement (Rosenbaum 1979b, Stewman 
& Konda 1983); seniority within grade (Stewman 1978, Konda & Stewman 
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1980, Stewman & Konda 1983); growth (Keyfitz 1973; Rosenbaum 1979, 
1984; Stewman & Konda 1973; Skvoretz 1984); growth and exits (Keyfitz 
1973, Stewman & Konda 1983); proportion female (Kanter 1982, Skvoretz 
1984, Pfeffer & Davis-Blake 1987); Affirmative Action (Rosenbaum 1984, 
DiPrete & Soule 1986); and adaptation to external environment (Reed 1978, 
Wholey 1985b, Fligstein 1987). 

As for work involving interorganizational career movement, March & 
March (1977) deal with movement toward larger organizations and the poten- 
tial homogeneity of candidates after repeated selections. Brittain & Freeman 
(1980) Mosakowski & Carroll (1986) and Shen (1986) deal with movement 
into entrepreneurship in the United States, West Germany and China, respec- 
tively. Cole (1979), Sandefur (1981), and Greve (1986) examine both intra 
and interorganizational career moves in Japan, the United States, and Nor- 
way, respectively, but there is as yet no model to deal insightfully with both. 

Others have analyzed interorganizational moves at urban or national levels 
(Form & Miller 1949, Reynolds 1951, Lipsit & Bendix 1952a,b, Palmer 
1954, Kalleberg & Hudis 1979, Felmlee 1982, Rosenfeld 1983). Writers 
taking into account interindustrial and interoccupational moves, the majority 
of which involve changes in organizations, would certainly include Blumen et 
al (1955), Spilerman (1977), Stolzenberg (1978), Sorenson (1979) for the 
United States, and Haller et al (1985) for a comparison of Austria, France, 
and the United States. For multiple moves in and out of the labor force or 
through spells of unemployment, see Oppenheimer (1977, 1979), Smith 
(1982), Heckman & Singer (1982) and Flinn & Heckman (1982). 

In terms of theoretical specification of how careers unfold, the most 
developed work is for intraorganizational careers, as exemplified by Rosen- 
baum's (1979b, 1984) tournament model and Stewman & Konda's (1983) 
Venturi model. Both deal with the full set of hierarchical grades within an 
organization and specify structural mechanisms which determine career out- 
comes. Moreover, both have dealt with on-going organizational processes 
and longitudinal career sequences. Rosenbaum's data set extended across 13 
years and Stewman & Konda's across 35 years. 

Rosenbaum's (1984) tournament model has roots in Turner's (1960) earlier 
work on contest and sponsored mobility. As noted by Rosenbaum: 


In the tournament mobility model, careers are conceptualized as a sequence of com- 
petitions, each of which has implications for an individual's mobility chances in all 
subsequent selections. . . . the central principle involves an important distinction between 
winners and losers at each selection point. Winners have the opportunity to compete for 
higher levels, but they have no assurance of obtaining them . . . The tournament results in a 
progressively greater winnowing down of the winner's cohort at each successive stage. In 
contrast, the losers are relegated to ‘minor tournaments’ for lesser positions. Unlike sports 
tournaments which eliminate losers, the career tournament retains losers but lowers and 
narrows their options (p. 42). 
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Stewman & Konda's (1983) Venturi model has roots in White's (1970) 
vacancy chain model, Bartholomew's (1973) renewal model, and demograph- 
ic modeling by Keyfitz (1973). The Venturi tubes are comprised of a set of 
multiple grade ratios (MGRs). One's relative career chances over time are 
indicated by the relative width of these MGRs at each hierarchical level. The 
MGRs are built from the organization's job distribution, the chain reactions of 
internal job opportunities and managerial selection preferences (Stewman 
1986a). The MGRs indicate the overall career structure. Actual career 
chances are determined when the MGRs are activated by two triggering 
mechanisms—exits and growth. 

Both Rosenbaum (1984) and Stewman & Konda (1983) treat organizational 
growth,, the individual's cohort, managerial selection behavior, and career 
acceleration and deceleration. Thus far, however, Stewman & Konda have 
utilized only grade level and seniority within grade to illustrate selection 
preferences, whereas Rosenbaum has used a much more comprehensive set of 
individual characteristics, thus handling heterogeneity more adequately. On 
the other hand, Rosenbaum's model has thus far been applied in a vacancy- 
based organizational labor market and thus the tournaments of which he 
speaks are occurring within Venturi tubes. In fact, using the 1975 grade 
distributions provided by Rosenbaum (1984: 65), a Venturi tube may be 
constructed with the following set of MGRs: .42, .33, .44 and .27, which in 
form resembles Stewman & Konda's second organization (1983: 647). For 
the lower three gateways of Ros&libaum's corporation, the Venturi structure is 
diamond shaped, indicating greater promotion chances for foremen than for 
either lower or nonmanagement, as Rosenbaum found. The MGRs would also 
indicate that promotion chances would be greater for middle managers than 
lower managers." However, no career data are provided for this hierarchical 
level. Regardless, Rosenbaum's hierarchical corporation does not have de- 
clining career chances, the higher one progresses, and perhaps for that matter 
neither do most organizational pyramids. 

Three other significant observations regarding intraorganizational careers 
still need to be made, however. First, neither the vacancy chain model of 
White (1970) nor the Venturi model of Stewman & Konda (1983) necessarily 
assume fixed, rigid job distributions. The ability to specify separately the 
effects of job redistributions and growth was shown by Stewman & Konda 
(1983) as one of the keys to going beyond stable population theory and 
thereby generalizing one of Keyfitz's (1973) findings. Moreover, Stewman 


"Unless exits and growth changed the picture radically, which could be determined via the 
Venturi equations. At the two Venturis, the MGR values are too close to make an initial 
prediction as to which would have greater movement chances without further information on 
exits, growth, job redistributions and job abolishments. 
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(1985) has empirically shown the effects of organizational redistributions, and 
Stewman (19862) has analyzed the adaptation of hiring practice over time, as 
well as the abolishment of jobs. Second, where organizational vacancy chain 
reactions are operative, as in all job changes, multivariate modeling of 
heterogeneity must come to grips with the interdependencies across grades. 
To assume the independence of staff flows across organizational grades in 
vacancy based opportunity structures is no longer justified. Hence, estimates 
of career behavior implicitly aggregating grades and therefore assuming 
independence are suspect. Third, as was brought out in the intraorganizational 
section, there are two basic mechanisms or opportunity structures for many 
individuals: a seniority-performance based opportunity structure and a va- 
cancy based structure. Thus, where careers weave back and forth between 
these two parallel opportunity structures, new modeling is still needed beyond 
present formulations. 

While not at the organizational level, Spilerman's (1977) work on career 
lines, treating interoccupational and interindustry moves, is perhaps the most 
insightful for interorganizational career moves. He builds on the work of 
Form & Miller (1949), in particular. Perhaps most importantly, Spilerman 
(1977) attempts not only to deal with multiple sequences of career data, but 
also to incorporate the effects of labor market structure on individual careers. 
Spilerman has taken an important step in this regard. Yet, presently he is 
using synthetic cohorts and only pairs of positions per individual. Thus, while 
life event histories have yet to take into account labor market structure beyond 
the immediate time frame of the survey, synthetic cohort analysis cannot 
account for the sequential career dynamics of acceleration and deceleration. 
Much more fundamental thinking needs to be given to these matters. At the 
organizational level, Stewman & Konda (1983) empirically demonstrated 
very large biases from retrospective and prospective longitudinal sampling 
frames. Given the massive shifts in job structures in urban and national labor 
markets (Birch 1979, Bluestone 1982, Stewman 1986b), there is no reason to 
expect small biases at the more macro interorganizational level. Hence, our 
sampling and data collection needs to be much more tightly coupled with 
theory. The interdependencies of individual careers as well as the interdepen- 
dencies of organizations need to inform our sampling designs. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND EXTERNAL POPULATIONS 


Here our interest focuses on movement between organizational and external 
populations by individuals who are not part of the organization's workforce. 
The external population consists of individuals and households. The organiza- 
tions of interest include educational, criminal justice, health and voluntary 
organizations. 
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Residential moves by families are quite significant, especially for growing 
and declining school districts. Such movement is also critical for racial 
integration, as Stinchcombe et al (1967) showed. Stinchcombe and associates 
indicated how organizational policies could be subverted by movement of 
households beyond the organization's jurisdiction. Internal demographic con- 
trol and the administrative ability to reach organizational goals pertaining to 
demographic structure was shown to be a function of the size of the de- 
mographic problem, the degree to which organizational jurisdiction is ter- 
ritorial, and the extent to. which the population flows are in the opposite 
direction of the demographic goals. 

Just as schools are heavily dominated by youth, criminal behavior also has 
a clear age distribution, with the highest incidence rates in the late teens and 
twenties (Blumstein et al 1980; Hirschi & Gottfredson 1983). There are also 
massive differences in criminal behavior by sex and race (Blumstein et al 
1980, Hirschi & Gottfredson 1983). Thus, of primary interest in terms of 
prison populations are the differential birth rates by race, differential crime 
rates by age and race, and the arrest and conviction rates (Blumstein et al 
1980). Blumstein (1982) has addressed the racial disproportionality of US 
prison populations, and Blumstein & Cohen (1987) have also developed 
models dealing with criminal careers. 

For work on the other end of the age distribution, pertaining to health 
organizations and the elderly, we turn to studies of social and physical 
disability. The Framingham disability studies have analyzed both social and 
physical disability of the aged with respect to the need for health and social 
services, including home care (Branch & Jette 1981; Jette & Branch 1981). In 
terms of social disability, Branch & Jette (1981) found that over 90% of aging 
adults were self sufficient, with about 25% at high risk of developing a social 
disability in one or more areas (e.g. housekeeping, food preparation, trans- 
portation). In terms of physical disability, Jette & Branch (1981) concluded 
that while the majority of these elderly individuals experienced increased 
disability after age 60, the magnitude of the risk is not nearly as great as is 
conventionally believed. These findings are quite significant, although the 
Framingham population was by no means nationally representative; it was 
largely white, with high socioeconomic status. 

Alternatively, using national data, Liang & Tu (1986) estimated the life- 
time risk of residing in a nursing home. The 10 year probability of in- 
stitutionalization was estimated to be about 32% at age 45-55, 36% at age 65, 
and 41% at age 75. They noted several limitations of their study, however, 
due to the cross-sectional nature of their data, and they acknowledge that the 
estimates are likely high. Thus, analyses are clearly needed to clarify the 
disability risks with aging and inter-institutional behavior, including home 
care, hospitalization, and nursing.homes. Moreover, such analyses need 
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longitudinal data on individuals and organizations over considerably longer 
periods of time than are currently available even from the channeling study 
(Kemper et al 1986). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper we have reviewed one of four areas of active work in organiza- 
tional demography—intraorganizational demography. We have only briefly 
touched upon interorganizational demography, individual careers, and organi- 
zational and external populations. Overall, the potential for organizational 
demography appears great, especially in terms of yielding new ‘insights into 
organizational behavior. Linkages with internal labor market theory are 
already underway, and linkages with ecological and network theories are also 
beginning to emerge. It also has important implications for stratification 
theory and: national opportunity structures. From this review, we conclude 
that there is much to gain from theoretical development at the interface of 
organizations and demography. 
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Abstract 


This essay synthesizes comparative research on work structures and inequal- 
ity. It emphasizes explicitly comparable cross-national studies, though it also 
discusses historical research as well as some illustrative nation-specific stud- 
ies that provide interesting contrasts with research in the United States. The 
focus is mainly on studies of work structures and earnings inequality, though 
selected studies of careers and commitment are also considered. The kinds of 
cross-national studies reviewed will become increasingly common in the 
future, due to the growing availability of explicitly comparable microdata 
sets. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the last several decades, research by sociologists, economists, politi- 
cal scientists, and historians has documented the importance of social institu- 
tions for segmenting labor markets and generating work-related outcomes. An 
increasing number of these studies have been comparative, focusing either on 
cross-national similarities and differences, or on a single society at different 
` historical periods (see the discussions in Marsh 1967; Armer & Marsh 1981). 
Comparative research is necessary to establish whether observed patterns are 
unique to a single nation, if they describe general, universal regularities, or 
whether they are particular to countries of a given type—such as developed, 
industrial, western, capitalist, communist, or welfare- socialist countries (see 
Elder 1976, Kohn 1987). 
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Recent reviews of comparative research on topics related to stratification 
and inequality have tended to focus on one of two major issues. First, 
comparative researchers have extensively examined cross-national patterns of 
intergenerational social mobility and status attainment in their efforts to 
account for class formation and structuration and the relative openness of 
societies (see the reviews by Mayer 1979, Matras 1980, and Kurz & Müller 
1987). Second, many studies have sought to explain cross-national differ- 
ences in aggregate economic inequality in terms of political, economic, and 
social forces—such as the degree of democracy, state intervention, or de- 
pendency in the world economy (see Isaac 1981, for a review). 

These two areas of research are related to a third: studies of work structures 
and inequality. Work structures are the institutions, arrangements, and pat- 
terns used by social actors to produce and distribute goods and services. 
Studies of how work structures generate inequality complement aggregate, 
cross-national analyses by specifying the mechanisms underlying patterns of 
economic stratification among countries. They also extend status attainment 
research by pointing to the kinds of work structures—other than occupational 
` prestige or status—that help to produce inequality among individuals. Exam- 
ining country differences in the extent to which people in particular work 
structures are relatively privileged or disadvantaged sheds light on how the 
salience and sociological significance of these structures differ across nations. 

Research on the nature and outcomes of work-related institutions can be 
summarized by means of five conceptually distinct work structures: occupa- 
tions, industries, business organizations, classes, and unions. These have 
occupied the attention of structural sociologists and institutional economists 
concerned with labor markets (see Kalleberg & Berg 1987 for a discussion). 
The five work structures are complementary and related to each other in 
systematic ways. Nevertheless, each has a distinct impact on important 
work-related outcomes that can not be reduced to the others. These work 
structures must be studied comparatively, as their correlates and conse- 
quences differ among nations and across time within a single society. Thus, 
cross-national differences in the centralization of industrial relations systems 
and in the role of markets influence considerably the extent and forms of labor 
market segmentation. Business cycles and other historical events also help to 
shape work structures within a society. : 

This essay synthesizes comparative research on work structures and in- 
equality. I emphasize one important type of comparative research—explicitly 
comparable cross-national studies—but I also discuss historical research as 
well as some illustrative nation-specific studies that are only implicitly com- 
parative but that provide interesting contrasts with research in the United 
States. I review primarily studies of work structures and earnings inequality, 
though I also consider selected studies of careérs (intragenerational mobility) 
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and commitment to one or another work structure. The review covers a broad 
range of topics; therefore, my choices of particular issues, and my discussions 
of them are necessarily illustrative rather than exhaustive. 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF WORK STRUCTURES 
AND INEQUALITY | 


Writers differ in their assumptions and expectations about the extent and 
permanence of cross-national differences in work structures and inequality. 
Some theorists assume that these are temporary and will disappear as coun- 
tries develop, modernize, industrialize, or otherwise converge toward a com- 
mon institutional order of the economy (see Form 1979). They argue that 
societal similarities in work structures result from technological and economic 
imperatives. Similar work structures, in turn, are assumed to produce greater 
similarities within countries in income, mobility, and other important labor 
market outcomes (Lipset & Zetterberg 1959, Kerr et al 1973). 

In contrast, most of the comparative studies discussed below assume that 
labor market structures cannot be explained by a single overall process but are 
due to the specific interactions among economic, political, institutional, and 
Social factors (Anselme & Weisz 1985:35). Accounting for country differ- 
ences is more complex than explaining similarities among them, and writers 
differ considerably in their assumptions as to the sources of cross-national 
diversity. For example, many comparative analysts have sought to demon- 
strate the pervasive impacts of culture, and have documented culture's con- 
sequences for patterns of societal uniqueness. Others have shown how coun- 
try differences are produced by structural factors, such as those rooted in 
political and other institutional forces. These include: the institutional 
arrangements of labor markets; labor policy and legislation; industrial rela- 
tions systems; and educational and training systems. Explaining country 
differences in these kinds of explanatory variables is a major goal of com- 
parative researchers, who seek to go beyond a unique set of nation-specific 
variables and to "substitute names of variables for the names of social 
systems" (Przeworski & Teune 1970:8). 

Political factors—such as differences in the power and organization of the 
labor movement—play a prominent role in generating country differences in 
work structures and inequality. Sabel (1982, see also the review by Rose 
1987) rejects convergence and other deterministic views, arguing that the 
division of labor and other work structures result from political choices that 
are conditioned by factors arising both within and outside the workplace. He 
dismisses both the conservative, neoclassical view that work structures reflect 
the imperatives of technology and the radical argument that the division of 
labor results from the actions of classes pursuing interests that are determined 
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by their positions in the social relations of production. Thus, the symbol of the 
organizational and technological principles of large-scale factory organiza- 
tion—Fordism—did not achieve its dominance in the twentieth century be- 
cause it was the most efficient way of organizing production, but rather, 
because political conditions in the United States and the United Kingdom (and 
later in Germany, Japan and elsewhere) encouraged its development. 

Goldthorpe (1984) also refutes convergence theories by arguing that West- 
ern European countries have had two divergent responses to the stagflation of 
the post-World War II period: (a) In countries where labor was strong 
(Austria, Norway, Sweden, West Germany), corporatist forms of collective 
bargaining and economic decision-making emerged, which were associated 
with inclusionary, class-based strategies; and (b) in countries where labor was 
weak (United States, France, Japan, Italy), employers resorted to dualist 
strategies, creating powerless actors (such as an industrial reserve army), who 
were excluded from firms' internal labor markets and subject to the whims of 
market forces. The distinction between corporatist and dualist nations sug- 
gests various hypotheses regarding country differences in eie structures and 
unionization (see below). 

Work structures and inequality differ as well in capitate and socialist 
societies. Social inequalities in socialist political economies are basically 
created and maintained by redistributive mechanisms that favor the privi- 
leged, while market mechanisms help the underprivileged (see Szelenyi 
1978). On the other hand, economic decisions in capitalist countries are 
made—and socioeconomic inequalities emerge—on the basis of market 
mechanisms; when the state intervenes to redistribute in capitalist systems, it 
is generally to help the underprivileged. ` 

Political and economic forces—such as those represented by the distinc- 
tions between corporatist and dualist systems of industrial relations, or be- 
tween socialist and capitalist political economies—are linked to country 
differences in the levels of work structures (e.g. the proportion of workers 
belonging to unions; the amount of autonomy and skills enjoyed by workers). 
Macroscopic variables also represent contexts for the operation of work 
structures, thereby generating country differences in more microscopic, with- 
in-system relationships (see the discussions in Przeworski & Teune 1970, 
Ragin 1981). For example, union membership may be more strongly linked to 
earnings and skills may be more highly rewarded in some countries than in 
others. 

Ireview comparative studies of inequality and each of the five basic work 
structures noted earlier. The order in which I discuss them is arbitrary, since 
these structures'characteristics and consequences are not reducible to one 
another. I also consider briefly some studies of gender differences in these 
work structures. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF OCCUPATIONS AND 
INEQUALITY 


Intensive international cooperation after the second World War resulted in 
numerous cross-national studies of intergenerational social mobility (see 
Featherman 1974). This research—and the closely related literature on com- 
parative status attainment—has been reviewed recently by Simkus (1981) and 
Kurz & Müller (1987). I focus instead on comparative studies of occupational 
inequality and intragenerational career mobility. 


Occupational Inequality 


Prestige is a useful summary measure of inequality among occupations, and 
many international studies.of occupational prestige were conducted in the 
1960s and 1970s. These studies culminated in Treiman's (1979) book, in 
which he makes available a Standard International Occupational Prestige 
Scale and prestige scores for 60 societies. Treiman advances a convergence 
theory of occupational differentiation, arguing that occupational prestige 
hierarchies among nations are similar because of similarities in the functional 
requirements associated with their divisions of labor. He assumes that these 
technical and functional exigencies lead to similarities in hierarchies of power 
and privilege. Treiman provides substantial empirical support for his hypoth- 
esis of cross-national constancy in occupational prestige, and he views as 
deviant cases the few countries that do not fit the pattern of constancy. 
Treiman & Yip (1988) extend this research by comparing differences by 
country in how people are allocated to occupational prestige hierarchies. They 
use occupational achievement to compare the transmission of social status 
from one generation to another, and they show that this is related systemati- 
cally to a country's degree of industrialization and extent of inequality. 
Studies of occupational prestige often assume that occupations are equally 
salient work structures in all industrialized societies. This is a highly dubious 
assumption, and the use of occupational prestige measures in comparative 
stratification research is often problematic because countries differ in the 
centrality of the occupational structure for conferring status (see Schweitzer 
1981). For example, Cole & Tominaga (1976) note that Japan is characterized 
by a relatively low degree of occupational consciousness: Organizations play 
a greater role in positioning people in the Japanese stratification system (see 
also Cole 1979). Consequently, less significance may attach to occupational 
distinctions in Japan. Cole & Tominaga's (1976) analysis of earnings data 
shows that occupational differences play a relatively minor role in the alloca- 
tion of economic rewards in Japan: The between-occupational variance in 
earnings was small relative to that within occupations. Moreover, this finding 
is not unique to Japan: Brown et al's (1984) analysis of pay in 44 occupations 
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in 198 workplaces in Australia found that the sources of variation were 
primarily related to characteristics of one's establishment, rather than to 
his/her occupational membership. 


Occupations and Intragenerational Mobility 


Many studies of intergenerational mobility have concluded that parents' 
positions in stratification systems are transmitted to their children in similar 
ways in different industrialized countries (e.g. Erikson & Goldthorpe 1985). 
One reason for this apparent similarity may be the great complexity of 
intergenerational mobility, which includes the links between parents' statuses 
and childrens’ education, between childrens’ education and socioeconomic 
achievement, and so on; country differences in any of these relationships 
could be cancelled out by differences in the others. Intragenerational mobil- 
ity, on the other hand, has received less attention than intergenerational 
mobility, though it may be more useful in studying cross-national differences: 
career mobility is a simpler process and is more closely tied to labor markets. 
These may differ considerably among societies due to differences in political 
Systems and other macrolevel structures (see Teckenberg 1987). 

Several studies have shown that the relative salience for careers of organi- 
zations and occupations differs among countries. In their analysis of men's 
career mobility between 1965—1970 in France as compared to West Germany 
(see also Kónig 1987), Kónig & Müller (1986) found that France is character- 
ized by a more dominant organizational mobility space: career mobility is less 
dependent on generally valid credentials and more dependent on specific work 
experiences and the attributes of the employing firm. In Germany, in contrast, 
people are more often sorted into orderly career lines according to occupa- 
tionally related apprenticeship and educational credentials. This conclusion is 
reinforced by Maurice et al's (1984) analyses of data from 12 firms (matched. 
with respect to size, product, and technology) in France and Germany. They 
conclude that organizations are more salient for careers in France, while 
occupational qualifications are more important in Germany. Seniority is also 
more strongly correlated with income in French firms than in German orga- 
nizations (Silvestre 1974). 

Haller et al (1985) compare the career mobility of men in Austria, France 
and the United States. These countries differ as to whether closure in labor 
markets tends to be occupational- or firm-specific. The type of closure found 
in a particular country depends on the type of industry, the nature of its laws, 
the union situation (such as degree of corporatism), and whether or not firms 
are nationalized. France is characterized by the nationalization of many key 
enterprises and by organizational, firm-specific internal labor markets. Aus- 
tria is marked by the professionalization of manual work and corporatist 
collective employment contracts and agreements. The United States does not 
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exhibit any such specific and obvious pattern of labor market segmentation. 
Despite the importance of organizations in the French stratification system, 
however, Haller (1987) finds that a person's occupational-educational posi- 
tion explains more variation in income in France (47%) than in either Ger- 
many (32%) or the United States (23%). 


Other Comparative Studies of Occupations and Inequality 


Occupations are appropriate and useful units of analysis for studying long- 
term changes in the distribution of the labor force—see Gagliani's (1985) 
cross-national analysis of trends in employment by occupation. Occupations 
are also key work structures for examining the nature and consequences of the 
division of labor. For example, Form (1976) argues that as countries in- 
dustrialize, workers in blue-collar occupations become more differentiated in 
their union and organizational involvements, thereby increasing the stratifica- 
tion of the working class. Moreover, Putnam (1986) integrates capitalist 
theories of occupational labor markets (based on control over access to these 
labor markets and skill separation in production) and socialist theories (based 
on permanently tight occupational labor markets and skill flexibility in pro- 
duction) to account for interest group formation and income differences 
among blue-collar strata in Yugoslavia. 

Occupations finally help to link social structure and personality, thus 
enhancing our understanding of the impact of work on individuals. Slomc- 
zynski et al (1981) extend Kohn's model of occupational self-direction to 
Poland. They find that in Poland, even more than in the United States, the 
effect of social stratification position (education, occupational status, income) 
on parental valuation of self-direction and social orientation is explained by 
the mediating influences of occupational self-direction. Kohn's model has 
also been extended to Japan by Naoi & Schooler (1985). 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF ORGANIZATIONS AND 
INEQUALITY 


Comparative studies of organizational structures have focused on overall 
differences among firms as well as on variations within workplaces (see 
Lammers 1978). Some studies of organizations and economic inequality have 
found a number of similarities across countries: for example, employees of 
large organizations earn more than those who work in smaller firms, even in 
occupationally conscious countries such as Germany (see Carroll & Mayer, 
1984). I discuss comparative studies of one key organizational correlate that is 
intimately related to intragenerational career mobility—firm internal labor 
markets (FILMs). 
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Firm Internal Labor Markets 

Loveridge (1983) argues that firm internal labor markets are not culturally 
neutral phenomena resulting from the demands of technical rationality; rather, 
the nature and forms of FILMs reflect cross-national differences in employer 
strategies and employee responses to technological innovation. Thus, France 
is characterized by the prevalence of firm internal labor markets, which 
provide opportunities for upgrading skills within the firm; while in England, 
occupational internal labor markets— which facilitate the transfer of skills 
from one employer to another—are more common (Marsden 1986, Marsden 
& Silvestre 1986). 

FILMS are particularly salient for understanding economic stratification, 
mobility, and careers in large Japanese firms (Koike 1983). The greater 
incidence of FILMs in Japan helps to explain why earnings-tenure profiles are 
steeper in Japanese organizations than in US firms (Hashimoto & Raisian 
1985, Kalleberg & Lincoln 1988). As in France, firm internal labor markets 
in Japan provide greater internal flexibility of deployment of people across 
skill boundaries. These organizational structures—along with decentralized 
decision-making, the provision of welfare and training services, and so 
on—also enhance commitment to the employing organization, particularly in 
Japan but also in the United States (see Lincoln & Kalleberg 1985, and 
Burawoy 1983). 

Stark (1986) argues that firm internal labor markets are institutional at- 
tempts to reduce uncertainties in modern industrial economies. The nature of 
these uncertainties differs in capitalist and socialist firms, however, and the 
distinctive organizational problems facing the political economies of the 
United States and Hungary produce differing institutional solutions. In the 
United States, FILMs are established to reduce uncertainties associated with 
the operation of markets, and incumbents of primary jobs in internal labor 
markets are more insulated from market forces than are secondary workers. In 
Hungary, internal markets within firms (as in the case of semiautonomous 
subcontracting units) are established to reduce uncertainties associated with 
the bureaucratic hierarchical planning system. In contrast to those in the 
United States, primary segment workers in Hungary are advantaged because 
of their greater opportunities for participation in the market, not because they 
are protected from it. 

Moreover, Burawoy & Lukács's (1985) comparative analysis of two man- 
ufacturing firms, one in Hungary and one in the United States, suggests that 
external labor markets have a strong impact on the price of labor within firms 
in Hungary; they attribute this to the permanent shortage of labor that char- 
acterizes a socialist system. This differs from the situation in the United States 
and many other nonsocialist nations, where jobs in FILMs are relatively 
insulated from competition in the external market. Nevertheless, in both the 
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United States and Hungary, employers have sought to establish FILMs in 
order to decrease mobility of key workers and to restrict labor demand to 
lower levels of the job hierarchy (Galasi & Sziraczki 1985). 

Finally, Sengenberger’s (1981) historical analysis of three distinct periods 
in post-World War II West Germany shows that labor market segmentation 
within firms does not proceed in a linear fashion but varies due to cyclical 
forces that shape the strategies of capital, labor, and the state. In the high 
growth and low unemployment period from 1945-1973, for example, em- 
ployers sought to establish firm internal labor markets to retain their workers. 
(Such insulation from market forces may not always benefit employees during 
periods of low unemployment: Colbjgrnsen’s (1986) analysis of Norwegian 
data suggests that firm internal labor markets may be traps rather than 
shelters, preventing employees from improving their market position by 
competing in the external market.) As unemployment increased in Germany 
during the 1974-1975 recession, employers sought to achieve greater flexibil- 
ity by trying to reduce or eliminate firm internal labor markets. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF INDUSTRIES AND 
INEQUALITY 


Comparative studies of industries have used diverse theoretical perspectives 
and methodologies. Prominent among these are the historical and cross- 
national studies of economic segmentation that complement and extend cross- 
sectional research in the United States on the dual economy. 


Historical Studies of Economic Segmentation 


Gordon et al (1982) argue that the American economy has developed in a 
series of long waves or cycles of accumulation. They posit three distinct 
though partially overlapping key phases or periods: the initial proletarianiza- 
tion of American labor from the 1820s to 1890s; the homogenization of labor 
from the 1870s to World War II; and the segmentation period from the 1920s 
to the present. They assume that crises in the systems of labor control in these 
eras led to changes in the class relations and structures of accumulation from 
one period to the next. Nolan & Edwards (1984) criticize Gordon et al for not 
considering adequately the role of the state in shaping the contexts of class 
relations and for restricting their analysis to the United States, despite their 
intention to develop a general theory of capitalist development. Nolan & 
Edwards point out that understanding differences in labor markets and work 
structures requires comparative research, and that the “analysis of the strat- 
egies of American employers cries out for comparisons with developments in 
other countries.” 

Boyer (1979) illustrates the French régulation school, whose adherents also 
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seek to explain the balance of social, insti-itional, and economic forces that 
characterize an economic system at a part cular time. Like Gordon et al, he 
identifies three periods in French history thet differ in their processes of wage 
determination, unemployment, and other aspects of labor market segmenta- 
tion. These are: ancienne régulation (eighteenth century precapitalist); com- 
petitive régulation (1850s to World War I); and the monopolistic régulation of 
the last 20 years, in which there is no ma-«ed impact of the unemployment 
rate on wages. These periods differ in the relations between unemployment 
and wages; in contrast to the earlier periodz, there was no fall in wage levels 
during 1945-1976, even in marked recessons. 

Reich’s (1984) time-series analysis supp—rts Gordon et al's hypothesis that 
the structure of economic inequality betweea core/periphery industrial sectors 
differs in different historical periods. He finds that: (a) the earnings of 
production workers in the core sector increased relative to those in the 
periphery, but only after 1947, when thz segmentation of labor became 
consolidated; and (5) core-periphery differeatials attenuate during boom peri- 
ods and increase during recessions. He also “inds that the variation in earnings 
between occupations increased during the postwar period, further suggesting 
greater segmentation of the labor market snce World War II. 

The degree of stability of interindustry ezrnings differentials is a key point 
of contention between economic segmertation theorists and neoclassical 
economists. Neoclassical economic theories s generally assume that markets 
are perfect in the long run and that wage structures among industries will 
equilibriate, though they may exhibit shor--term fluctuations. Negative evi- 
dence for this hypothesis is provided by  awson’s (1982) and Tarling & 
Wilkinson's (1982) studies of the stability of the interindustry structure of 
earnings in the United Kingdom during tk» postwar period. These authors 
recognize the existence and importance of labor market segmentation, and 
each finds that the stability in the industrml structure of earnings is more 
apparent than real. Over the periods studied. many industries had rates of real 
wage growth that were consistently differen—from the average, once the major 
source of variation in wage growth (cost-of-living adjustments) was con- 
trolled. Variations in earnings growth rates appear to reflect both short-run 
influences of incomes policies and the longe--term changes in the structure of 
real earnings. 


Cross-Sectional Studies of Economie Segmentation 


Cross-sectional studies of the impacts of economic segmentation on in- 
dividuals' earnings have been conducted in a variety of countries (e.g. 
England—McNabb & Ryan 1986, Norwez—Colbjérnsen 1986, France— 
Leicht & Garnier 1986). By and large, the results of these implicitly com- 
parative studies are consistent with those of research on ecónomic segmenta- 
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tion in the United States. Others have explicitly compared the United States to 
other countries, and these studies have often found significant differences. 
For example, Haller's (1987) cross-national analysis suggests that differentia- 
tion by industrial sector is more salient for earnings inequality in the United 
States than in either France or West Germany. His 24-category sectoral 
classification explained 16% of the income variation in the United States, but 
only 7% in France and 4% in West Germany. 

Cross-sectional studies of economic segmentation have also been extended 
to socialist countries. Domanski (1987) examines differences in the level and 
determination of earnings in core as opposed to periphery industries in 
Poland. He finds that economic segmentation in Poland is determined by the 
unequal bargaining power of organizations with regard to the central planning 
mechanism of the economy, not by market power as in the United States. 
Moreover, forms of worker power such as unions and licensing are absent in 
Poland, as are firm internal labor markets: Due to the permanent shortage of 
labor, managers don't want to restrict the access of workers to their firms. 
These results for Poland parallel those obtained for Hungary by Cukor (1986) 
and Jenkins (1987). Cukor finds that there are marked industrial differences in 
earnings in her sample of 7051 males and females employed full-time in 
manufacturing industries. In particular, members of industries with the worst 
working conditions—such as mining, chemicals, and food—receive higher 
wages, reflecting the greater subsidies received by employers in those indus- 
tries from the central planning agency to help them alleviate their serious 
labor shortages. 


Industries, Markets, and the Organization of Work 


Piore & Sabel's (1984) historical, cross-national analysis suggests that many 
countries are facing similar labor market and work-related problems; these are 
due to the increasing internationalization of the economy, oil shocks, and 
saturation of industrial markets. They argue that a general crisis in standard- 
ized mass production (Fordism) has led to a reemergence of flexible special- 
ization—craft-based, smaller scale, more adaptive production techniques that 
enable a response to the demand for many types of customized items and 
allow for a wide distribution of property and investments. Examples of this 
new industrial order are found in West German and Japanese tool makers, 
Italian textile firms, and US mini steel mills—see also Piore’s (1980) earlier 
comparative study of dualism as a response to the variability and uncertainty 
characteristic of modern, industrial economies. 

Elbaum & Wilkinson's (1979) comparative study of industrial relations and 
uneven development in the US and British steel industries helps to explain 
why American industrial relations in steel had a history of bloody conflict 
while those in Britain were more orderly, with fewer strikes. They show that 
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there were important differences between the two countries in the application 
and development of new labor processes. Moreover, Gallie (1978) compared 
two oil refineries in Britain and France. He found that the structure and 
dynamics of industrial relations in Britain zad France, not advanced automa- 
tion, were primarily responsible for the major differences in the attitudes of 
British and French workers. : 

Finally, industries are appropriate units of analysis for studying career 
patterns. Thus, Stinchcombe (1979) used -adustry categories to construct a 
typology of seven market segments in Nor~ay that differed in the degree of 
competition in.product and labor markets. His analysis suggests that: (a) 
patterns of intragenerational mobility differ among industries; and (b) there 
are differences in the distribution of income by age and type of mobility 
among industries. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF CLASS AND INEQUALITY 


The salience of class as a work structure differs among nations, depending on 
the presence or absence of factors that impede or facilitate class formation. 
Marxists in particular have studied cross-n=tional differences in class struc- 
ture. Comparative studies of the consequerces of class have focused on two 
major outcomes: economic inequality, and class consciousness. 


Cross-National Patterns of Class S*ucture 


A major effort to study cross-national differences in class structure was 
organized by Erik Olin Wright; it included comparable surveys of the labor 
forces in the United States, Canada, Norwzy, Sweden, Finland, West Ger- 
many, Britain, Denmark, New Zealand, Australia, and Japan. The projects in 
each of these countries have collected a core set of information, despite some 
differences in their particular emphases and Theoretical assumptions about the 
nature of class. These surveys have been tæ basis for benchmark books on 
the class structures of Australia, Finland, Great Britain, New Zealand, and 
Norway. 

This project has produced a few explici-y comparative studies of cross- 
national differences in class structures. For example, Wright (1985; see also 
Ahrne & Wright 1983) finds that there are d fferences in the overall shape of 
the class structures of the United States and 3weden. The United States has a 
higher proportion of managers and supervisors; while Sweden has a higher 
proportion of semi-autonomous workers. T-ese national differences in class 
structures do not simply mirror variations in occupational, industrial, and 
private-public sector employment, since tF* most important differences in 
class structure are within each of these wo-X structures. Wright argues that 
these country differences in class structure result from political forces, such as 
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the outcomes of class struggle in these two nations. Similarities in class 
structures across countries, on the other hand, are assumed to reflect the 
operation of economic forces. 

Black & Myles (1986) address historical debates about the effects of 
American capitalism by means of a comparative analysis of the class struc- 
tures of Canada, Sweden, and the United States. They find that the class 
structures of the United States and Canada are similar in those sectors of 
Canadian industry where American capital was heavily invested (manufactur- 
ing, resource extraction): firms in these sectors in both countries have an 
unusually high proportion of managers. The Canadian class structure more 
closely resembles Sweden's (i.e. a high proportion of semiautonomous work- 
ers) in those industrial sectors that were not targets of American investment. 


Class and Economic Inequality 


Several studies have extended Wright's analysis of class and economic in- 
equality in the United States to other countries. Koo & Hong (1980) examine 
the relationship between class and income inequality in South Korea. Their 
results suggest that Wright's class scheme needs to be modified to take into 
account the realities of the class structure in a rapidly industrializing, periph- 
eral capitalist society. Unlike those in the United States, for example, the 
self-employed in South Korea are not a marginal category, but rather they 
comprise between 30 and 60% of the labor force. In addition, Terwey’s 
(1987) comparison of the class structures of West Germany and the United 
States shows that the German. working class is relatively larger, and the 
managerial class relatively smaller, than the corresponding classes in the 
United States. He attributes this to the existence of a larger group of skilled 
craftsmen (semiautonomous workers) in Germany, an explanation that is 
consistent with studies (discussed earlier) that have shown Germans to be 
highly occupation-conscious. Despite these differences, he finds that manag- 
ers in Germany, like their counterparts in the United States, receive greater 
earnings—and greater economic returns to education—than do workers. 

Form (1985) compares the United States and France in the extent of 
economic inequality within the working class. He finds that the US working 
class is more homogeneous and that the larger cleavages in France are 
reflected in greater earnings inequality in that country. In particular, earnings 
differences between French artisans and skilled workers, on the one hand, and 
between skilled and unskilled workers, on the other, are much greater in 
France. 

Studies of class and income inequality have also been extended to socialist 
countries. Taylor & Toss (1987) argue that class is a fundamental feature of 
communist as well as capitalist societies; class membership in a socialist 
country is based on the ability of people in some positions to control and 
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exploit resources such as Party membershwp. Their analysis of Yugoslavian 
data documents the importance of class f-r earnings differences in a com- 
munist country: Party members and those :2 supervisory positions earn more 
than those without these resources. In addition, managers in state bureaucra- 
cies earn more than managers in industry, r=flecting the formers’ closer ties to 
Central Planners. 

Class categories have been used by several researchers to study in- 
tergenerational mobility and the transmiss:on of resources from one genera- 
tion to the next. Robinson (1984) departs fiom the status attainment tradition 
by arguing that class and occupation are distinct dimensions of stratification. 
His cross-national analysis shows that the processes of intergenerational class 
and occupational mobility differ. Ownersh:» is transferred relatively directly 
across generations, while supervisory fu-ctions are transferred indirectly 
through the mediating influences of education. These results are supported by 
Zagorski's (1985) comparative analysis of Australia, Poland, and the United 
States. He also finds that class and occapational attainment are distinct 
processes: having a father who owns a business doesn't increase the son's 
occupational prestige; while fathers with b:gh occupational prestige are not 
more likely to have sons who own businezses. 

Mayer & Carroll (1987) argue that class mobility and job mobility are 
distinct processes. In their German sample, they find that most job changes do 
not involve changes in social class position, and that there are increases in job 
mobility, but not class mobility, from olde- to younger cohorts. In an earlier 
paper, Carroll & Mayer (1986) examined the independent effects of class 
position, industrial sector, and organizatioral size on job shift patterns in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. They showzd that each of these work struc- 
tures had independent effects on job shift patterns; this points to the need to 
consider multiple work structures when seeEing to explain the determinants of 
careers and mobility. 


Class and Class Consciousness 


An important theme in class analysis is tke identification of the conditions 
under which class members develop an awereness of their common structural 
locations. Howe & Wright (1987) compare -he United States and Sweden on 
the extent to which class structures provice obstacles and opportunities for 
class formations—these are defined as patterns of ideological similarities and 
differences. Wallace & Jepperson (1985) examine cross-national differences 
in how class consciousness is linked to the anderlying class structure. Using 
Wright's class categories, they analyze the connections among class position, 
class self-identification, and class-related political organization in eight ad- 
vanced western capitalist democratic natiors. Their results reveal basic sim- 
ilarities in the class structures of these countries, though they also find 
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substantial differences across nations in patterns of class identification. For 
example, the proportion of people who did not regard their class identification 
as salient was lowest in the United States and Switzerland. The United States 
is also exceptional in that peoples' subjective class identifications are relative- 
ly uniform regardless of their objective class positions. In addition, peoples’ 
class self-identifications were more closely tied to their political affiliations 
than to their class positions. 

Vanneman's (1980) comparative study tests the hypothesis that Americans 
are less class conscious than the British. He finds that class is perceived as 
clearly in the United States as in Great Britain: there is virtually no difference 
in the relations between social structural positions (defined by measures of 
occupational prestige and manual-nonmanual distinctions) and subjective 
placement in either the middle- or the working-class. This result differs from 
that obtained by Robinson & Kelley (1979), who found that class position 
(defined by a synthesis of Marx's and Dahrendorf's conceptions) had a 
stronger impact on class identification and politics in Great Britain than in the 
United States. j 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF UNIONS AND 
INEQUALITY 


Comparative studies of unions have addressed a wide range of topics, includ- 
ing: the nature of labor-management relations, worker power, and economic 
inequality. 


Comparative Labor-Management Relations 


The Industrial Democracy in Europe working group (1981) presents an 
overview of cross-national differences in European Industrial Relations. The 
varjous nation-specific studies in this volume suggest that country differences 
in industrial relations systems—particularly participatory democracy arrange- 
ments—are due to differences in their wider economic, political, and social 
contexts. In general, unions and employers’ associations coalesce to promote 
a system of participation at various levels in the enterprise whenever each set 
of actors forms a centralized federation with a measure óf authority vis-a-vis 
their membership. However, unions and management will only push for 
participatory democracy legislation under certain conditions: if there is a 
relatively enduring socialist-leaning government in office; if the country is 
experiencing economic growth; and if cooperation between management and 
labor is valued by their society's industrial culture. 

Edwards et al (1986) examine the three different ways that unions partici- 
pate in the economy and politics in western industrialized countries. The 
studies in this volume show that: in the United States and the United Kingdom 
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unions act primarily as bargaining agents f&r particular groups of workers; in 
France and Italy, unions serve as constitue-t elements in systems of political 
unionism; while in Sweden and Austria, unions operate as partners with 
business and the State in social-democrat governing arrangements. 

Goldthorpe’s distinction between corpora<ist and dualist nations, discussed 
earlier, suggests that countries with powe-ful working class organizations 
(and centralized, corporatist—as opposed > decentralized, interest group— 
bargaining systems) should have more equal distributions of earnings (e.g. 
Lehmbruch 1984). Consistent with this arg1ment, Colbjgrnsen & Kalleberg 
(1988) find that the effect of union membership on earnings is greater in the 
United States than in Norway. They attribu= this to the greater spillover, and 
thus standardization, of earnings between cganized and unorganized sectors 
in corporatist countries such as Norway. Hedstrom & Swedberg (1985) find 
less support for other aspects of the corporxtist hypothesis. Their time-series 
analysis of industrial wage structures in 14 Western European nations during 
1957—1979 shows that while countries with weak labor movements generally 
have higher levels of inequality, the strengt= of labor in a country is unrelated 
to changes in inequality. Thus, the income distribution does not become more 
equal over time in countries that have strong labor movements. They conclude 
that a powerful working class is a necessary. but far from sufficient, prerequi- 
site for equalizing the interindustrial wage structure. 

Armingeon’s (1986) comparative analysi= of incomes policies in ten West- 
ern European countries in the 1970s suggests that a highly centralized and 
concentrated system of industrial relations is not necessarily a precondition of 
neocorporatist policy formation. He shows that neocorporatist incomes policy 
agreements are highly contingent on specific constellations of power and 
interest among trade unions, governments. and employers. 


Unions and Worker Power 


It is necessary to consider patterns of worke= organization (such as unioniza- 
tion), in addition to the actions of capitalizts, to explain the correlates and 
consequences of labor market segmentatiom (such as low pay) in a society. 
Rubery (1978) examines the role of uni=ns in generating labor market 
segmentation in the United States and the United Kingdom. She argues that 
the United Kingdom had stronger craft orzanizations than did the United 
States at a time when capitalists sought to incroduce new technologies. Thus, 
more compromise than suppression was needed in the United Kingdom than 
in the United States. 

Burawoy & Lukács (1985) argue that in Hungary, both the union and the 
Party are instruments of managerial domination and neither defends the 
interests of workers vs management. Unions in Hungary and in other socialist 
countries are too weak and collaborative to crovide workers with power, and 
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workers must therefore rely on other resources. For example, possession of 
scarce skills is a source of power for workers as individuals, since manage- 
ment is forced to rely on skilled workers because of the uncertainty that 
characterizes the labor process in a state socialist enterprise. At the same time, 
the strength of workers is generally enhanced if they have collective re- 
sources, reflected in membership in unions and/or the Party, and also possess 
Scarce skills. 


Unions and Economic Inequality | 


Recent analyses of economic inequality in the United States have shown:that 
union members earn more than nonunion members because union members 
have a greater voice in the enterprise, which leads them to be more efficient 
and productive (see Freeman & Medoff 1984). Fitzroy & Kraft (1985) 
challenge this explanation, arguing that it fails to explain why competent 
managers don’t seek to avoid unionization by increasing their employees’ 
voices in other ways. Their analysis of firms in the West German metal 
industry supports an alternative explanation: unionized workers receive higher 
earnings to compensate them for being pressured to work harder by per- 
formance-minded managers. 

Finally, Gordon (1982) examines wage and employment behavior in the 
United States, Japan, Britain. He finds that conflict avoidance has played a 
bigger part in the development of labor market institutions in Japan than in the 
United States, and that Britain is distinguished by more industrial strife and by 
short-term contracts. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF GENDER DIFFERENCES 
IN WORK STRUCTURES AND INEQUALITY 


Explanations of labor market outcomes also need to consider the role of labor 
force characteristics such as gender, race, ethnicity, age, education, and so 
on. I focus on one of these key dimensions—gender differences. Studies of 
gender differences in work structures and inequality have emphasized two 
main issues: explaining male-female earnings gaps among industrial societies; 
and documenting cross-national patterns of occupational sex segregation and 
male-female differences in labor force participation. 


Earnings Differences 


Treiman & Roos (1983) investigated income differences between men and 
women in nine countries; they found substantial income gaps between full- 
tin.e employed men and women in each country. They hypothesize that these 
gaps may have several alternative explanations: human capital variables of 
education and experience; dual career responsibilities—represented by marital 
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status—which lead women to adjust the work behavior to meet family 
demands; occupational segregation; and dizcrimination. They find that these 
explanations do not account for the malz-female income gaps; thus, the 
possibility arises that gender differences & earnings are due to deeply en- 
trenched institutional arrangements that Emit women's opportunities and 
achievements. 

Loveridge & Mok (1979) conclude—from their review of studies of gender 
differences in earnings in a variety of Eumopean countries—that the lower 
earnings of women are due to their being paid less than men working in 
similar occupations and industries, not to thzir being crowded into low paying 
occupations and industries. They argue that equal pay legislation is thus likely 
to be more useful in promoting greater equal ty between men and women than 
is antidiscrimination legislation. 

Women earn less than men in socialist as well as capitalist countries. Cukor 
& Kertisi (1985) examine occupational eara-ngs differentials in Hungary and 
find that women's earnings are significantly lower than men's. One reason is 
that men are better compensated for workinz in occupations that have worse 
than average working conditions, while females are not. Jenkins’ (1987) 
analysis extends and supports these results. Moreover, Swafford’s (1978) 
investigation of gender differences in earmings in the USSR reveals that 
women earned 6596 as much as men in the 1960s, a figure that is strikingly 
similar to those obtained for western indust-ial countries. Less than 2596 of 
the disparity in male-female earnings can te explained by differences in the 
distribution of employment across levels amd sectors of the Soviet economy 
and by differences in human capital. The re. atively low variance explained in 
this study may be due in part to its reliance on unpublished survey data; the 
USSR publishes virtually no statistics that sed light directly on the extent of 
gender differences. 


Occupational Sex Segregation and Labor Force Participation 


Men and women also differ in their patterns of employment, unemployment, 
and underemployment. The papers in Rubers (1987) compare the experiences 
of women in the United States, United Kicgdom, France, and Italy during 
recessionary periods. The authors argue tiat detailed country-specific re- 
search is a necessary prerequisite to intercoumtry comparisons. Studies should 
not be guided by general models of behavior -hat are assumed to be applicable 
over time and between countries. Their framework avoids comparing coun- 
tries along one dimension and focuses ins-zad on the interrelations among 
institutional and legal systems of regulation. demand, and production-related 
pressures, and supply-side structures of the labor market. The authors find 
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that there are high levels of occupational and industrial sex segregation in all 
four countries, though only in the United States is there clear evidence of 
decreases in the levels of job segregation within occupations. They also 
discuss the role of women in cyclical and secular industrial restructuring and 
in the system of labor market regulation. They conclude that women typically 
play a buffer role, providing a flexible labor reserve that can be laid off during 
recessions and added during upswings. 

Roos (1985) provides a systematic analysis of differences in the careers of 
men and women in 12 industrialized countries. Despite the extensive cross- 
national variability in labor force behavior of women, she finds that societies 
are fairly consistent in the effects of gender, family background, education, 
and marital status on the types of jobs that men and women hold and on their 
intergenerational occupational mobility. She interprets this to mean that the 
historical, cultural, and political traditions of a country have little impact on 
the kinds of jobs men and women have; rather, she argues that patterns of 
occupational sex segregation reflect structural features common to all modern 
industrial societies. 


FUTURE COMPARATIVE RESEARCH ON WORK 
STRUCTURES AND INEQUALITY 


Comparative research is necessary to understand how macroscopic forces— 
historical and cultural experiences of countries, political policies of nation- 
states, and international economic systems and markets—shape the in- 
stitutional orders of nations. Explicitly comparative studies sensitize us to the 
interdependencies between work structures and markets, on the one hand, and 
nation-states and cultural differences on the other. Theories of structured 
social and economic inequality need to specify the mechanisms by which 
these macroscopic variables influence individual outcomes. 

Comparative research must take into account the multidimensionality of 
work structures, since the various work-related institutions have distinct 
impacts on earnings, career mobility, and other labor force outcomes. We 
also need to be sensitive to the interrelations among these work structures, and 
to take their multilevel nature into account explicitly. These research tasks 
ideally require the use of cross-national data: (a) that are based on representa- 
tive samples of the labor forces of different countries; (b) that link information 
on individuals to characteristics of their employing organizations; and (c) that 
are longitudinal with respect to both individuals and their organizational 
contexts. 

Such data have yet to be collected, though several on-going projects 
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represent major steps in this direction. I hav2 already noted the eleven-nation 
comparative study of “Class Structure and Class Consciousness in Advanced 
Industrial Societies.” The availability of public use tapes from this project is 
likely to generate cross-national analyses o7a wide range of topics, many of 
which are unrelated to the concerns with c&ss that originally motivated the 
researchers to collect these data sets. A zecond source of cross-national, 
cross-sectional microdata is the Internatiaaal Social Science Program, a 
project that is modelled after the US General Social Survey. Since 1985, 
comparable cross-national data have beer collected annually on selected 
topics such as perceptions of social inequality, the family, and work, and 
leisure. Nine countries are currently participating in this project: Austria, 
Australia, England, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, the United 
States, and West Germany. A third projec: seeks to coordinate and make 
available panel data sets from various cou-tries (e.g. West Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Sweden, Luxembourg, Nethzrlands) that are modelled on the 
US Panel Study of Income Dynamics. These data overcome many of the 
limitations inherent in the use of cross-secticnal data and offer the possibility 
for comparative, dynamic analyses of the impact of labor market segmenta- 
tion on labor force outcomes. 

The increasing availability of such data ses will enhance the opportunities 
for cross-national analyses of a wide range o€ topics related to work structures 
and inequality. At the same time, analyses wf such cross-national microdata 
sets will underscore important unresolved zonceptual and methodological 
questions. One concerns the comparison of key concepts among countries: for 
example, how does one equate relative economic success or failure in coun- 
tries that differ in their welfare policies and redistributive mechanisms (see, 
for example, Ringen's (1986) summary of some findings from the Luxem- 
bourg Income Study In addition, how do we obtain comparable measures of 
work structures given the wide differences h their salience—and hence the 
precision with which they are measured—among nations? To resolve these 
issues, it is necessary to have a better understanding of how countries differ in 
their educational and training systems, union structures, market as opposed to 
planning systems, and so on. In view of the growing interest in comparative 
research, the issues discussed in this review ~vill become increasingly impor- 
tant areas of research in the near future. 
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Abstract 


Policy debates over comparable worth have directed the attention of sociolo- 
gists to questions of how employers evaluate the worth of jobs and determine 
interjob wage differences. We discuss techniques of job evaluation, de- 
veloped primarily by industrial psychologists. Job evaluation can embody 
some kinds of gender bias; nonetheless, it is useful in detecting gender 
discrimination of other types. The methods and findings of job evaluation are 
then situated within theoretical positions in sociology: the global theories of 
functionalism and conflict theory, and the middle range theory of the new 
structuralism in stratification research. The neoclassical economic view on 
comparable worth is contrasted with the sociological view. 


INTRODUCTION 


What explicit policies of employers govern interjob differences in pay? More 
important, what principles of evaluation are implicit in the way they reward 
jobs? Sociologists gave these questions surprisingly little attention until the 
issue of “comparable worth" captured the attention of feminist activists and 
policy makers. For decades, sociologists studying status attainment and econ- 
omists studying human capital tried to define what characteristics of in- 
dividuals lead to jobs with higher pay. (See Becker 1964 and Corcoran & 
Duncan 1979 on human capital; see Featherman & Hauser 1978, Treiman & 
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Terrell 1975 on status attainment.) More recently, the "new structuralism" in 
stratification research has sbown that characteristics of positions affect re- 
wards, net of, or by interaction with, the characteristics of their incumbents 
(e.g. Farkas et al 1988; Kalleberg et al 1981; Tolbert et al 1980). New 
structuralist research has focused on intererganizational reward differences 
flowing from characteristics of industries cr firms. None of these traditions 
has looked carefully at how employers evaluate and reward distinct jobs 
within an organization. 

The issue of "comparable worth" or “pa” equity" forces us to ask exactly 
this question. Whether one looks at national occupational data or data within a 
single organization, predominantly female jobs generally pay less than do 
those predominantly male jobs that involve distinct tasks but are comparable 
in the amount of skill, training, effort, and onerous working conditions they 
entail. (Throughout, we refer to “men’s” ard “women’s” jobs to denote jobs 
beld predominantly by males and predom nantly by females) Sociologists 
discovered this disparity using national cata, with occupational “worth” 
operationalized by variables from the Dicticnary of Occupational Titles (En- 
gland 1988, England et al 1982, England & McLaughlin 1979, McLaughlin 
1978, Parcel et al 1987, Treiman et al 1984; 200s 1981, Treiman & Hartmann 
1981, p. 28-30). Many interpret this as a form of sex discrimination in pay. 
Since it operates at the occupational rathe- than the individual level, it is 
distinct from the lack of equal pay for equal work. It is also logically distinct 
from the kind of sex discrimination that lim_ts women's access to jobs. How 
employers evaluate work and whether pay im women's jobs is discriminatory 
have seldom been studied by sociologists using data from a single organiza- 
tion, although some sociologists have been involved in the pay equity studies 
commissioned by states (Acker forthcoming; Steinberg 1988). Such studies 
have looked at the effects of gender compos&ion on pay in public sector jobs. 
(A few have examined the net effects of minority composition of jobs as well. 
See National Commission on Pay Equity 1787.) 

One of our goals in this paper is to link dizcussions of evaluating work and 
comparable worth to sociological theory. The methodologies used to evaluate 
jobs within organizations have been studied 2rimarily by industrial psycholo- 
gists, while theoretical arguments about the impossibility of “evaluating” jobs 
any way other than by the market have come from neoclassical economists. 
Since work on comparable worth in sociolcgy is so recent, it has yet to be 
situated clearly within theoretical traditions. indeed, the research on compara- 
ble worth by sociologists either has been atkzoretical (as Feldberg 1984 and 
Kerr 1986 point out) or has focused its theoretical discussions on debates with 

sor within economics (e.g. Treiman & Hartmann 1981, contrasting in- 
stitutionalist and neoclassical views; Engla:d & Norris 1985a,b). For. the 
most part, research has developed as a respoase to policy initiatives or to the 
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recognition that confining antidiscrimination policies to equal pay for equal 
work and equal access to positions had barely eroded the gender gap in pay up 
to about 1980. (See Table 1 on the sex gap in pay.) Because the debates about 
comparable worth have been interdisciplinary, we discuss the work of psy- 
chologists and economists as well as sociologists. 

The paper proceeds as follows. The first section discusses methods and 
findings of job evaluation, studied primarily by industrial psychologists. The 
second section situates job evaluation methods and findings within theoretical 
schools of thought in sociology. The third section explains the neoclassical 
economic view of how compensation levels are set for jobs. In the fourth 
section, we conclude with an overview of the link between policy debates 
over pay equity and social science theories. 


METHODOLOGIES OF JOB EVALUATION 


Most large firms use some formal job evaluation system to aid decisions about 
the relative pay for different jobs. These methods should not be seen as a 
technical way to measure “intrinsic worth" or to operationalize the medieval 
concept of a “just wage,” as some critics of comparable worth have charged. 
Questions about the intrinsic worth of various jobs are normative questions, 
outside the explicit if not the implicit focus of most social science. Rather, our 
interest in job evaluation is in what it tells us about how employers set pay, 
and in how such evaluation can be used as a benchmark against which to 
judge whether comparable men's and women's jobs are treated differently. 


Table 1 Ratio of women's to men's usual weekly earnings of full- 
time workers. Note: All data pertain to full-time wage and salary 
workers, 16 years and over. However, since hours worked vary con- 
siderably within full-time workers (defined as those who work at least 
35 hours/week), ratios are also provided that adjust for hours worked. 
From 1967-1977 “blacks” refers to all nonwhites; thereafter it refers 
only to blacks. Adapted from: O'Neill 1985: S98. 


Ratios unadjusted Ratios adjusted 
for hours per week for hours per week 
Whites Blacks Whites Blacks 
May 1967 .608 -700 .676 738 
May 1971 .607 -707 .669 -7147 
May 1973 .606 -718 .669 .756 
May 1975 .613 -751 .672 789 
May 1977 .606 731 .669 .TIS 
1979 611 441 .673 -790 
1981 .635 -775 .694 .817 


1983 .646 -790 -703 -832 
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During the wage and price control pericd of World War II, the National 
War Labor Board encouraged firms to uze job evaluation in adjudicating 
labor disputes, and many large employers continued its use after the war 
(Northup 1980). This prompted industrial =sychologists to undertake studies 
that showed reasonable interjudge reliability of job evaluation (Ash 1948, 
Chesler 1948, Lawshe & Wilson 1947). Thzreafter, many consulting firms of 
industrial psychologists were hired to “install” prepackaged systems in cor- . 
porations. Yet, there was little academic -esearch on the techniques until 
debates about comparable worth emerged. 

Since pay equity became an issue, a flurrg of articles by psychologists have 
addressed the reliability, validity, and related psychometric properties of job 
evaluation (Arvey 1986, Arvey et al 1985. Arvey et al 1977, Doverspike & 
Barrett 1984, Eulberg 1987, Fraser et al 19-4, Madigan 1985, Robinson et al 
1974, Schwab 1980, Schwab & Henemza 1986). (For a methodological 
examination of job evaluation by sociologists, see Steinberg & Haignere 
1987). These studies show that, in general, methods show reasonable reliabil- 
ity as judged by interjudge agreement and zorrelation between items. They 
show reasonable construct validity as judged by high correlations between the 
results of different evaluation methods. Jot evaluation scores are also highly 
correlated with actual pay. 

We limit our discussion to the most commonly used form of job evaluation, 
the "point-factor" or “point” system. (On others, see Benge 1984 and Treiman 
1979). 'The point system of job evaluatior has three parts: job analysis (or 
description), assigning jobs points on eaci of a number of “compensable 
factors," and using the resulting job points in setting pay. In the first stage, 
descriptions of jobs are prepared (Beatty & Seatty 1984). This is occasionally 
done by having questionnaires about job ccatent filled out bv incumbents or 
their supervisors (Steinberg 1984). More ofen it involves managers or con- 
sultants doing on-the-job observations or zterviews of incumbents or their 
supervisors. Gender bias may intrude in this step of job evaluation if women's 
jobs are described as less demanding than they really are (Steinberg & 
Haignere 1987). 

The second stage of job evaluation requis assigning points for compens- 
able factors. One must first decide the faciors on which to evaluate jobs. 
Systems vary from using as few as three factors to more than a dozen. Most 
all plans tap skill, knowledge, responsibility. and onerous working conditions 
(such as exposure to danger). Often the factors are chosen by consultants as 
part of the prepackaged evaluation systeme: installed in many firms. After 
factors are chosen each job is assigned poinzs on each factor. This may entail 
averaging across the scores given by various raters. Typically it is a manage- 
ment committee that does this, though subcxdinates and/or union representa- 
tives may be on the committee. 
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Gender bias may enter this second stage of job evaluation if women's jobs 
are not given as many points as they merit. The evidence on whether this 
actually occurs is equivocal. A long line of psychological studies show bias 
against women when the performance or qualifications of individuals are 
evaluated, particularly when decision-makers have little objective informa- 
tion. (For reviews see Arvey 1979, Nieva & Gutek 1980). But studies more 
specific to job evaluation show conflicting findings regarding gender bias. 
Four recent experimental studies have varied the gender of the incumbents 
that subjects were told actually filled a job; three studies found no effect of 
this on the job evaluation points given a job (Arvey et al 1977, Grams & 
Schwab 1985, Schwab & Grams 1985). However, one study found that the 
same job was given more points when a male job incumbent was pictured on 
the videotape (McArthur & Oberant 1986). 

In order for the points on each compensable factor to add to total points, the 
relative weights of the factors must be decided upon. Weights are sometimes 
decided upon “a priori" by management or consultants. For example, 
responsibility may be weighted twice as heavily as knowledge. The evalua- 
tion plans offered by most consulting firms (such as Hay and Willis) have 
weights implicitly embedded in the scaling procedures. (That is, the weights 
are affected by the maximum number of points given for each factor). 
Alternatively, weights can be set by a “policy-capturing” approach that makes 
use of regression analysis. Jobs’ pay (at some constant seniority and merit 
level) is regressed upon the compensable factors. The resulting regression 
coefficients are the weights for the factors. This approach is called "policy- 
capturing" because it does not reflect evaluators' decisions about which 
factors should be more important to pay. Rather the weight for each factor is 
determined empirically; the analysis "captures" the result of implicit and 
explicit policies used by the employer to set pay. Sometimes the policy- 
capturing analysis includes only “benchmark” or “key” jobs as observations. 
These are jobs in which hiring is done from outside the firm, as well as other 
jobs common to many firms. Thus, external labor market wages affect the 
firms’ wages most directly in these jobs. If what the firm pays these jobs is the 
dependent variable to estimate weights, the policy-capturing approach es- 
sentially captures the weights of the external labor market. (Indeed, occa- 
sionally external market wage averages of key jobs are used as the dependent 
variable.) Once weights are established, a total point score can be computed 
for each job in the organization. 

Whether weights for compensable factors are determined a priori or 
through policy-capturing, gender bias is possible. In a priori methods, de- 
cisions to give greater weight to factors more prevalent in male jobs will 
disadvantage women. For example, harsh physical conditions of work might 
be weighted more heavily than difficult human relations. Yet, in feminist 
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hands, a priori approaches may be the imstrument of increasing the value 
accorded traditionally female work. In policy-capturing approaches, the 
weights will contain gender bias to the 2xtent that the weights actually 
governing wage setting have been affected by considerations of the gender of 
those doing the work. Some of this bias can be removed if the regression that 
computes the coefficients to be used as weignts also includes the sex composi- 
tion of jobs as a control variable (Treimam & Hartmann 1981, Steinberg & 
Haignere 1987). This correction was used n the pay equity study involving 
state jobs in New York (Steinberg & Haiznere 1987) but has seldom been 
used by firms. However, to the extent thz: only women's jobs require any 
amount of certain skills, and these skills arz devalued in present wage setting 
practices, even this correction will not rem ve all the gender bias. Short of a 
historical study to determine whether the gender compositicn of jobs high on 
various factors affected whether those factc-s came to be weighted heavily in 
wage setting, we see no technical way to ascertain that a given set of weights 
is unbiased. What job evaluation can do is. determine whether women’s jobs 
are paid less than comparable men’s jobs, given a certain set of factor 
weights. 

After weights are determined, a total-poi-t score is calculated for each job, 
and a best-fitting pay line is drawn. This iz essentially a linear regression of 
pay on total points. Points are generally I-ghly correlated with actual pay, 
even if the organization hasn't previously wsed job evaluation. However, all 
the points are never on the line, indicating that job points never explain all 
inter-job variance in pay. This pattern is fo.-nd in national data aggregated at 
the 3-digit Census occupational level as weIL In such data, variables from the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles explain approximately 75% of the variation 
between jobs in median pay (England et al 1982 and Roos 1981, for 1970 
data; England, forthcoming, for 1980 data. 

Job evaluation provides employers with a -ational compensation policy that 
may lead employees to see interjob pay differences as legitimate and may 
serve as a technical aid to resolving dispu=s over the relative pay of jobs. 
Detecting and eliminating sex discriminatio- in wage setting has seldom been 
the goal of private-sector employers who uncertake job evaluation. Indeed, as 
we have pointed out, job evaluation proce-ures can be tainted with gender 
bias at several points: (a) describing jobs, (E: determining weights for factors, 
and (c) assigning points on each factor to jo-s. Nonetheless, job evaluation is 
very useful in detecting sex discrimination 3n the pay of female jobs. If one 
looks at a scattergram of pay against total 5b points for an entire organiza- 
tion, a nearly universal finding is that predorainantly men's jobs cluster above 
the line and women’s jobs below the line. (F gure 1 shows the scattergram for 
the Washington State study, while Table 2 g-ves examples of jobs' points and 
salaries.) This means that for any given number of points, men's jobs pay 
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more than women's jobs. Most studies of state employees have found that 
women's jobs pay appoximately 20% less than men’s jobs given the same 
number of job evaluation points (Rothchild 1984). (For discussions of state 
employee studies see Acker forthcoming on Oregon; Dresang forthcoming on 
Wisconsin; Flaming 1986 and Hutner 1986 on San Jose; Remick 1984a, b, on 
Washington; Berheide et al 1987 on New York). Thus, despite the possibili- 
ties (noted above) for sex bias to infect job evaluation, the method generally 
uncovers large inequities by sex in interoccupational pay. This suggests that 
the explicit pay policies embodied in job evaluation involve less gender 
discrimination than is present in implicit (sometimes market-driven) pay 
policies. This is why advocates of pay equity urge employers to use job 
evaluation. 

How have employers used job evaluations to adjust pay? They seldom 
move all jobs exactly to the “pay line.” However, they may make upward 
adjustments for some jobs, while "red-circling" jobs above the line for slower 
raises or lower rates for new hires. This prompts the question of why, if most 
large employers use job evaluation, job-evaluation studies of national data 
- (England forthcoming; England et al 1982, Roos 1981, Treiman & Hartmann 
1981, pp. 28—30) consistently find female jobs to be underpaid. In part, this is 
because aggregate data are affected by employers who don't use job evalua- 
tion. Another important explanation is what Hartmann & Treiman (1983) 


Table 2 Selected results of Washington state pay equity study. Source: Remick 1984a. 


Annual Salary 
1983-1984 

Job title Job evaluation points Mostly male Mostly female 
Warehouse worker 97 17,030 

Delivery truck driver 97 19,030 

Laundry worker 105 12,276 
Telephone operator 118 11,770 
Data entry operator 125 13,051 
Intermediate clerk typist 129 12,161 
Civil engineering tech ] 133 18,796 

Library technician 152 13,963 
Licensed practical nurse 173 14,069 
Auto mechanic 175 22,236 

Maintenance carpenter 197 22,870 

Secretary 197 14,857 
Chemist 227 25,625 

Civil Engineer 287 25,115 

Senior computer analyst 324 24,019 

Registered nurse 348 20,954 


Librarian 353 21,969 
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Figure 1 Scattergram of job evaluation points and pay (Washington State Study, 1974). Note: 
The pay gap between men's and women’s jobs with ts same number of points was similar in a 
1982 study. Subsequently, wages in women's jobs “ave been raised through an out-of-court 
settlement. Figure source; Remick 1984b: 103. 


have called the "multiple plan" problem; 2mployers often use a different 
evaluation plan (i.e. different factors and weights) or a different point-to-pay 
line for each "job family." Job families are zroups of jobs that are similar in 
function or level. A typical example would be a firm that sets a pay-to-points 
line with a higher intercept or slope for mostly male factory jobs than for 
clerical jobs. The result is to avoid the crozs-sex inequities that a single-line 
plan would have revealed. Firms often us2 multiple lines because market 
wages in predominantly male job families are higher, and they prefer a job 
evaluation that reproduces the broad contours of their existing wage differen- 
tials. Thus, where the market is discriminasory against women's jobs, multi- 
ple pay lines reproduce the discrimination 3n the employer's wage policies. 
We believe that the use of multiple plans or pay lines is the single most 
important reason why job evaluation, thouga potentially helpful to women's 
relative wages, has had little impact on them. It is only where job evaluation 
has been explicitly carried out for the purposes of pay equity, primarily in 
public sector studies of state and municipal 2mployees, that it usually leads to 
raising women's relative wages. This occurs when one single pay line is used. 
(On implementation of pay equity in the p-blic sector, see R. J. Steinberg, 
forthcoming.) 

Industrial psychologists have studied thz psychometric properties of job 
evaluation methods but have offered littlz conceptual discussion of why 
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employers reward certain jobs and factors, beyond diffuse references to 
markets and values. Since sociological and economic theories have had more 
to say about these questions, we turn to them for theoretical guidance. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND THE EVALUATION OF 
WORK 


In this section, we identify several implicit connections between research on 
comparable worth and theoretical schools of thought within sociology. These 
include two global theories, functionalism and conflict theory, and one stratifica- 
tion theory of the “middle range” of generality, the “new structuralism.” 


Functionalism 

There is an obvious yet uneasy relationship between functionalism and re- 
search on comparable worth. The functionalist theory of stratification (Davis 
& Moore 1945) posits that, in order to adapt and survive, societies must give 
higher rewards to occupational positions that are most functionally important. 
The incentives provided by higher rewards are seen as necessary to insure that 
the positions are filled at all, as well as filled with the best qualified persons 
available. 

How does this view compare with the implicit view of réward systems in 
the literature on comparable worth? On the one hand, job evaluation shares 
basic assumptions with functionalism. It is a methodology that purports to 
determine the relative value of jobs to organizations (if not to society as a 
whole). Indeed, two of the indicators given by Davis & Moore for functional 
importance—the amount of training required and degree to which other 
positions are dependent on the position—figure prominently in most job 
evaluation schemes. Both functionalism and job evaluation posit that average 
rewards in a job depend most directly upon the characteristics of a position 
that determine its functional importance, and only indirectly upon individual 
characteristics. Thus, both functionalism and job evaluation focus on the 
position as the fundamental unit of analysis. This point is sometimes obscured 
when status attainment research is taken as the main exemplar of functionalist 
research, given the focus of status attainment research on how individual 
characteristics affect rewards (Horan 1978). There is also a parallel between 
functionalism and the methodology of job evaluation in their common empha- 
sis on consensual norms. Functionalists argue that societies cohere because of 
consensual norms, norms that are adaptive and are reflected in the stratifica- 
tion system (Parsons 1970). Practitioners and theorists of job evaluation have 
emphasized the fact that job evaluation works in practice only if it reflects the 
values in the workplace (Bellak et al 1983), though they often see this 
consensus to be within one organization or job family rather than across a 
society. 
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Despite these links, there is also a temsion in the relationship between 
functionalism and: research on comparable worth. Research shows that 
women's jobs are generally paid less (relative to men’s jobs) than is com- 
mensurate with their function to the organization, as assessed by job evalua- 
tion. Thus, while advocates of pay equity urge use of an essentially func- 
tionalist tool to set pay, they also dispute the claim that a functionalist theory 
tells the whole story of how jobs are currer. ly paid. If the factors used in job 
evaluation are proxies for functional worth zo an organization, it is clear that 
functional factors affect pay, but equally clear that gender composition affects 
pay in a discriminatory way. Such discrimiration is contrary to the functional- 
ist notion of increasingly universalistic criteria in modern societies. If a 
dominant sexist ideology has legitimated loer pay in women's jobs, surely at 
least some women reject a view so contrary :o their interests and values. Such 
conflicts of interest and dissensus are ar anomaly for functionalism and 
suggest the relevance of conflict theory tc comparable worth. 


Conflict Theory 


Modern conflict theory has varied strands, tat all emphasize the dissensus and 
conflict of interests between societal groups The domination of some groups 
over others is seen as the force holding soc&ty together, as well as the source 
of change through the conflict it engencers (Collins 1975; Kerbo 1983, 
Chapters 4 and 5). What functionalists conz der to be common values are, in 
the eyes of conflict theorists, the values of those with power. If subordinate 
groups do internalize these values, this may reflect the power of elites to 
control the institutions of socialization (Domhoff 1967). Marxist versions of 
conflict theory see power as based on the ownership and control of property, 
while theorists borrowing from the Weberiar tradition see a multidimensional 
set of possibilities for bases of conflict, without the assumption that material 
relations are always exogenous. Some theor:ss of patriarchy see men acting as 
a class to defend materially based interests, n keeping women subordinate in 
the family and in employment relations (Hertmann 1976, Ward 1984). Other 
theories of sex stratification also see confits of interest between men and 
women, though they may not emphasize cclilective action by men in keeping 
women subordinate (Blumberg 1978, Chatz 1984, Collins 1972). 
Women's subordinate position in paid employment and the family are 
mutually reinforcing (England & Farkas 19=6). While conflict theory cannot 
explain the origins of this subordination, ï does provide a framework for 
understanding the process by which work performed by women has been 
undervalued. Conflict theory suggests that te criteria selected for evaluating 
the worth of work will be those favoring me interests of men, the already 
- dominant group (Reskin 1988, Acker 19& , Dex 1985, Phillips & Taylor 
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1980, Barrett 1980). For example, physical strength and mathematical skills 
may be valued more than finger dexterity and skills in human relations 
precisely because male jobs are more likely to require the former. Critics of 
current job evaluation practices charge that the choice of factors and weights 
is biased in favor of men (Acker 1987, Steinberg & Haignere 1987, Hartmann 
et al 1985, Shepela & Viviano 1984). However, as noted above, even with 
these biases, most job evaluations find women's jobs underpaid. This sug- 
gests that implicit pay policies involve even more gender discrimination than 
explicit policies. 

One can view implicit and explicit wage-setting processes as a gendered 
version of the class-based process of social reproduction discussed by Bour- 
dieu (19772). Bourdieu suggests that “cultural capital,” certain skills, knowl- 
edge, tastes, and life-styles, are passed on intergenerationally through 
socialization. Elites make holding such capital a prerequisite of rewards even 
though the capital does not contribute to the "bottom line" of prodüction in 
employment. In doing this elites are “. . . engaged in a specifically symbolic 
struggle to impose the definition of the social world most in conformity with 
their interests." Bourdieu gives his work a Durkheimian functionalist twist, 
arguing that giving elites this authority to determine reward criteria is func- 
tionally necessary (Bourdieu 1977a, DiMaggio 1979, MacLeod 1987), not 
because the criteria themselves are related to productivity in production, but 
because social chaos would ensue without elite authority. But, in the hands of 
conflict theorists such as Collins (1979, 1971) this is seen as an arbitrary set of 
standards that makes no functional contribution to organizations or society, 
but simply serves to maintain the hegemony of elites. Extending this idea to 
comparable worth, one could see skills and interests that men are encouraged 
to develop as a form of cultural capital that is arbitrarily rewarded. 

Conflict theory suggests that women's groups will have to organize and 
struggle to persuade employers and governments to raise the relative pay of 
female jobs. Establishing pay equity is not merely a matter of finding a 
technocratic way to "objectively" measure job worth. The opposition being 
waged against pay equity initiatives by groups such as the US Chamber of 
Commerce and the Eagle Forum illustrate this point (J. R. Steinberg 
forthcoming). 

One debate within conflict theory is particularly germaine to comparable 
worth. This is the question of who benefits from sex discrimination —male 
workers or employers (generally capitalists, but sometimes governments as 
employers). Bonacich's (1972, 1976) theory of split labor markets discusses 
ethnic stratification with principles that might be generalized to gender 
stratification. She argues that the dominant group of workers benefit from 
keeping minorities out of desirable jobs. (This is consistent with Glenn's 1963 
and 1966 view of racial inequality.) Applying this logic to gender stratifica- 
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tion suggests that men gain from segregating women into lower paying jobs 
and from assigning low wages to women s occupations because employers 
who devalue the work of women can pay mere to men. This is consistent with 
the struggle of male unions for a "famil, wage." However, such a view 
requires a patriarchal collusion between mals workers and male employers. Is 
the collusion based upon a male solidarty that employers will have to 
sacrifice individual firm profits to indulg=? Or, as Marxists argue, is sex 
discrimination a way to increase profits by = strategy to “divide and conquer” 
the workforce (Edwards et al 1975, Bluesto-e 1972, Allen 1970)? In this view 
employers benefit from hostility betweem segments of labor because this 
prevents unity and organization among workers that would be a real threat to 
capitalist interests. This is an important varesolved theoretical question in 
theories of discrimination. But even if div:de-and-conquer strategies are not 
the cause of discriminatory interoccupationzl pay differences, such strategies 
may be used to fight pay equity. For exam-le, when the union of San Jose’s 
municipal workers struck for pay equity adjustment and a general raise, the 
city tried offering the former but not the lecter, which pitted the interests of 
those in male and female jobs against eacz other (Hutner 1986, Flammang 
1986). 


The New Structuralism 


The new structuralism in stratification reseasch arose as a reaction against the 
exclusive focus of status attainment reseerch on individual and familial 
characteristics, and its neglect of how the ztructure of labor markets affects 
the distribution of rewards. Initially, new st-acturalists in sociology borrowed 
heavily from theories of economic (Averitt 1368) and labor market (Doeringer 
& Piore 1971) segmentation being developed by institutionalist and radical 
economists. To oversimplify, this research Fas shown that wages are higher in 
firms that are larger, more capital intensive, unionized, more profitable, and 
more oligopolistic. (See Farkas et al 1988, Ealleberg et al 1981, Tolbert et al 
1980; and Beck et al 1978, 1980 for introductions; and Beck et al 1981 and 
Hodson & England 1986 for applications to gender differences.) 

How is new structuralist research related > comparable worth? On the one 
hand, its focus is very different in that comparable worth addresses intraor- 
ganizational pay differences while the nex structuralism has focused on 
interindustry and interfirm variation. The pert of the gender gap in pay that 
new structuralist research has explained by men's and women's differential 
placement across industries (Beck et al 1281, Hodson & England 1986) 
cannot be reached by intrafirm job evaluations. Yet, the fact that gender 
composition is a characteristic of positions rather than individuals renders 
comparable worth a structural issue. At a deeper level, comparable worth 
shares with the new structuralism the contenton that some structural locations 
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have lower pay that is *uncompensated" (Farkas et al 1988), i.e. not balanced 
by lower requirements for human capital or for working conditions requiring 
compensating differentials. The notion that all wage differentials are "com- 
pensated" derives from economic theory, to which we now turn. 


NEOCLASSICAL ECONOMIC THEORY AND THE 
WORTH OF WORK 


Economists have traditionally looked at relationships between individual 
characteristics (such as preferences and human capital) and wages without 
considering how job characteristics are involved. But neoclassical economic 
theory has clear implications for why some jobs pay more than others: What 
labor will be paid in a given job hinges on the intersection of supply and 
demand curves for suitably qualified labor (see Figure 2). An employer's 
` demand curve for a particular job is a bivariate relationship between the wage 
rate and the person-hours of labor the employer will prefer to employ. 
“Demand” is a curve (or line), not a single number because the quantity of 
labor an employer is willing to hire depends upon the price of labor. Demand 
curves generally slope downward since the more an employer has to pay for 
each unit of labor, the less will be hired. In competitive labor markets, i.e. 


Wage 





Q 
Person-hours of Labor Employed 


Figure 2. Supply and demand for labor. Note: With these supply and demand curves (sched- 
ules), the equilibrium wage will be W and the person-houts of labor employed in equilibrium will 


be Q. 
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those where a number of employers seek workers with the same skills, a 
firm's labor demand curve will equal its marginal revenue product (MRP) 
curve. This means that an employer is wiKing to pay a wage rate in the job 
only up to the revenue earned from employing the last worker in the job. 
Thus, in a rough sense, we can say that economic theory predicts that an 
employer will be willing to pay higher wages in job A than job B if those in 
job A contribute more to revenue than these in job B. 

The neoclassical assumption concerning the relation of wages to marginal 
revenue product is roughly analogous to the notion in sociological functional- 
ism that more functionally important jobs pay more. Both theories contain an 
evolutionary notion of how functional or =fficient practices are "selected." 
However, the imputed mechanism differs. In economic theory, the capitalist 
will pay no more than marginal revenue p-oduct in a job because to do so 
would eventually risk bankruptcy. In scziological functionalism, paying 
according to the analogous functional im-ortance results from consensual 
norms. The difference can be seen in ecozomists' assumption that the em- 
ployer would always be willing to pay less than indicated by the MRP curve. 
In economic theory, the employer is forcec to pay the MRP-induced market 
wage through Adam Smith's "invisible hand," the competition with other 
employers for the workers qualified to wcrk in the job. 

The other half of the economic model is the supply curve. The supply curve 
for an occupation is a bivariate relationshi» between the wage rate and the 
number of person-hours of labor that will be offered. In general, the higher 
the wage in an occupation, the more people willing to work in it. The location 
of the supply curve will be affected by oppo-tunities outside an occupation for 
people with the skills required by the occupation, and by whether the marginal 
worker finds the work in the occupation distasteful. The theory of human 
capital implies that jobs requiring more investment will have to pay more, or 
workers will not be motivated to make sach investments. The notion of 
compensating differentials posits that jobs the marginal worker finds un- 
pleasant will have to pay more to be filled. I^ they do not, workers will choose 
other jobs with the same pay but more p.zasant working conditions. The 
parallels between functionalist explanations of interjob pay differentials and 
those provided by notions of human cap-al investment or compensating 
differentials are clear. The supply curve 2f labor to jobs requiring more 
human capital or requiring compensating di-erentials will be higher than the 
supply curve to other jobs. Thus, if two jots have equal demand curves, the 
one with the lower supply curve will have a ower equilibrium wage, indicat- 
ing that the lower supply curve crosses the single demand curve at a lower 
point than does the higher supply curve. 

Summarizing Figure 2, the economic mocel implies that if job A pays more 
than job B, it is because A has either a higher demand curve or a higher supply 
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curve on the vertical dimension. (Curves can differ in slope as well as “level,” 
but, to simplify, we ignore the former here.) How, then, would economists 
interpret the finding that job evaluations find women's jobs pay less than 
men's jobs with the same total points of job content? Suppose economists 
accepted the variables used in job evaluations as proxies for (a) the MRP 
produced by those in the occupation, (b) the human capital required of job's 
incumbents, and/or (c) working conditions that require compensating di- 
fferentials. Then the findings would be indicative of sex discrimination. In 
fact, job evaluations use variables that fit very well into the economic and 
functionalist theoretical frameworks about determinants of jobs’ pay. Despite 
this, many economists resist conclusions of discrimination because neoclas- 
sical theory predicts the erosion of all kinds of discrimination in the long run. 
Since long-term discrimination is incompatible with their theory, economists 
make "omitted variable" arguments, contending that job evaluation studies do 
not adequately model the nondiscriminatory processes of labor market 
(O'Neill 1984). In particular, economists suggest that male jobs are higher on 
unmeasured forms of either human capital demands or characteristics requir- 
ing compensating differentials (Filer 1985, Killingsworth 1985); these charac- 
teristics are the favored candidates for "omitted variables." 

To illustrate why economists believe that discrimination will erode in 
competitive labor markets, we use the example of an employer who will not 
hire women in *men's" jobs, or will hire them in men's jobs only at a wage 
rate lower than that paid to men. Economists assume some variation across 
employers in the extent of the inclination to discriminate. (Different models of 
discrimination with distinct motivations for discrimination are discussed be- 
low.) Thus, those employers with the least inclination to discriminate will 
begin to hire women. These employers will find that women are a bargain 
because other employers' discriminatory acts have lowered the wage that 
women will accept. Since the employers hiring women have relatively low 
labor costs, they will be advantaged in competitive product and capital 
markets, and will thereby gain increasing market share and thus employ more 
of the total labor force. As employers who will not hire women lose market 
share“or go out of business, women's job distributions should converge with 
men's. And, since few hiring discriminators are left, women should no longer 
need to offer to work at a discriminatory wage to be hired. (For a more 
elaborate discussion of this argument, see England & McCreary 1987). 

In short, the argument is that competitive markets force employers to use 
productivity-related criteria in determining wages in the long run, or they will 
go bankrupt. This explains why economists do not accept the implications of 
conflict theory that employers advantage groups who are not more pro- 
ductive—even groups to whom they belong and feel loyalty. In their view, 
such discrimination would reduce profits and thus is behavior that will be 
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weeded out by market forces. For example, economists question theories of 
patriarchy because they require that male e-3ployers collude with male work- 
ers at the expense of profits that they could make as a "free rider" to the 
patriarchy. That is, while patriarchy helps men as a group, it also provides a 
pool of cheap female labor whom emplcvers willing to break out of the 
patriarchal collusion could hire in “male” j-bs at less than is paid to men but 
more than are the women’s options elsewh=re. Economists point out that the 
incentive for individual capitalists to be ^'free riders" on the patriarchal 
“cartel” should eventually break down the patriarchal collusion. 

Some neoclassical economists do ackrowledge discrimination against 
women. Yet, even these economists diffzr from sociologists in their in- 
terpretation of the net effect on wages of the percent female in an occupation. 
Sociologists generally treat this as a kind. of wage discrimination against 
female occupations, logically distinct from fe hiring discrimination that may 
contribute to keeping women out of male jobs. Economists see wage dis- 
crimination as impossible in the absence of =arriers to entry. Thus, they focus 
on barriers to entry as the "real" problem, lezding some to oppose comparable 
worth pay adjustments (Killingsworth 19857. This view that barriers to entry 
caused by hiring discrimination are the real problem" is held even by 
economists who are proponents of comparzble worth policies (Beller 1984, 
Bergmann 1986). Employers may refuse to hire women in certain jobs 
because of discriminatory tastes, erroneous beliefs about the average 
woman's qualifications, "statistical discrimination" based on generalizations 
about women's qualifications that are true ca average but are untrue for some 
individual women, or monopolistic collusio- between male workers and male 
employers. (This last type of discriminatio- is how neoclassical economists 
would describe theories of patriarchy and tte “divide and conquer" theory.) 
Whatever its causes, hiring discriminatior is seen by economists to limit 
artificially the number of occupations women can enter and thus to shift 
outward the supply curve to the occupations women are allowed to enter. In 
this view, the “crowding” of female occupztions is the reason they pay less 
than male occupations that have the same 75b evaluation points (Bergmann 
1986). 

Most economists fail to consider the pcssibility that employers’ sexism 
operates directly upon wage-setting in female jobs as well as upon hiring 
decisions. If sexism operates directly upon ~vage-setting in female jobs, this 
constitutes a lowering of the labor demand curve in female occupations, rather 
than the outward shift in the supply curse envisioned by the crowding 
hypothesis (England & Norris 19852). Grating that the persistence of any 
kind of discrimination is an anomaly for economists, why would those 
economists who do accept the existence o7 hiring discrimination reject the 
possibility that there is sex discrimination in. he assignment of pay to occupa- 
tions? The key to understanding this is in a distinction between short-term and 
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long-term adjustments. Some price adjustments are presumed to occur in- 
stantaneously via movements up or down the (unchanging) supply or demand 
curve to an equilibrium wage. These would be instantaneous in the "auction" 
that is the economist's metaphor for a market. Although it is acknowledged 
that they take longer in the real world, they are still seen as much quicker than 
adjustments, such as the erosion of hiring discrimination, that occur in the 
long run, through discriminatory employers going out of business because of 
their higher labor costs. Economists hold that, even in the short run, employ- 
ers can't get away with a discriminatory low wage in women's jobs without 
discriminating by keeping women out of male jobs. If women prefer to take 
the female job at its current wage rather than to move to male jobs, then this is 
evidence to economists that compensating differentials are in effect and there 
is no discrimination. If women prefer male jobs at a higher wage to compara- 
ble female jobs at a lower wage, then employers will have to keep women out 
of the male jobs or raise the wage in the female jobs to be able to fill the 
female jobs. 

England & Norris (1985b) argue that, even if women do prefer female jobs 
at a lower wage to male jobs at a higher wage, this does riot prove lack of 
wage discrimination. Since males undoubtedly prefer male jobs to female jobs 
at equal wages, it may be that employers are failing to take advantage of the 
male preferences in terms of compensating differentials. This implies that the 
employers may be paying more in male jobs than they have to, something that 
violates economists’ rationality assumption. Thus, the wage discrimination in 
comparable worth makes no sense to most economists in the absence of 
underlying hiring discrimination. While both are anomalous, the latter is seen 
by the theory to erode more slowly. 

In contrast, sociologists are more likely to see imperfect information, 
bounded rationality, and institutional inertia as perpetuating both wage and 
hiring discrimination. The sluggishness of interjob mobility is promoted by 
many factors of which hiring discrimination is only one; and lack of mobility 
slows the erosion of wage discrimination. We believe that the market forces 
economists discuss are operative, and sociologists ignore them at their peril. 
However, we also believe that the market processes eroding both hiring and 
wage discrimination are extremely slow. 


CONCLUSION 


There are both explanatory and prescriptive questions raised by issues of job 
evaluation and comparable worth. Explanatory questions deal with the deter- 
minants of interjob wage differentials, including the question of whether 
gender discrimination affects pay. The prescriptive questions ask how wages 
Should be set, including questions of whether the state should intervene to 
require that wage differences between jobs be set in a nondiscriminatory way. 
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This essay has dealt primarily with the fcrmer set of questions, contrasting 
views from psychology, sociology, and eccnomics. But many academics who 
write on comparable worth have joined ihe policy debate on prescriptive 
issues as well (e.g. US Commission on Civil Rights 1984). What is striking is 
the consistency with which sociologists Cavor comparable worth policies 
while economists oppose them. (There are exceptions. Among sociologists, 
see Berger 1984; among economists see Eergmann 1986. Psychologists are 
more evenly split on the issue.) Both ecomomists and sociologists generally 
claim to accept nondiscrimination as a normative principle. But economists 
are less apt than are sociologists to see -hat wage discrimination against 
women's jobs is a serious problem. The merket model of wage determination 
suggests that the wages of jobs are a funct on of productivity-related charac- 
teristics of the job and its incumbents, ard of the extent to which the job 
involves nonpecuniary disamenities that hzve to be compensated to fill the 
position. Employers might be inclined to discriminate by sex, but the eco- 
nomic model implies that wage discriminé-ion against women's jobs is im- 
possible, even in the short run, without keeping women out of men's jobs, 
and this latter hiring discrimination should erode in the long run through 
market processes. Thus, most economists either deny that any form of 
discrimination is a serious problem deser-ing government intervention, or 
they concede that hiring discrimination tat not wage discrimination is a 
problem deserving of government interver-ion. 

Sociologists have scarcely begun to link comparable worth to theory. We 
have suggested possible connections here. Functionalism suggests that uni- 
versalistic factors such as skill, education, taining, scarcity of personnel, and 
responsibility form the basis of wage hierarchies. In this view, wage differen- 
tials are necessary to motivate sufficient <umbers of sufficiently qualified 
individuals to enter functionally important positions. Empirical findings on 
comparable worth both support and undercut the functionalist view. On the 
one hand, the factors used in job evaluation align quite well with functionalist 
theorizing about interjob differentials and explain much of the in- 
teroccupational variance in wages. On the other hand, controlling for these 
factors, effects of the gender composition cf jobs on wages are consistently 
found as well. 

These effects of gender composition would not be predicted by functional- 
ist theory and are more compatible with conflict theory. In one version of 
conflict theory, employers collude with make workers in sex discrimination. 
This may operate through valuing the kinds of “cultural capital" men possess 
more than skills typical to women’s jobs, 5r through paying women’s jobs 
less even when they are comparable using standards operative in men's jobs. 
In the second version, employers adopt a stategy of “divide and conquer" to 
fragment the workforce through sex discrim.aation. The first version suggests 
that male workers are the beneficiaries of sex discrimination, the second that 
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employers are those who gain. More work is needed to determine the benefi- 
ciaries of sex discrimination in wage setting. While the theory of patriarchy 
suggests that male workers benefit, sociological practitioners have implicitly 
accepted a “divide and conquer" theory in their insistence that the male wage 
is the nondiscriminatory wage and should never be lowered to achieve pay 
equity (Steinberg & Haignere 1987). Analytically, the confusion can be 
lessened by separating the questions of gender inequity from questions of the 
equity of current returns to employers versus workers. But politically, the 
issues can never be entirely separated. 

The emphasis on gender discrimination. in sociological writings by 
sociologists on comparable worth is illustrative of how out of fashion 
functionalism has become among scholars of stratification. Given this, there 
is some irony in the fact that sociological proponents of comparable worth 
embrace job evaluation methodologies as a tool to get rid of such discrimina- 
tion. Job evaluation lends normative legitimacy to a functionalist view of 
wage hierarchies from which sex discrimination is an aberration to be reme- 
died by reform. Yet the focus on comparable worth may also lead deeper into 
a theoretical and empirical reexamination of the sources, other than gender 
discrimination, of interoccupational wage differences within organizations. 
Such an examination may conclude that the "baseline" inequalities from 
which sex discrimination deviates are not themselves always "functional," 
and that what is functional for one group is not in the interest of other groups. 

The new structuralism in stratification research added a useful antidote to 
status attainment studies that looked only at individual characteristics as 
determinants of rewards. It has focused on how industrial and organizational 
characteristics affect interorganizational differences in rewards, suggesting 
insights about inequality that could not have been derived from functionalist 
theory. While comparable worth research has unearthed a type of sex dis- 
crimination that went unrecognized until recently, sociologists have scarcely 
scratched the surface in exploring the larger questions of what determines 
wage differences that are interjob but intraorganizational. This would be a 
useful focus for some currents of new structuralist research. 
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Abstract 


This chapter discusses recent empirical work in the sociology of education 
which emerged from a widespread concern about equality of educational 
opportunity. Four bodies of empirical work can be linked to this concern: 
status attainment studies, school effects studies, research on the organization 
of schools and instruction, and research on school and classroom processes. 
The chapter discusses how these bodies of research are linked to an interest in 
social equality and how they have developed beyond that initial concern. 
While some comparative, cross-national and cross-cultural research exists in 
these traditions, this review is limited to work conducted in the United States. 


INTRODUCTION 


The past 30 years have witnessed remarkable developments in the sociology 
of education. Indeed, this period has exhibited such growth that the field itself 
seems to have emerged as a well-defined discipline during this time. This is 
not to deny, of course, the important contributions to sociology of education 
that were made in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, particularly the 
works of Weber, Durkheim, Waller, Mannheim, and Parsons. Nor is it to 
undervalue the considerable research achievements of sociologists in the 
1950s and 1960s. These early studies made possible the recent, rapid growth 
in the area. But a critical mass of theory and research is needed before a 
distinctive body of knowledge can be identified and the assumptions, proposi- 
tions, and boundaries of the discipline recognized. Only in the recent past has 
this critical mass of knowledge in the sociology of education been attained. 
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The rapid growth of sociology of educa-on in the United States over the 
past three decades can be demonstrated from a number of sources. Member- 
ship in the American Sociological Association's section on Sociology of 
Education increased to 400 members by September 1987. This reverses a 
downward trend evident in most of the A=A sections since the late 1970s 
when the academic job market tightened and undergraduate and graduate 
enrollment in sociology decreased. The number of subscriptions and manu- 
script submissions to the American Sociolozical Association's specialty jour- 
nal, Sociology of Education, has also incweased over the past few years. 
Several new books and edited volumes in sceiology of education have recent- 
ly been published. Articles on topics in :he area appear with increased 
frequency in mainline sociology journals ze» well as in education journals. 

Of course, evidence of the growth of the field that is based on the 
publication process lags behind actual research achievements. It can be 
argued that the period of most intense resea--h in sociology of education was 
the 1960s and 1970s, with slower progress occurring during the 1980s. 
Certainly, the sixties was a time of remarkatde growth in both theoretical and 
empirical work. The 1970s were charac&rized more by theoretical and 
methodological diversification. The achievements of the 1980s are difficult to 
assess since all the evidence is not yet avaiable, but they appear to be more 
integrative and interpretive. 

The major theoretical developments in sociology of education reflect 
theoretical advances in the field as a whole. The considerable breadth of these 
perspectives, ranging from Marxist, phenomenological approaches to struc- 
tural functionalism, is outlined in Karabel & Halsey (1977). Empirical re- 
search reflects these theoretical developments and employs improved method- 
ological techniques and more sophisticated xatistical models for the analysis 
of empirical data, as well as technological a-vances that facilitate the collec- 
tion and analysis of social science data. Empirical work, in turn, has pro- 
moted new theoretical developments. 

This chapter presents an overview of a rwmber of important areas in the 
sociology of education, namely, the bodies cf research related to the concept 
of social equality—an area of widespread i-terest. In doing so, the chapter 
ignores other important lines of work—for example, the growing body of 
research that analyzes educational structures and includes the development of 
national systems (e.g. Archer 1984, Meyer & Hannan 1979, Rubinson 1986) 
and related work on higher education. There -s also research on the effects of 
education as an institution (e.g. Meyer 1977 and on organizational processes 
in schools (e.g. Bidwell & Kasarda 1985, Mz-ch & Olsen 1976). However, to 
do justice to a discussion of developments .n these and other areas would 
require separate reviews. 
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EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Jencks et al (1972), Wexler (1976), and others have argued that the central 
research question in the sociology of education since World War II has been 
the relationship between schooling and social inequality. Researchers have 
been deeply concerned with the factors that prevent students from attaining 
academic success and subsequent occupational status by merit alone. This 
emphasis, Wexler claims, stems from the pervasive influence of Progressiv- 
ism at the start of the twentieth century—the social and intellectual movement 
that advocated public education as one of the means to social progress. 

Considerable evidence supports the argument that a concern about social 
inequality has guided much of the empirical research in sociology of educa- 
tion that was conducted in the past three decades. A distinction must be made 
here between the concept of equality of educational opportunity as it refers to 
equalizing individuals' access to educational resources and equality of oppor- 
tunity in reference to educational outcomes. 

The concern about equal access to educational resources reflects the belief 
that a norm of fairness should govern the competition for society's resources. 
Some intellectuals and social critics see competition as the avenue to upward 
mobility. But for the competition to be fair and a society truly meritocratic, 
equal access to the mechanisms that ensure success must be provided. This 
requires that equal opportunities to compete be available to all persons 
regardless of their social origin or other ascribed characteristics. In particular, 
it means that quality education must be accessible to all students. 

Concern with equality of educational outcomes stems from interest in the 
equal distribution of societal rewards, including power, status, and wealth, 
and the link between education and one's position in the social stratification 
system. Those who believe that fair competition is not viable, or perhaps 
possible, because ascribed characteristics disadvantage certain persons, turn 
to the distribution of societal resources and rewards as a means to address 
social inequality. The civil rights movement and the women's movement of 
the 1960s influenced and were influenced by this attitude. Assuming inequal- 
ity of inputs to the educational system, the relevant question for sociologists 
of education, then, becomes how can education change or modify these inputs 
to produce a more equal distribution of outputs such as academic achieve- 
ment, educational aspirations and attainment, and in the long run, socioeco- 
nomic status and income? 

Taking an extreme position, some critics question the goals both of attain- 
ing social equality through a meritocracy and of reaching equality through the 
equal distribution of society's rewards. This leads to questions about the 
ability of the system of public education in this country to eradicate inequal- 
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ity. The influence of more radical thinkers “=.g. Bowles & Gintes 1976, Katz 
1971, Illich 1983), combined with a lack o£ consensus among researchers on 
the extent to which schools transmit soczl inequality, and a general dis- 
satisfaction with the ability of schools to pe—orm as expected or desired, have 
led some sociologists of education to focc= on the experience of schooling 
rather than on the way schooling facilitates 3he attainment of later goals. This 
viewpoint is reflected in some of the more -ecent studies in the sociology of 
education on the way students and the curriculum are organized within the 
school for instructional purposes and on th= cognitive and social psycholog- 
ical processes that occur during the schoo. ng experience. 

Concern about the experience of schoolfig and its immediate as well as 
long-term effects on students can, of course also be seen as an interest in how 
schools modify ascribed characteristics to produce a more equal distribution 
of outputs. The disagreement is about time rather than the role schools can 
play in an individual's life. Concern about tk» school experience looks toward 
a more equal distribution of rewards for students in the present, more than 
toward how schools affect a student's later 2osition as an adult in the social 
stratification system. 

Much of the research in sociology of edi cation in the past three decades 
reflects one or more of these conceptual oriextations. The empirical work falls 
into four categories: (a) studies of equality of educational opportunity in the 
tradition of the status attainment models, (5) studies of equality of educational 
opportunity in the tradition of the school effects research, (c) studies of school 
and classroom organization, and (d) studies of school and classroom pro- 
cesses. Highlights of these four research traditions will be presented here. 


EMPIRICAL STUDIES OF EDUCATION AND THE 
STATUS ATTAINMENT PROCESS 


Motivated by a fundamental concern about the extent to which American 
society is meritocratic, sociologists hav= long been interested in in- 
tergenerational mobility processes and particalarly in specifying the effects of 
father's socioeconomic status, occupation, ax d income on that of the son. The 
conceptual underpinnings of this body of search are largely found in the 
landmark work by Blau & Duncan (1967). Sociologists of education are also 
concerned with how education modifies the 2ffect of father's status on son's 
status, and with the direct effect of educat 5nal attainment on occupational 
status and income (Duncan & Hodge 1962. 

A vast body of research addressing these questions developed around the 
Wisconsin social psychological model of stats attainment (Sewell et al 1969, 
1970; Sewell & Hauser 1975). This research examines three reiated issues: (a) 
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the relative effects of social origins and schooling on educational and occupa- 
tional attainment, (b) how aptitude or ability affects the attainment process, 
and (c) whether the effects of family background and schooling on attainment 
are transmitted by social psychological factors or whether they have an 
independent effect (Bielby 1981, Campbell 1983). 

The Wisconsin model relates family background and ascribed characteris- 
tics of students to their occupational status and earnings through the mediation 
of students' ability and academic achievement. These effects are posited to be 
transmitted through parental and peer influences and through educational 
aspirations and attainment. The unit of analysis in both the conceptualization 
of the Wisconsin model and its empirical tests is the individual. In that sense, 
the model is one of the effects of schooling rather than one of school effects. 
Several analyses of a large sample of Wisconsin male high school graduates 
provide support for the Wisconsin status attainment model. Longitudinal 
analyses of follow-up data from the Wisconsin sample also provide support. 
These studies basically show that socioeconomic status affects educational 
attainment and income through its effects on parental and peer influence and 
on educational aspirations. Academic ability has a strong effect on academic 
achievement, independent of socioeconomic status; it also affects educational 
attainment and occupational status through its impact on educational and 
occupational aspirations. 

These results have been interpreted by many as demonstrating that status 
attainment in American society is indeed a meritocratic process since the 
disadvantages of family background can be overcome through schooling. 
Others, however, point out that both ascription and achievement influence 
upward mobility, and they use this research to criticize the schools for not 
adhering to more meritocratic norms and eradicating the effects of social 
origins on success in later life. 

. Numerous replications, modifications, and extensions of the Wisconsin 

status attainment studies were conducted during the 1970s and early 1980s. 
For example, Alexander et al (1975) replicated the Wisconsin model using a 
15-year national, longitudinal sample of tenth grade US males known as the 
Explorations in Equality of Opportunity (EEO) sample. Jencks et al (1983) 
replicated the study using 1972 follow-up data from the eleventh grade males 
in the Project Talent survey. The results of these and other replications 
basically support the conclusions drawn from the original Wisconsin research 
and show that the results are generalizable to other geographic regions in the 
United States. 

Modifications of the model include deleting one or more variables, such as 
significant other influence (Kerckhoff et al 1982), or changing the structure of 
the model (Porter 1974). Extensions of the model have added.school charac- 
teristics in an effort to determine school effects on student aspirations and 
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have elaborated the social psychological processes affecting attainment (e.g. 
Alexander & Eckland 1975, Alwin & Ott- 1977). 

While status attainment research has always been characterized by a deep 
concern with methodological issues and a mgh level of technical sophistica- 
tion, recent work in this area places even sreater emphasis on measurement 
problems and estimation procedures. This :s not surprising, given the tech- 
nological innovations of the past few years and the amenability of the 
Wisconsin model to statistical analysis. Jeacks et al (1983) investigate the 
- effects of different measures of aptitude and achievement on outcome mea- 
sures and conclude that the measures of family background used in the 
original test of the Wisconsin model underestimate the importance of family 
background and overestimate the impact of aptitude, achievement, and educa- 
tional aspirations and attainment. Hauser et.al (1983) show the importance of 
taking measurement error into account in tezting the model. Based on revised 
estimates of the parameters of the model, th=y conclude that the data continue 
to support the original model but that the revised model is more powerful in 
predicting educational and occupational attainment. 

The status attainment model and related -esearch have been criticized on 
theoretical and methodological grounds. These have been characterized as 
mainly descriptive and atheoretical (Coser 1975, Burawoy 1977, Alexander 
& Cook 1979), although this criticism has been countered (Horan 1978). In its 
emphasis on social psychological processes, this research has been judged to 
ignore structural limitations and selection cr&eria (Kerckhoff 1976) as well as 
socialization processes (Campbell 1983). Thi» causal ordering of the variables 
in the model has been questioned (Alexanc2r & Cook 1979) as has the fact 
that the model is not fully recursive, although most studies assume it is 
(Jencks et al 1983). Until very recently, measurement and response errors in 
the data have not been taken into account (Hauser et al 1983). Despite these 
criticisms, this systematic body of research has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the sociology of education and, in perticular, to our understanding of 
the extent to which schools create and corstrain equal opportunities for all 
students to succeed in adult life. Research an status attainment processes in 
the 1980s has taken a new direction. Partly in reaction to earlier criticisms of 
status attainment research, emphasis lately tas shifted from how educational 
attainment affects occupational attainment azd other labor market outcomes to 
analyzing the impact of variation in labor market structures on attainment. 
Current stratification research focuses on smdies of labor market structures 
(see Berg 1981), gender differences (Rossi :385, Reskin 1984), and variation 
in skills demanded by firms and industries :Xalleberg & Leicht 1986; Bielby 
& Baron 1983). Nevertheless, as Bielby (1281) argues, it remains important 
to understand how individuals enter the laber market. A specification of the 
interaction of educational and labor marke: effects would link current strat- 
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ification and labor market research to status attainment models of early 
socialization and schooling. This task is critical to an understanding of how 
schools affect social inequality. It remains a difficult but challenging agenda 
for future research in the sociology of education. 


EMPIRICAL STUDIES OF EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS 


Heyns (1986) argues that the past two decades of educational research can be 
characterized as a prolonged debate over the meaning and measurement of 
educational effects. According to Heyns, the landmark Coleman Report 
(1966), Equality of Educational Opportunity (EEO), the reanalyses, replica- 
tions, and critiques of this work, and the numerous studies it engendered 
fundamentally transformed the field of sociology of education. The profound 
effect of this body of research occurred because it provided a way (valid or 
not) to measure equality of educational outcomes—by examining differences 
in the observed performances of school populations, and in particular, differ- 
ences in standardized achievement test scores across schools. The major 
finding of the EEO study, of course, was that school characteristics and 
resources account for considerably less of the differences across student 
achievement than do family background and other student characteristics. 
These results provided support for the argument that schools are not an 
effective agent for the redistribution of societal resources. 

The EEO study also showed that desegregated schools with white students 
in the majority benefit black students more than do "separate but equal" 
schools. This result was highly influential in inaugurating massive efforts to 
desegregate the American public school system through busing. By influenc- 
ing this policy, the Coleman Report is one of the few examples of research in 
the sociology of education that resulted in significant changes in American 
education. 

Coleman, of course, later reversed his position on the utility of busing as an 
instrument to attain the racial integration of schools and, therefore, the greater 
access of disadvantaged students to educational resources. Analyzing data 
obtained from the Office of Civil Rights, Coleman et al (1975) concluded that 
busing for purposes of racial integration resulted in the departure of a signifi- 
cant number of white families from the central cities with resulting higher 
levels of racial segregation in schools in both the cities and the suburbs. This 
had consequences for the achievement of black students who, as shown by a 
number of research studies (e.g. St. John 1975) made greater academic gains 
in majority white schools than in schools with a majority of black students. As 
a result of the subsequent controversy, many came to view as a failure the 
policy of busing the school children to attain greater social equality. 

The practice of measuring school effects by comparing standardized test 
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scores continued in the most recent Coleman Report, whose controversial 
findings provoked considerable debate in tk» sociology of education. In 1980, 
the first wave of a large, longitudinal survzy of high school sophomores and 
seniors was collected. This study, sponsored by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, aimed to partially rzplicate the National Longitudinal 
Survey of the Class of 1972 and to provice data to study achievement and 
other educational outcomes. Data were ccllected from over 58,000 students 
from 894 public, 84 Catholic, and 27 other 2rivate schools. The results of the 
analyses of the 1980 data were reported in Public and Private Schools 
(Coleman et al 1982) as well as in several jecirnal articles. Analyzing the 1980 
data, Coleman and his colleagues compared the relative gain in achievement 
of students in public and private schools an- concluded that private secondary 
schools enhanced academic achievement Tore than did public schools and 
that private schools did not aggravate rac.al segregation. 

At least as controversial as the findings of the EEO study, these conclusions 
evoked strong reactions from the social science community in the form of 
both enthusiastic support and sharp criticism. And not unlike the reaction to 
EEO, much of the criticism was based on methodological grounds. Critics 
refused to concede that small, observed differences in achievement between 
students in private and public sectors could be attributed to school-sector 
differences (see Sociology of Education, '-ol. 55, No. 2/3, 1982). 

Because one of the objections to the findings of Coleman et al was that the 
analyses were based on cross-sectional daa which precluded testing causal 
relationships, the 1982 wave of the survey vas eagerly awaited. In a special 
issue of Sociology of Education (Volume 58, No. 2, 1985), Hoffer et al 
(1985) presented the longitudinal extensica of the cross-sectional analyses 
appearing in High School Achievement (Coleman et al 1982) as well as a 
longitudinal extension of Greeley's cross-sectional analysis of the effects of 
public and Catholic schools on black and Hispanic achievement. This work is 
extended and elaborated in Public and Pi^vate High Schools (Coleman & 
Hoffer 1987). The authors interpret their “indings as consistent with their 
earlier results and again conclude that Camolic schools are more effective 
than public schools in promoting academi- achievement. 

These results provoked more controverzy and debate. A number of re- 
searchers reported analyses of the 1982 dz.a which they claimed supported 
their earlier conclusions that only negligibE- differences existed between the 
achievement scores of public and private =hool students, or that observed 
differences were due to misspecification >f the statistical model used to 
analyze the data. In an attempt to bring closure to this debate, Jencks (1985) 
argued that while between-sector difference: were observable in the data, the 
magnitude of the differences is small and itz substantive significance difficult 
to evaluate, and that the advantages of Cattolic schooling may dissipate over 
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the long run. Jencks cautions that data on the cumulative effect of many years 
of exposure to particular kinds of educational "treatments" or practices are 
needed to answer the kinds of research questions addressed in the public- 
private school debate. . 

During the 1960s and 1970s, a number of other studies specifically de- 
signed to study the effects of school context and climate on student outcomes 
were conducted. (For a review of this work see Spady 1973.) Context, 
defined in terms of the socioeconomic, ability, or racial composition of the 
School, was believed to affect student achievement through its impact on 
student values, motivation, and aspirations. Others defined context in terms 
of value climate, and they examined the impact of student cultures or sub- 
cultures on academic outcomes. While many of these studies were severely 
criticized on methodological grounds, even the most rigorous ones failed to 
reveal strong contextual effects on student outcomes. Little research in this 
tradition continues through the 1980s. The complexity of identifying and 
measuring contextual factors makes this research difficult and the failure to 
find strong contextual effects has discouraged continued efforts in this area. 
Both conceptual and methodological advances are needed if interest in the 
effects of school context and composition is to be rekindled in the future. 

Another perspective from which researchers have examined school effects 
on student achievement is in terms of the quantity of schooling. If length of 
time spent in school produces variation in achievement, then this is another 
way that schools act as a mechanism through which the unequal distribution 
of societal rewards is perpetuated. 

Research in the effects on achievement outcomes of time spent learning has 
not produced consistent results. (For a review of this work, see Frederick & 
Walberg 1980 and Heyns 1986.) Studies of the length of the school year or 
school day generally show a positive relationship to achievement, but the 
magnitude of the effect is controversial (compare Wiley 1976 and Karweit 
1980). 

Research on "time on task" or the amount of time students attend to 
instruction, also shows only weak positive effects on achievement. Compar- 
ing attendance at summer school with nonattendance, Heyns (1978) shows 
that the rate of learning drops off for all students not enrolled in school during 
the summer, but that the decline is greater for disadvantaged children. Sim- 
ilarly, summer school programs benefit advantaged students more than dis- 
advantaged ones. This raises important questions about the utility of summer 
school for promoting equality of educational outcomes. 

In general, the extensive body of research on school effects conducted over 
the past three decades provides a partial answer to the question of whether and 
how schools can help redistribute societal resources in a more equitable 
manner. The research shows that schools exert some influence on an in- 
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dividual's chances of success, depending o- the extent to which they provide 
equal access to learning. However, schools vary in the degree to which they 
provide such access, depending on their »esources, composition, climate, 
philosophy, and pedagogical practices. In addition, family background re- 
mains a more powerful determinant of frture status attainment than are 
Schools. Consequently, these findings suggest to some that a radical change in 
schools is needed if they are to act as agents. n the redistribution of power and 
status in society. Others argue that this goal should simply be abandoned. Still 
others continue to engage in research aime at explicating the relationship 
between school characteristics and educatiomal outcomes, convinced that even 
minor changes in social equality effected t” the schools make an important 
contribution to society. 


EMPIRICAL STUDIES OF SCHOOL AND 
CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


In the late 1970s and the 1980s a growing tody of empirical research in the 
sociology of education investigated the socEl organization of the school and 
its effects on students’ cognitive and social development. These studies as 
well as recent research on school and cEssroom processes examine the 
importance of the experience of schooling in and of itself, as well as its effects 
on later life experiences. This perspective is lated, of course, to the question 
of social inequality in that the shaping of s-adent attitudes and behaviors as 
well as their motivations, aspirations, and. of course, achievement affects 
their future success. But an emphasis on thz importance of education to the 
individual in the present as well as its effzcts on future occupational and 
socioeconomic goals is a significant compl=mentary viewpoint. 

Two major components of the social organization of the school are the 
organization of the curriculum and the organization of students for instruc- 
tion. By defining and constraining the knowledge to which a student is 
exposed in school, the curriculum and the wrganizational differentiation of 
students in school act as determinants of e&icational opportunities for stu- 
dents. Consequently, an understanding of tte mechanisms that link them to 
student achievement is critical. 

In contrast both to an earlier concern win the effectiveness of different 
methods of curricular instruction and to fte more recent interest in the 
"hidden" curriculum, many researchers toda, view the curriculum as part of 
the organization of the school. This perspective is presented in Barr & 
Dreeben (1983) and in several papers in Hall aan (1987). The organization of 
the curriculum involves dividing the body c: knowledge to be presented to 
students into subjects and courses to correzpond with the organization of 
students for instruction. The most general le.21 of curriculum differentiation 
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is the establishment of tracks, such as the academic, vocational, and general 
tracks, in most comprehensive secondary schools. In many schools, this is 
followed by other forms of ability grouping. As a result of this organization, 
students are presented with different subject matter, depending on the track or 
ability group to which they are assigned. Moreover, differences occur in the 
amount of material presented to students in different tracks or groups as well 
as the rate of teaching, the materials used, and even the amount of in- 
structional time allocated to a particular subject. 

This conceptualization of the curriculum shows how its organization affects 
the opportunities provided to a student to learn. Differences across tracks and 
ability groups in the amount of knowledge presented result in differences in 
student opportunities to learn. 

To date, only a few empirical analyses test the hypotheses generated by this 
perspective. Barr & Dreeben's analysis of first grade ability groups in reading 
shows that the amount of the curriculum taught to students in an academic 
year differs by ability group level. Using the same data set, Gamoran (1986) 
shows a strong positive relationship between curriculum differences and 
student achievement. A number of new data sets, now being collected, will 
permit more rigorous tests of this conceptualization. 

The second component.of the social organization of schools is the organiza- 
tional differentiation of students for instruction. A public school has relatively 
little control over the characteristics of its student population. Decisions made 
at the district level determine such issues as the racial and ethnic composition 
of a school body. However, within the school, organizational decisions can 
redistribute students in such a way as to create more or less homogeneity with 
respect to one or more student attributes. 

The organizational differentiation of students determines what part of the 
curriculum is presented to a student as well as the rate and duration of 
instruction and. the curriculum materials used. This, in turn, affects the 
student's opportunities to learn. 

An almost universal basis for assignment of students to instructional groups 
is age, which defines the grade in which a student is placed. After grade 
assignments are made, aptitude or ability usually determines the track or 
instructional group to which the student is assigned. The rationale behind the 
use of this assignment criterion is that educators believe students benefit more 
from instruction in a group that is homogeneous with respect to ability than in 
a heterogeneous group. The academic consequences of ability grouping stem 
from the curriculum differentiation which it involves as well as from social 
psychological factors and contextual variables related to ability grouping. 

Considerable research examines the effects of the pervasive practice of 
tracking and ability grouping on student learning and academic achievement 
(e.g. Oakes 1985, Alexander & McDill 1976, Eder & Felmiee 1984, Hauser 
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& Featherman 1976, Heyns 1974, Sorensen & Hallinan 1986, Hallinan & 
Sorensen 1987). The general conclusion that can be reached from this re- 
search is that tracking and ability groupimz have a negative effect on the 
achievement of lower track or ability group students, a negligible effect on 
students in the middle groups, and a weak *o modest positive effect on high 
track and ability group students. (However, not all studies support this 
conclusion, nor are these results always consistent across schools and curricu- 
lum areas.) Moreover, the research revea 3 a considerable number of dis- 
advantages of tracking and ability grouping or students in the lower groups in 
terms of the development of negative atoetudes and behaviors related to 
learning. 

In addition to these immediate consequerces of tracking and ability group- 
ing for student achievement, the practice hes been shown to have important 
consequences for future course selection axd placement and for educational 
aspirations and attainment (Rosenbaum 1976, Alexander et al 1978, Hauser & 
Featherman 1976, Alexander & Cook 1982} Most of this research focuses on 
tracking at the secondary school level. The rzsearch shows that placement in a 
college preparatory track has positive effects on a number of educational 
outcomes, including academic achievement, measured by grades and stan- 
dardized test scores, measures of motivatior and educational aspirations and 
attainment. And this positive relationship persists even after family back- 
ground and ability differences are controlled. 

Given these negative consequences of tacking and ability grouping, at 
least for some students, researchers recenti- have become interested in the 
factors that affect the assignment of studens to instructional groups. At the 
secondary level, Alexander & Cook (1982) show that prior coursework and 
grade performance are strong predictors of xudents' track placement. Heyns 
(1974) finds that status differences have little or no impact on a placement but 
that verbal achievement is highly related ta track membership. 

Research on determinants of placement in ability groups at the elementary 
level has adopted a more organizational approach. In an analysis of reading 
groups in 15 first grade classes, Barr & Caeeben (1983) conclude that the 
assignment process is determined, mainly, E7 the achievement distribution of 
the class. The number and size of the low ability groups in their sample, for 
example, seemed to depend on the skewnesz of the aptitude or achievement 
distribution of the class. 

In contrast, in a study of reading groups in 32 fourth through sixth grade 
classes and mathematics groups in 19 classesat the same grade level, Hallinan 
& Sorensen (1983) demonstrate that the numer and size of ability groups is, 
to a large extent, independent of the aptitude distribution of the class and 
depends more on organizational constraints z3ch as availability of curriculum 
materials and teacher time. Clearly, these -ssues need to be examined on 
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larger data sets collected specifically for the purpose of studying the assign- 
ment process. 

As this review suggests, research on the effects of the social organization of 
schools on educational outcomes needs further development at both theoreti- 
cal and empirical levels. We need to understand how organizational variables 
are manipulated by school personnel in response to philosophy and to policy 
considerations because this understanding is critical to improving the 
effectiveness of schools. More fundamentally, learning how schools distrib- 
ute their valuable resources, such as access to the curriculum and to instruc- 
tion, will reveal the central mechanisms through which schools act as agents 
of social change. ' 


EMPIRICAL STUDIES OF SCHOOL AND 
CLASSROOM PROCESSES 


The concern of sociologists of education with equality of educational opportu- 
nity both during the schooling experience and afterwards also can be seen in 
studies of school and classroom processes. Sociologists share this tradition of 
research with social psychologists, psychologists, and educational psycholo- 
gists, but each discipline brings its own unique perspective to the area. For 
example, the process-product tradition of educational psychologists focuses 
on the cognitive aspects of classroom processes that facilitate student achieve- 
ment, and the sociolinguistic paradigm concentrates on the use of language in 
classroom interaction (Peterson & Wilkinson 1984), while sociologists are 
concerned with how classroom experiences mediate the effects of ascribed 
and achieved characteristics of students on cognitive and behavioral out- 
comes, both in the present and in terms of future consequences. 

A large systematic body of empirical research on classroom processes is 
found in the application of expectation states theory to students’ task-related 
interactions in classroom settings. Expectation states theory (Berger et al 
1972) addresses questions about how high-status members of a group domi- 
nate group interaction and how inequalities in social interaction emerge, are 
maintained, and change. A number of empirical studies used this perspective 
to study the task-related interactions of students in mixed sex and mixed race 
classrooms. 

Initially, in the work in this tradition, the preferred methodology was 
laboratory experimentation. Subsequent work examined status-organizing 
processes and related expectations in natural settings, primarily the class- 
room. (For a review of the work using both methodologies, see Cohen 1982.) 
These studies provide powerful evidence that sex and race do indeed operate 
as status characteristics that affect interaction patterns, with lower status 
students, i.e. blacks and females, participating less in task-oriented in- 
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teractions than do whites or males whose ascribed characteristics have higher 
status in our society. 

Interventions proved to be remarkably successful in altering the status 
hierarchy in the classroom and changing the rate of participation by lower 
status students. These interventions aim at c-anging students’ expectations for 
the competence of low-status peers. One ir-ervention is expectation training 
where the low-status pupil is trained to tea-h the higher status student some 
skill or task (Cohen & Roper 1972). A secozd intervention is the introduction 
of new status characteristics that are inconsistent with existing ones (Cohen et 
al 1972). A third is using adults who possess the same ascribed characteristics 
as the low-status students in the classrooms as role models (Lohman 1972). 
Teachers are also used as interventions by hzving them positively evaluate the 
competence of the low-status students (Rosenholtz & Wilson 1980). A final 
intervention is to impose norms of equal pa-ticipation on the group (Gamero- 
Flores 1981). 

A confounding factor in all of this work and one that makes it difficult to 
weaken the effects of diffuse status charactzristics is the correlation between 
ascribed and achieved characteristics of students, particularly race or socio- 
economic status and achievement. In most cesegregated schools, lower-class 
minority students are in the same classroom as middle-class white students; 
this results in an academic status hierarchy that is congruent with the status 
hierarchy based on race or ethnicity. Applicstions of expectation states theory 
to classroom interaction processes suggest ihat interventions that alter both 
task structure and competence expectations should lead to greater participa- 
tion on the part of low status students in classroom discussions and activities, 
and consequently, to increased learning. Thz research, therefore, offers peda- 
gogical techniques that are aimed to reduce aequality of educational opportu- 
nity. 

Other classroom processes of interest to zociologists of education involve 
students' social interactions and relationships. While much of the work in 
sociology of education has focused on educational achievement and attain- 
ment as the student outcomes of interest, researchers have also concentrated 
on school and classroom influences on student social relationships; the re- 
searchers recognize the importance of soc al relationships in and of them- 
selves, as well as their potential for affectng academic achievement. 

As Epstein (1983) points out, there is a difference between studying the 
social relationships of school children and studying students' social rela- 
tionships in school. The former topic is generally approached from a de- 
velopmental and/or psychological perspecti-e, focusing primarily on charac- 
teristics of individual students in relation to ‘heir peers. The study of students’ 
social relationships in school addresses q-estions about how students in- 
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fluence each others’ attitudes, values, and behaviors and how school and 
classroom characteristics affect students' peer relations. 

In sociological analyses of school influences on student social rela- 
tionships, the focus of attention is generally peer influences and student 
friendships. Several analyses of peer influences were conducted in the 1970s, 
many in the tradition of the Wisconsin status attainment model. This research 
shows that peers mediate the effects of students’ ascribed and achieved 
characteristics on educational achievement and attainment (Sewell et al 1969, 
Epstein 1983). Following in the tradition of Gordon (1957) and Coleman 
(1961), some studies (e.g. Cusick 1973) examined the impact of a student 
subculture on achievement, values, attitudes, and behaviors. This research 
shows that a peer group culture frequently obstructs student learning. (For a 
review of the peer influence literature, see Hallinan 1982.) More recently, the 
concentration on peer influences has been replaced, to some extent, by an 
interest in student friendships. This refocusing is partly due to a stalemate in 
peer influence research which needs improved measures, methods of analysis, 
and models. It is also attributable to a renewed interest in the effects of 
desegregation on race relations resulting from the greater availability of 
longitudinal data on race relations in desegregated schools. 

A number of studies have identified school- and classroom-level determi- 
nants of the formation, stability, and dissolution of student friendships. (For a 
review, see Epstein 1983). The basic argument in most of this research is that 
the organizational structure of a school limits opportunities for students to 
interact with some peers and facilitates contact with others. In so doing, it 
plays a major role in determining both the number of friends a student has and 
the characteristics of those friends. 

School and classroom characteristics that have been related to student 
friendships include racial composition, the organization of instruction, the 
status or reward system, and extra-curricular activities. In a study of twelve 
desegregated high schools, Patchen (1982) found that as the proportion of 
other-race schoolmates increases, students friendliness toward those peers 
increases. Hallinan & Smith (1985) reported the same results for elementary 
school classes. Schofiéld (1982) found that race relations deteriorated when 
junior high school students who were untracked in the seventh grade moved 
into a tracked eighth grade. 

Examining the effects of instructional organization on social outcomes, 
Oakes (1985) reported that students in high ability tracks were friendlier 
toward their peers than those in low ability tracks. Hansell & Karweit (1983) 
analyzed the McDill & Rigsby (1973) sociometric data from 220 high schools 
and found limited evidence that students in college curricular tracks had more 
extensive social networks than those in noncollege tracks. Epstein (1983) 
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reported that the distribution of friendsh& choices is more uniform and 
friendships are more frequently reciprocate= in high participatory junior and 
senior high schools than in low participatory schools. Hallinan & Sorensen 
(1985) found that membership in the same bility group in elementary school 
increases the likelihood that two students Eecome friends. 

DeVries & Edwards (1974) and Slavin (1978) reported greater interracial 
friendliness in classes where the reward Structure promotes within-group 
cooperation and between-group competition. In a meta-analysis that com- 
pared different reward structures, Johnson c al (1982) concluded that coop- 
erative structures had the strongest positiv= effect on interracial attraction. 
Using the “High School and Beyond” daca, Karweit (1983) showed that 
participation in extracurricular activities iccreased peer popularity, while 
Hallinan & Teixeira (1987) reported tha participation in the same ex- 
tracurricular activities increased the likelibeod of friendship formation be- 
tween elementary school students. 

While much of the research on student social relationships shows that 
individual characteristics of students are the =trongest predictors of same-race 
and cross-race friendships, these studies ako demonstrate that schools can 
institute policies and pedagogies that foster positive interaction and friendship 
among students both within and across race. 

A third area of research examines genderzelated differences in classroom 
processes. Related to some of the expectation states studies, this work is 
concerned with gender influences on teac-er-student and peer interaction 
patterns, teacher expectations and behaviors, and student opportunities for 
learning. Much of this literature is reviewec in Wilkinson & Marrett (1985). 
This body of research supports three genera. conclusions. First, small differ- 
ences do exist in teacher-student and peer interactions in the classroom, such 
as teacher feedback and student participatio- in class discussions and activi- 
ties. Second, observed male-female differences reflect sex stereotypes that 
develop outside the classroom rather than patterns that emerge for the first 
time in the classroom. Third, males and fem=les respond differently to school 
experiences even when the experiences are similar. 

In summary, the research on school and classroom processes identifies 
individual level characteristics of students end organizational characteristics 
of schools and classrooms that affect the cognitive and social behavior of 
students in school. Status differences, based on ascribed characteristics in- 
cluding race and gender, and achieved chacacteristics, particularly ability, 
affect student interactions and participation ir the instructional process as well 
as their social status. These effects in turr have consequences for student 
learning. This research suggests that interver-ions may be required to weaken 
the impact of status characteristics on studeats’ opportunities to learn. Fur- 
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ther, changes in organizational structures, such as grouping practices, may be 
needed to promote less status-based task-related and social interactions among 
students in school. Reducing the impact of students' social status on tbeir 
participation in the instructional program of the school and on their social 
relationships appears to be another mechanism through which greater equality 
of educational opportunity can be attained. 


D 


CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter reviews recent empirical research in the sociology of education 
concerning issues related to equality of educational opportunity. Four major 
bodies of work are discussed—status attainment studies, school effects stud- 
ies, research on school organization, and studies of school and classroom 
processes. Each of these research traditions is linked to the fundamental 
concern of sociologists of education with the role of schools in promoting 
social equality in society. The first two bodies of research focus on how 
schools transmit and modify the effects of ascribed characteristics of in- 
dividuals in preparation for their entrance into the adult social stratification 
system. The latter two sets of studies examine the processes through which 
schools shape and modify the cognitive and social development of students 
during their school experience. Taken together, these empirical studies pro- 
vide insights into the extent to which schools can act as agents of social 
change and the mechanisms through which this process occurs. 

Despite its considerable importance in contributing to our understanding of 
a major societal institution, the empirical research on equality of educational 
opportunity has a number of limitations. Not the least of these is a certain lack 
of conceptual clarity in the positing and shaping of the research questions 
being addressed. As a consequence, the research studies often seem dis- 
jointed: ‘Without the guidance of a powerful conceptual or theoretical 
framework, the studies fail to attain the status of a systematic research 
program that builds consistently on prior work. A review such as this provides 
a perspective on this work and attempts to integrate the different traditions 
under a general rubric. While useful, this effort cannot replace a good 
‘articulation between theory and empirical research. 

What is needed, then, to advance research not only on equality of educa- 
tional opportunity but also in the sociology of education in general is a clearer 
conceptualization of the issues themselves and a better fit between theoretical 
developments and empirical research agendas. The already impressive con- 
tribution of this field to sociology can only be increased with progress in this 
direction. 
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Abstract 


Sociologist tend now to shift their attention away from the meanings and 
expressive qualities of art and instead focus attention on the: material and 
social conditions of art. This has resulted in a considerable advance in our 
understanding of the “peopled” arrangements that help to define the matrix of 
art production and consumption. However, the topic of art—and culture more 
generally—provides a unique opportunity for sociologists to investigate the 
connections between meanings and the social order and the way in which 
meanings penetrate all levels of that social order, including the level of 
individuals and that of the entire society. Recent scholarship that employs 
historical, and often quantitative, methods suggests that there are new de- 
velopments along these lines. 


INTRODUCTION 


An important contrast may be drawn between those phenomena sociologists 
study that are inherently and. concretely social and those that are not. Fami- 
lies, political parties, social networks, neighborhoods, and classrooms as 
congeries of people lend themselves in reasonable ways to sociological 
inquiry. However abstract the concepts in such investigations, there is no 
profound disagreement that the intention is to generalize to social arrange- 
ments and the rules that govern them. Other realms of sociological inquiry are 
not so inherently social as they are heavily endowed with symbolic or 
cognitive properties that more or less transcend social, political, and eco- 
nomic worlds. Such.is the case with scientific knowledge and the arts. Of 
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course, this is only relatively true, since th= sciences and the arts are socially 
produced, but each has qualities that are very often considered to be autono- 
mous and independent; they beg to be trezted in their own terms. 

From this perspective it is heretical to maxe a statement such as, “scientific 
knowledge is merely a convenient consensvz that works for the time” or “art is 
what an institution defines as art." Yet suci views are useful and important, 
for they challenge the traditional and tena-ious Kantian view that ideas and 
aesthetic values are pure and recondite. Suca “heretical assumptions,” in fact, 
do inform, if not dominate, most sociologice! investigations of the arts. Here I 
argue that in the long run sociologists cannc ignore what endows the arts with 
meanings, just as they cannot ignore the historical context that helps to 
establish the significant connections betwzen art products, cultural values, 
and social arrangements. 

Let us start with a classical conception =f the arts and a definition that is 
consistent with the conceptions of many aestheticians. Drawing on the works 
of systematic philosophers such as Langer 11957), Bell (1958), Ross (1982), 
and Dahlhaus (1982), we can define art zs something that demands to be 
experienced without reference to anything catside of itself, and to be analyzed 
in purely aesthetic terms—as expression, icza, feeling, tension, contrast. The 
premise of art's emancipation is clearly ximmarized by Dahlhaus (1982): 
“Works of art have become detached from any function. For, insofar as a 
work is a whole in itself, it cannot be part <f a more comprehensive whole to 
which it subjects itself as subservient” (Dal. haus 1982:13). It is assumed that 
the line between the aesthetic and the nomaesthetic—the practical, the eco- 
nomic, or the social —can be unambiguovzly drawn for the purpose of un- 
derstanding the basic features of art. But iis assumption is not universally 
accepted in aesthetics (see Abrams 1985); some authors insist that while art 
has its own specific and self-generative meanings, it is also influenced by its 
social and economic context (Panofsky 7955, Baxandall 1985, Gadamer 
1986, see also Deinhard 1970, Manfredr 1982, Wolff 1983), or that the 
relevance of art depends on its moral, anc. therefore, its social worth (San- 
tayana 1962, Gowans 1970). 

However, it is the radical, metaphysical assumption that art is autonomous 
that provides the most useful foil for a review of sociological contributions to 
the study of art, for sociologists must ultimately reject the radical premise that 
underlies this classical philosophical view. In so doing, we must be wary of 
the risk of totally ignoring, trivializing, or denying art's independent mean- 
ings and their special status. 

Why must sociologists modify the radical philosophical premise? For 
anyone who has been entranced by the gra-e of a dancer or thrilled by a fine 
performance at the opera, the premise is inizrently plausible. But one quarrel 
sociologists must have with philosophers is that philosophical conceptions of 
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art are arbitrary and nonempirical. Art is defined as X, but X can be 
“conviction,” “significant form,” "expression," “meaning,” “intention,” or 
“contradiction.” As Gerald Holton (1965:vii) notes, defining art can be 
nothing else than an unresolved dialogue. A second quarrel sociologists have 
with aestheticians concerns the boundaries of art; except for recent challenges 
by critical theorists (Habermas 1983, Foster 1985, Krauss 1986) about the 
fuzziness of the classical conception of art, aestheticians have almost ex- 
clusively concerned themselves with traditions of high and avant-garde art, 
‘ignoring (by and large) vernacular art and the artistic productions of non- 
Western cultures. Our understanding of the role of the popular arts in Western 
societies is almost exclusively based on the investigations of social scientists 
(Gans 1974, Hebdige 1979, Chambers 1985) and social historians (Dulles 
1965, Nye 1970), and that of the indigenous arts in non-Western societies on 
the work of anthropologists (Alland 1977, Layton 1981). Nevertheless, the 
main empirical contributions to our understanding of the changing social 
context of the arts have been made by a nonrepresentative group of nonpurist 
art historians (Pevsner 1940, Antal 1948, Hauser 1951, Haskell, 1963, Taylor 
1976) who are more at ease with aesthetic theory than are social scientists. 


OVERVIEW 


Sociologists have developed three strategic responses to the aesthetic position 
that art is transcendent and autonomous of social conditions. The first is to 
accept the claim that art itself lies in the domain of aesthetics, but then to 
separate the activities associated with art from that domain—thus providing 
the grist of sociological study. Audience research devotes relatively more 
attention to educational and other differences among people in their use of 
discretionary time than to their perceptions of the arts and of other activities 
that fill that time (Robinson 1977, Kelly 1978). Studies of artists focus less on 
their works than on their distinctive origins and demographic characteristics 
(Griff 1968, Riemer & Brooks 1982), and analyses of cultural institutions 
place relatively little emphasis on the intrinsic character of what they produce 
and relatively more on their organizational features (Peterson 1976, Di- 
Maggio 1986). The premise is that the character of art is largely incidental to 
matters of prime sociological interest. 

The second response to the aesthetic position is that, while resulting from 
particular practices, art does have unique qualities. Here, the only concerns 
relevant for social scientists (and, thereby, subject to the methodologies of 
social science inquiry) are the ethical and social consequences of those 
qualities. A major interest is the extent to which cultural products help to 
achieve social integration (Huizinga 1955), or fractionate the social order by 
maintaining and perpetuating class differences (Veblen [1899] 1953). Socio- 
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logical scholarship in this tradition does artach importance to art styles and 
aesthetic qualities, accepting without dispu&e or analyses the prior claim that 
they are empowered to make life better—cr worse—for members of society 
(van den Haag 1957, Shils 1978, Adorno 1985). 

The third response is to boldly deny any validity to the aesthetic premise 
altogether and to state that art is nothing but a social definition; what is 
problematic is to understand the institutioral processes that place a work in 
the domain of what is conventionally called art (Becker 1982, also see Fine 
1983). It is interesting that following the szylistic confusion which currently 
prevails in the visual arts, some aestheticiams have adopted a similar perspec- 
tive, arguing that art is no more than that wich institutions label as art (Danto 
1981). 

Recent contributions in cultural theory by Raymond Williams (1982; also 
see Williams 1961), Mary Douglas (1984, 1986), Norbert Elias (1978), and 
Stuart Hall (for example, Hall & Jefferson 1976) suggest the possibility of a 
fourth response. While taking the qualities of art seriously, this approach 
attempts to establish the social conditions under which art of different qualit- 
ies develops; at the same time the approach -ecognizes that art has ontological 
status as it shapes cultural meanings and n that way influences social be- 
havior and large-scale institutional practices. 

In different ways social scientists working in the first three traditions have 
repudiated or at very least qualified aestheticians' contention about the emi- 
nent and transcendent qualities of art. In so doing they have made contribu- 
tions to fields outside of the sociology of art, for example, to the areas of 
stratification and organizational sociology. Thus, when art worlds are viewed 
most particularly as peopled worlds, art becomes a vehicle for studying social 
arrangements of all kinds, or of any kind. But art values and products become 
largely irrelevant. The fourth response may perhaps offer a relatively synthet- 
ic analysis, because it promises to take nto account both structural and 
cultural concerns. Art or culture may taxe center stage in the work of 
Williams (1982), for example, but given the historical perspective, attention 
is simultaneously directed to the social, economic, and political context that 
helps to explain and to interpret artistic developments. The viability of this 
fourth tradition, it might be suggested, hinges on the success of social 
scientists in developing a conception of culture that is independent of art but is 
not a reification of norms that govern local arrangments. 


LIMITS OF THE REVIEW 


There are several interesting literatures that I have decided to ignore because 
review space is limited. For example, the emphasis here is on the visual and 
performing arts, and important contributions in the sociology of literature are 
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not included. Because I read the evidence to suggest that the distinction 
between popular and elite art is an historical one, with considerable blurring 
of the lines in contemporary times, an eclectic view of the arts is adopted 
here. Furthermore, because sociologists working in cultural studies have been 
greatly influenced by developments in other fields, my review will liberally 
draw on the humanities and the several social sciences. Sociology of the arts, 
unlike other fields in the discipline (such as stratification, labor markets, 
criminology, or urban sociology) has failed to advance along clear lines, 
perbaps in large part because scholars working in the field tend to have an 
aversion to quantitative methodologies, but also because inherent to the field 
are tremendous burdens of measurement (see Balfe 1986). In compensation, 
the sociological student of the arts finds much that is relevant in the older 
literatures, just as he or she finds much of interest in other social sciences and 
in humanistic disciplines. This nonsociological literature has been and will 
continue to be freely ransacked, a process in my view vital to the enterprise. 

After reviewing three main approaches in the sociology of the arts, I 
elaborate the possibilities of new directions and research in the field with an 
emphasis on the potentialities of the sociology of the arts for bridging micro 
and macro analytical realms and also for clarifying the linkages between 
social structure and culture. The first approach assumes that art and art 
activities are somewhat variant social forms but are neverthless useful in the 
study of other social phenomena; the second emphasizes the consequences of 
art for social life; and the third denies the special significance of art but stakes 
a claim that understanding worlds of artmaking extends our understanding of 
other social worlds. All three, with varying degrees of emphasis, make 
*peopled arrangements" the center of the query, a position with which I take 
odds in suggesting new directions for theory and research. 


ART AS INCIDENTAL 


The character of art is incidental when artists’ occupation or art organizations 
or other concerns are primary. That is, art is used heuristically because it 
offers especially interesting instances of what are commonly observed in other 
domains, illustrating, for example, issues bearing on innovation, subsidized 
production, creativity, and changes in fashion. 


Artists’ Occupations 


Historians have provided excellent documentation of the changing nature of 
artistic occupations, emphasizing the role of patronage, the relation beweeen 
the artist and the public, and the shift from craft roles to art roles (see Pelles 
1963, Harris 1970, Lynes 1970, Shapiro 1976, Holt 1979, 1981; also see 
Honigsheim 1973, Smith 1974). This scholarship has not been ignored in 
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social science investigations of art occupations, although the main themes in 
sociology center on artists’ experiences are] careers rather than on long-term 
historical changes. Considerable attention zs paid to socialization of the artist, 
the acquisition of an artistic identity, an3 the relationship of the artist to 
publics and patrons (Getzels & Csikszentr-ihalyi 1968, Barron 1972, Wilson 
1973, MacKinnon 1965, Foster 1976, Benmett 1980, Hanna 1983, Neapolitan 
1986). 

A recurring theme in the literature on the role of the artist hinges on the 
romantic conception of the alienation and rzarginality of the artist. The earlier 
literature stressed the solitude of the artist struggling with the uncertainties of 
an avant-garde that was in constant flux “Plessner 1962, Rosenberg 1964, 
Nochlin 1967, Miller & Herring 1967, Read 1967). However, increasingly 
the theme of alienation relates less to changing values in art than to conditions 
in the artists’ environment, such as increzsing dependence on conservative 
audiences (Rosenberg & Rosenberg 1979, ryan & Sim 1985), the conditions 
of capitalism (Fischer 1963, Morawski 1971), rationalized and bureaucratic 
work settings (Faulkner 1973, Adler 1975, Bjorn 1981, Kamerman 1983, 
Couch 1984, Blau 1984, Dubin 1986), and career contingencies for artists in 
their precarious economic situations (Natio-al Endowment for the Arts 1982, 
Foster 1984, Layder 1984, Deboer 1985). 

On the other hand, economic uncertai=ties are also found to generate 
positive and rational coping responses. Faulkner (1983) shows how film 
composers who depend on the vagaries o7 free-lance work are often able, 
nevertheless, to develop strategic foothoEls in the segmented production 
system largely by cultivating a variety of stable and casual contacts. Other 
studies situating the artist in a complex ne^work of organizations, sponsors, 
mentors, and competitors include investigations by Adler (1979), Stebbins 
(1976) and Simpson (1981), and Peters & Cantor (1982). 

What has always intrigued sociologists ts the uniqueness of artists’ work 
and life-styles. Few occupations involve work that is so unessential, in the 
sense of being unrelated to basic needs, end few occupations are so little 
standardized or routinized. Difficulties posed by the occupation's contempo- 
rary position are complex and numerous: ‘ne danger of "selling out" in an 
effort to acquire financial security; increasirz specialization that is counter to 
craft and art traditions; the absence of a credentialing system, which makes it 
impossible to control the terms and conditicns of entrance by aspiring artists; 
and the unpredictability of changing stylez and fashion. Sociologists have 
recently raised these questions in comparacive terms, posing them as stark 
dilemmas in the lives of artists (Larson 133, Blau 1984, Freidson 1986). 

One concrete illustration of the dilemmas that artists face is that they are in 
intense competition with one another, yef simultaneously must maintain 
collegial ties for support and to keep up w-th new trends. In the absence of 
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formal mechanisms to protect artists’ jobs, social control is carried out by 
means of elementary social networks which serve to promote members’ 
monopolistic control over scarce job opportunities, while at the same time 
they help to maintain artistic standards for insiders (Peterson & White 1979). 
But there are other reasons why social networks are especially important for 
artists. Because artistic endeavors are nonroutine and the occupation is risky 
at best, involvement in social circles helps to legitimize artists' activities, to 
furnish social support, and to provide sources of validation and criticism 
(Rogers 1970, Crane 1976, Stebbins 1978, Simpson 1981, Mulkay & Chaplin 
1982). In sum, while the occupation of artist is more esoteric than most, 
careful scrutiny of its critical features sheds new light on characteristics of 
other occupations that may have escaped analysis because of their subtlety. 
To the extent that originality, coping with bureaucratic problems, becoming 
integrated in social networks, and maintaining a monopoly over work do- 
mains are salient issues in many occupations, an understanding of artists’ 
work lives is particularly relevant. 


Organizations 


One view is that arts organizations are simply one instance of a broader class 
of institutions and should be analysed in identical terms. As DiMaggio (1986) 
notes, "Indeed, nothing is more dangerous than personalizing the arts organi- 
zation and attributing to it the motives of innovation and artistic virtuosity 
long associated with romantic notions of art" (DiMaggio 1986:9). Arts orga- 
nizations have increasingly adopted rational strategies for coping with the 
complexity of securing funding and dealing with their organizational environ- 
ments (Galaskiewicz 1979). In so doing they have acquired the structural 
characteristics of streamlined profit-making organizations, including hierar- 
chically organized administration, routinized rules, and methods of dealing 
with accountability (Peterson 1986). At the same time, as DiMaggio (19872) 
readily recognizes, great differences exist between the organizational arrang- 
ments of nonprofit arts establishments that are labor intensive (museums, 
dance companies, and orchestras) and those that are capital intensive and 
generally operated on a profit-making basis (record companies and cinemas). 
The initial impetus for systematic, comparative. studies of arts organizations 
and the institutional production of art can be easily traced to important papers 
by Peterson (1976) and Hirsch (1972). Because the conceptual framework 
encompasses both the elite and the popular arts, it has become generally 
known as the “production of culture” approach (Peterson 1978). As Peterson 
(1979) points out, the “particulars of symbol production vary from setting to 
setting, [but] in one way or another, all . . . come to terms with the same 
contingencies. Problems of reward, evaluation, organization, market, and 
technology have received the most attention” (Peterson 1979:156). 
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This perspective has contributed to ar understanding of the nature of 
cultural industries generally (Peterson 197£, Peterson & Berger 1975, 1971; 
Katz & Guvevitch 1976, Hirsch 1972), of t&e way cultural production relates 
to the society as a whole (Clignet 1979), a£ how artistic styles change over 
time (Rosenblum 1978), and of the genera’ problems that face many symbol 
producing organizations (Kadushin 1976). 

In related endeavors, economists have a.30 examined cultural production, 
but they have tended more than sociologists.-o ignore art meanings altogether, 
regarding market efficiency as the central problem. Because nonprofit cultural 
organizations operate in a peculiar enviromment of market competition and 
protectionism, and because they rely on d::criminatory pricing policies and 
subsidization, they provide an interesting pr-blem of deviant case analysis for 
economists. The classic view is that the pecforming arts organizations suffer 
from a "cost disease" (Baumol & Bowen 1-66) because they do not achieve 
productivity increases as great as those in =ther labor intensive sectors, and 
the costs for the performing arts, which are principally wages, increase with 
the overall standard of living and incomes generally. Following the Baumol & 
Bowen study, Moore (1968) reported that ages were increasing at a faster 
rate than productivity, and so were other variable costs, including those of 
production and advertising. Pooling data Dr 1960 to 1975 to supplement 
those used by Baumol & Bowen for 1929 se 1963, Netzer (1978) concludes 
that for each percent increase in disposzble personal income, consumer 
expenditures for the living performing arts r-se only by .81%, suggesting that 
demand is somewhat elastic but does not r.ze enough to compensate for the 
greater production costs of performances. Recent work based on relatively 
more complex procedures than those emplo2d by Baumol & Bowen tends to 
confirm the notion that a “cost disease" cordünues to afflict the nonprofit arts 
(Gambling & Andrews 1984, Lange et al, 1285), although there is increasing 
recognition by economists that performing azs organizations adjust to internal 
and external conditions (see Schwarz 198€. 

Drawing on peoples’ preferences given eir knowledge of ticket prices, 
Withers (1980) reports that consumers w.l find low cost substitutes for 
theater, opera, symphonies, and the dance. and he concludes that the price 
elasticity of demand for the performing art s relatively small. Nonprofit arts 
organizations also fail to exhibit economiez of scale that are observed for 
profit-making establishments (Blau & Hall 1986), undoubtedly because of 
limits on seating capacity and length of the season; on the other hand, unlike 
profit-making organizations, they are able tc attract volunteers and amateurs, 
a hidden savings which particularly beneáats the largest performing arts 
organizations (Blau, Newman, and Schwarz 1986). In general, the recent 
concerns in the literature on nonprofit culseral organizations center on the 
complexities of raising money and the prob/2ms of developing strategies for 
dealing with an uncertain environment whil- still preserving goals of artistic 
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quality and innovation (McFate 1984, Lowry 1984, Hendon et al 1984, 
DiMaggio 19872). 

The overall prospects for US nonprofit art establishments are far from 
secure given current arts policies. It is not the case, however, that they have 
totally unique problems compared with profit-making arts establishments, 
such as Broadway theaters, cinemas, and record companies. Compared with 
economic establishments of all kinds, profit and nonprofit arts organizations 
deal with similar problems, including dynamic and changing conceptions of 
goals and priorities, a complex and unreliable environment, and also the 
ambiguity of changing fashions and tastes (Arian 1971, Hirsch 1972, Bystryn 
1978, Jeffri 1980, Larson et al 1983). 

Thus, much research on arts organizations stresses the economic and 
institutional contigencies of success and survival; however, other research 
places greater attention on arts organizations' unique artistic missions and 
how they, in fact, influence organizational features. For example, research by 
Zolberg (1981, 1984) and Mariner (1971) demonstrates how goals for 
museums are shaped by different conceptions of the visual arts and occupa- 
tional ideologies; these in turn have implications for fund raising strategies, 
for organizational innovation, .and for relations with patrons. Considerable 
evidence suggests that quality and innovation are. trade-offs in artistic en- 
deavors and that organizations of achieved prominence tend to be risk- 
aversive, avoiding unconventional programming (Mueller 1973, Martorella 
1982, Blau & McKinley 1979, DiMaggio & Stenberg 1985), and also that 
organizations that have sequential programming (such as orchestras) rather 
than simultaneous programming (such as museums) are more likely to main- 
tain traditional and conservative conventions (Zolberg 1980). 

The importance of these organizational studies for an understanding of 
cultural institutions is fairly clear; what they have contributed to sociology 
generally probably should be made explicit. What arts organizations produce, 
preserve, or disseminate are fundamentally important as meaningful and 
valued creations. In this sense research on arts organizations would usefully 
inform investigations of other types of organizations, particularly professional 
firms and public agencies that are organized around abstract values and goals, 
and whose “products” are considered to be merit goods (that is, valuable in 
their own right). More generally, since arts occupations and institutions are 
quite atypical in many respects, knowledge about them helps to stretch our 
sociological conceptions of what constitutes a "normal" social arrangement. 


ART'S UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCES 
As a Marker of The Quality of Life 


Some stress the positive functions that arts provide. Culture offers individuals 
compensation for what work often fails to provide and furnishes opportunities 
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for creativity and for participating in gromp activities that are intrinscially 
rewarding. In this sense, cultural events intzgrate individuals into groups and 
reinforce social values (Caillois 1961, deG-azia 1964, Kouwenhoven 1967, 
Gurvitch 1971). Assumptions from this qua. tative tradition in cultural studies 
have been incorporated into quantitative stadies of social indicator research, 
which quite sensibly assume that, like parks and clean water, museums and 
cinemas contribute to the quality of urban <fe (Liu 1976, Rosengren 1984). 

An alternative interpretation makes a sharp distinction between popular and 
elite culture and posits a connection betwezn popular culture and decadent, 
even dangerous, social conditions. This tradition builds on the early writings 
of de Tocqueville [1834] (1945), Ortega y Gasset [1932] (1950) and Arnold 
[1869] (1950) and is evident in the more -ecent writings of mass cultural 
theorists (Rosenberg 1957, Shils 1978). It 2»pears also to some extent in the 
works of certain critical theorists (Adorno : 285). But Cerulo (1984; see also 
Burrows 1971) demonstrates a connection kketween classical music and dis- 
cordant social conditions and so raises questions about the assumption that it 
is only the banal or inferior qualities of popular culture that reflect or 
contribute to social pathology. 

Messner & Blau (1987) explored these izsues using empirical data on the 
prevelance of popular culture. They found that rates of violent crime are 
higher in communities where forms of popu.ar culture are enjoyed outside the 
home, such as where cinemas are most prevzlent, while rates of violent crime 
are lower in places where greater numbers Œ people are engaged in watching 
television, a form of popular culture that kezps them at home. The explana- 
tion is not that television is edifying and cinemas corrupting. Rather, the 
opportunities for most forms of violent crirze are increased the more people 
provide criminals with opportunities for burglaries, assaults, and murders by 
being in public places and leaving their homes unattended. In a related paper, 
Blau (19882) reports that while there is evicence that many forms of popular 
culture are related to social pathology, incliding high rates of divorce and 
crime, the reason is that much economic inequality fosters both these various 
forms of pathology and a high collective Gemand for popular culture. This 
result is interpreted to indicate that popul=r culture provides escape from 
frustration arising from economic inequalities of modern capitalism, a conclu- 
sion that is consistent with the writings of marxian cultural theorists, includ- 
ing Harap (1949), Althusser (1971), Hargreaves (1982), and Chambers 
(1985, 1986). 

To a great extent the debates about the s-cial functions of art and culture 
hinge on moral interpretations of their worth rather than on evidence from 
systematic research. However, given the recent revival of theoretical interest 
in the role of culture in furthering social it:egration or in providing escape 
from alienating economic and social condi&ons (Brantlinger 1983, Rojeck 
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1985), it is hoped that quantitative investigators, who have tended to avoid 
this area, will be challenged. While problems of inference from ecological 
data have probably deterred investigators in the past, developments in other 
fields of sociology dealing with this issue, such as criminology, suggest these 
can be resolved. 


As A Marker of Class Differences 


As Johan Huizinga (1955:180) observed, before the Renaissance art had no 
intrinsic worth; it was a means by which the taste for luxury could be 
satisfied, and it was used to impress upon others the importance of social 
station. Social historians (Antal 1948, Haskell 1963) have clarified how 
elites, as connoisseurs, have since helped to shape the conventions of art and 
in so doing to establish their social worth, while advancing the prospects for 
the fine arts and for artists. Wealth, according to Grafia (1971) has a special 
place in the annals of art; “equality, aside from its virtues (and in addition to 
its vices) places special obstacles in the way of art” (Grafia 1971:113). The 
importance of art for establishing the moral worth of wealth—and the im- 
portance of wealth for establishing the moral worth of art—is not, however, 
universally recognized. For example, before the nineteenth century in the 
United States, the aristocratic tradition of art collecting was not keenly 
important nor was the display of wealth socially approved. Since main 
cultural values centered on puritan simplicity (Lynes 1949, Barzun 1958, Shi 
1985), ostentatious life styles failed to provide legitimation of class standing. 
Everyone’s tastes, as Mrs. Trollope (1832) observed, were equally inferior. 
Nevertheless, when American economic elites discovered the value of the 
arts as a means both of symbolizing their own dominance and of establishing 
an emblem of their public munificence, the link between inequality and art 
became also firmly entrenched in American life (Miller 1966, Domhoff 1967, 
Horowitz 1976, Burt 1977, Meyer 1979, Baltzell 1979, DiMaggio 1982). 
These studies of the importance of institutionalized elites for art are con- 
sistent with Bourdieu’s (1984) conclusions about the way in which cultural 
interests provide individuals and families with “cultural capital,” or symbolic 
prestige that accompanies participation in high culture and becomes an invest- 
ment for the present as well as for the future (see also Lamont & Lareau 
1987). Bourdieu’s book Distinction is clearly one of the most important 
contributions to the sociology of culture within the past decade, for he 
indicates new ways of considering class reproduction and class solidarity as 
well as the functional significance of art in people’s daily lives. Using 
microlevel data, he suggests the way in which class inequalities are linked to 
the development of the elite arts at the. macro level. Such findings, moreover, 
are consistent with the results of studies of arts audiences and their class 
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origins (Robinson 1977, Marsden et al 1282, DiMaggio & Useem 1983, 
National Research Center of the Arts 1984). 

A difficulty with the premise underlying historical studies, as well as with 
the extrapolation of Bourdieu's conclusions to the function of art in larger 
society, is the suggestion of empirical e-idence that in modern capitalist 
societies cultural development is fostered not by tiny elites or by much 
inequality, but by a substantial middle class with relatively little socioeco- 
nomic inequality. In other words, while irdividuals may accrue social pres- 
tige by exhibiting cultural sophistication, the development of culture on a 
grand scale may depend on the widespreac distribution of social, economic, 
and educational resources, not the concerération of them. 


Art as a Public Entitlement 


It was Darwin's argument that.beauty played a special role in natural selec- 
tion; but aestheticians and biologists have ended to disagree, distinguishing 
between activities that are functional and those that are experienced as 
aesthetic (see Fuller 1983). The debate abot whether art is a public good has 
an ad hominem quality similar to most furctional arguments, but the debate 
itself has far from trivial consequences because various positions have bearing 
on funding policies. Keynes' (see Heilbrun 1984) early view was that art 
could not survive on its own and as a met good deserved public support. 
Currently, governments of most European countries provide about 50% of the 
operating budgets for nonprofit arts organizations, while in the United States 
this is closer to 17% (Hodsoll 1985). The acguments against state support are 
varied, with some maintaining that providi-g people with pleasure is not the 
function of the state (Banfield 1984), while others suggest that the rich who 
are the primary beneficiaries of the arts shculd, and already do, provide the 
main financial support (Feld et al 1983). Stil others contend that state support 
stifles artistic freedom (Zukin 1982). At least one empirical study (Blau 
1988b) indicates that even at modest levels, US federal funding of the arts has 
largely benefical results, stimulating the growth of arts activities (especially 
beriéfiting cities with relatively few cultural facilities) and increasing the 
likelihood of innovation. Contrary to most impressions, cultural subsidization 
does not appear to augment the bureaucracies of local arts organizations. 


ART AS CONVENTION 


The major approaches already reviewed dc not challenge the notion that art 
resides in a special domain, although most ®© tend to ignore or simply take for 
granted the notion that art has unique importance. In other words, they respect 
the claims of the aestheticians but bypass the implications of their conception. 
As noted above, there is a third approach taat challenges art’s special status 
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altogether, redefining it in purely social terms. In an early paper, Danto 
(1964) argued that the very moment that an artist declared a necktie a work of 
art, the distinction between philosophy of art and art broke down. One could 
also argue that Danto's observation of the significance of this "event" signaled 
a collusion between philosophy and sociology, for the essential premise of the 
“institutional theory of art" is that art is simply a social definition. While this 
approach has been quite controversial in philosophical circles, it is, as de- 
veloped by Howard Becker (1974, 1982), quite reasonable as a sociological 
perspective on art that further extends the general implications of labeling and 
exchange theories. 

His approach demonstrates how conventions govern the production, the 
labels, and the markets for art. To wit, "Artistic conventions cover all the 
decisions that must be made with respect to works produced. . . ., dictate the 
materials to be used ... ., dictate the abstractions . . ., dictate the form. . . ., 
suggest the appropriate dimensions of a work. . . ., regulate the relations 
between artists and audience. . . ." (Becker 1982:29). One important implica- 
tion of this approach is that the distinctions between elite, commercial, and 
popular art become as arbitrary as the rules that are in play at the moment. 
Another is that art-making is as ordinary a job as any other. Moreover, the 
potential for stylistic change is fully appreciated within this approach since the 
standards for technique and for quality are as flexible as the social arrange- 
ments will permit (Moulin 1987, see also Ackerman 1969, Fine 1983, Clignet 
1985). Tradition carries no great restraint. A main contribution of Becker's is 
that he makes art as accessible to study as the matters sociologists ordinarily 
do study, such as, for example, social deviance, the acquisition of an occupa- 
tional identity, the norms of cooperation, and the transformation of social 
relations over time. And, by demonstrating that artmaking is indeed an 
ordinary activity, involving social cooperation and social choices, he has 
helped to legitimate its study within the discipline of sociology, while retain- 
ing links with humanistic scholarship. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND THE POSSIBILITY 
OF SYNTHESIS 


The Traditional Approach 


The predominant emphases of these various "peopled approaches" to the 
sociology of art, as already described, are probably a reaction to a highly 
ambitious but in many ways naive approach that dominated the field in the 
1950s and early 1960s. Art, viewed as something indistinguishable from 
cultural values generally, was interpreted in terms of social structure, and its 
development, in turn, was considered to reflect and help explain change and 
persistence in the social structure. This approach was largely Parsonian (see 
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Parsons 1951) in character, but also joined the concerns of humanistic dis- 
ciplines and the social sciences, including psychology, sociology, and an- 
thropology. It was tremendously appealing due to its broad scope and stimu- 
lated important theoretical undertakings (Lewenthal 1961, Kavolis 1968, see 
also Sorokin 1937). Generally, it provided the framework for some important 
empirical analyses of the relationship between societal characteristics and art 
styles, such as the way in which econonzc expansion was anticipated by 
changes in pottery styles (McClelland 1961]. and the relationship between the 
social division of labor and the complexity cf art styles (Fischer 1961, Lomax 
1968). 

One shortcoming of this approach is its toa-ready acceptance of the premise 
that art is a mirror of the social order (for a critical review see Peterson 1979). 
Further, there is no clear distinction between the intended or attributed 
meanings of art products, local norms, and macro cultural values. 


In New Directions 


While it can be justifiably argued that socio. gy still lacks a consensus about 
how such analytical distinctions are to be nade, the issue is at the core of 
recent theoretical work. Contrasting analytical schemes particularly relevant 
for cultural studies can be found in ethnomethodology (Fine 1979), cultural 
semiotics (Bergesen 1984, Gottdiener 1983), linguistics (Bernstein 1975), 
anthropology (Douglas 1986, Varenne 1926, Lévi-Strauss 1964, also see 
Gerbrands 1957). In different ways, these approaches invite us to consider the: 
knotty issues in distinguishing the micro ftom the macro realms, and also 
those considering how culture and social szucture intersect. While there is 
hardly agreement here, such approaches nevertheless suggest alternative ways 
students of the arts can begin to examine how meanings are constructed at the 
societal level and at local levels, and how these meanings are implicated in 
institutionalized practices. 

As a concrete example, Douglas's (198€! work is useful since such dis- 
tinctions are critical in her attempt to demor-strate the self-sustaining balance 
between local autonomy and the dominance of large legitimated institutions. 
The classificatory categories of powerful institutions are inescapable as they 
confer identities, establish schemes for cultural and moral choices, and shape 
the processes that influence the nature and =equence of social action. Local 
domains of meaning, she suggests, are especially significant in complex 
societies because the greater array of institutions allows for greater choice 
than in simple societies. This modification of Foucault’s (1986) cultural 
theory allows a certain flexibility in that it szecifies how institutions mediate 
between individual practice and prevailing cultural meanings, and at the same 
time avoids the problems of earlier cultural tt zories that assumed a close bond 
between societal structure and cultural valuez (for example, Sorokin 1937). It 
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thus escapes common problems of tautology inherent in varieties of cultural 
theory (for example, Barthes 1983). 

Another broad theoretical approach that clarifies the articulation of cultural 
meanings, institutions, and practices is provided by Elias (1978, Elias & 
Dunning 1986). His main thesis is that with the increasing centralization of 
the state and the advancing interdependencies between classes and between 
institutions, social life is increasingly modulated by uniform cultural con- 
straints—on, for example, leisure activities, manners, and other social cus- 
toms. While this means the domination of conduct and sentiment, it also, 
paradoxically, entails the democratization of leisure and social relations; as all 
people are sufficiently “mannered,” participation in cultural life becomes a 
universal right. The "price" that is paid for equality and civility is, in short, 
universal subjugation to institutional control. Extrapolating from Elias's work 
on sports and athletics, one would predict the democratization of art, as 
well—a prediction that is counter to the conclusions of studies of personal 
tastes (Bourdieu 1984), of audience characteristics (DiMaggio & Useem 
1983), and to observations about the nature of patronage in the modern state 
(Lynes 1949, Zolberg 1983, Couch 1983). These issues will be considered 
again after reviewing recent studies of change carried out by sociologists and 
cultural historians. 


Cultural Change 


Empirical studies of cultural change, though narrower in focus than the 
theoretical work of, for example, Douglas, Elias, or Williams, rest on many 
of the same assumptions. For example, art styles are often considered to 
operate as codes, linking institutions with individuals and practice. This 
makes possible an interpretive grasp of the symbolic significance of art while 
accounting for the discrepancies or the congruencies between large-scale 
institutionalized patterns and local ones. Moreover, there is a common con- 
cern in the writings of cultural theorists and in the: work of investigators of 
cultural change about the way in which legitimation plays a role in establish- 
ing class-based cultural practices. These fairly general observations can be 
illustrated by a.few main examples. 

Art styles, according to most sociologists, do not develop, at least not 
entirely, according to their own logic. One basis for this conclusion is the 
research findings of the work carried out under the rubric of the ‘production of 
culture' approach, already discussed. Another source of support for this 
assumption comes from historical studies of institutional and stylistic change. 
Thus, in their classic study of the origins of French Impressionism, White & 
White (1965) find that the French Academy was so extremely successful in 
the 1880s in attracting and training artists that eventually there were few 
opportunities within the virtually saturated system. This not only encouraged 
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stylistic innovation outside the established official tradition, it also stimulated 
the growth of private galleries and indepe-dent collectors, creating entirely 
new markets for painters and, eventually. .new tastes among the buying 
public. In a more recent investigation, Crane (1987) shows how a similar 
development occurred in New York between the early 1940s and the 1970s, 
illustrating how the very success of a style will often lead to its own undoing. 
(For alternative explanations of stylistic change addressing the manipulative 
or cooptive role of various patrons, see Pczgioli 1968 and Guilbaut 1983.) 

Other explanations of change in style focus on generational change in the 
population or among artists. In general terms, Balfe (1981) demonstrates how 
temporal change will have effects on art regardless of artistic traditions. Each 
generation has a different relationship to ex:sting art styles than the previous 
generation had; this inevitably alters the rzlationship between viewers and 
artists and, in turn, sets in motion the dynamic of stylistic change. Also 
stressing demographic patterns, Levy (19&0) documents how the turnover 
among playwrights from different social end political backgrounds creates 
over time successive waves of theatrical azproaches. 

Challenged perhaps by the prospect of ssmdying change far removed from 
present or recent times, social scientists incrzasingly turn to earlier periods for 
which the question of origins is of interest. Three studies provide important, 
but greatly different, examples of historica. studies of art. Mukerji's (1983) 
book From Graven Images examines specific critical periods in preindustrial 
and industrializing Europe to demonstrate the complex interactions between 
cultural tastes, economic production, and style. One of her counterintuitive 
results is that in the early stages of industrialization mass production was at 
least as responsible for differentiated cultural tastes as were class distinctions. 
A second conclusion is that after the introduction of mass production, man- 
ufacturers preferred competition for differer.: cultural products, but neverthe- 
less market successes stimulated mass consimer markets which in turn un- 
dermined distinctive elite culture. 

In his meticulous study of seventeenth. century Delft, economist John 
Montias (1982) traces the development of ihe production of arts and crafts. 
His conclusion is that a diversity of craft workers as well as a complex 
occupational structure stimulated art develcpments. Raising important ques- 
tions about prevailing assumptions concernimz preindustrial class relations, he 
writes, “a loosely structured society in wh ch talented individuals born in 
handicraft masters' families had easy access to educated upper class people 
helped to create a favorable environment for the development of the arts" 
(Montias 1982: 330). 

An interesting strategy that permits exar-ining the interaction between a 
given work of art and its changing cultura. milieux is to focus on original 
productions and their revivals. Griswold (1936) traces two English theatrical 
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genres, city comedies and revenge tragedies, between 1576 and 1980. Cultur- 
al objects, she contends, reflect both their original meanings and the meanings 
with which they are invested by their new audiences, producers, and broader 
social context. In this way Griswold dissects the particular salient social 
concerns from their more universal ones, while simultaneously evaluating the 
nature of the changing production system and interpretations of the play- 
wrights’ original intentions. 

One of the objectives of these various studies is to identify the chief 
mechanisms of change. While there is little agreement about what they are, 
there is a general understanding that a tension exists and also a complementar- 
ity between the forces that govern large-scale processes, such as those that 
affect changes in production methods, institutional arrangements, and de- 
mographic composition of the population, and those that govern small-scale 
processes, such as those influencing public perceptions and social arrange- 
ments (see Laslett 1980). 


A Revisionist View of the Relation of Art to Society — 


A substantial number of marxian and nonmarxian cultural historians conclude 
that major class divisions which once could account for great differences in 
cultural practices and for the hegemonic cultural domination of the upper 
classes are increasingly less significant for understanding the conditions of 
cultural development. And, while the emphasis is on cultural convergence, a 
variety of interpretations are given by historians. Some have emphasized 
national economic integration and the growth of a middle class (Allen 1983, 
Rosenzweig 1983, Hall 1984); others, the centralized authority structures 
(Minihan 1977, Lears 1981, Trachtenberg 1982, Fox & Lears 1983); still 
others, the importance of a common culture in a diverse society (Barth 1980). 

Whatever the specific emphasis, the implication is that powerful in- 
stitutions have connected the masses and the elites. These connections have 
been brought about by standardization and large-scale organizations, as well 
as by the declining differences in education. There are two relevant empirical 
consequences of these changes. The first is that traditionally distinctive 
cultural realms of high and popular art have lost their separate identities, a 
point suggested by Gans (1985), Blau (19862), and DiMaggio (1987b). The 
second is that relative inequality and the concentration of wealth no longer 
foster elite art, as has been true historically. In a cross-sectional analysis Blau 
(1986b) demonstrates that both popular and elite cultural institutions are 
promoted in cities where there are relatively much equality and high levels of 
education. Panel analyses of change between 1970 and 1980 (P. M. Blau et al 
1986, Blau 1988b) confirm these findings and also show that declining levels 
of inequality, as well as low inequality, independently, increase the in- 
stitutional supply of art. While such quantitative analyses of art fail to ground 
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the findings in a meaningful framework zf interpretation, they are com- 
plementary to the cultural historical studies that do provide such a framework. 
At the same time, they conflict with the comzlusions of Bourdieu (1984) and 
of research on audiences that reports moderate to strong relationships between 
class standing and participation in high cult-re. The very contradiction illus- 
trates the potential value for sociology of the arts of addressing simulta- 
neously cultural opportunities, structural fzatures of the social order, and 
individual interests and cultural preferences. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The sociology of the arts, most would agree. has no main theoretical perspec- 
tive and certainly, on the whole, has lagged b2hind other fields in sociology in 
adopting state-of-the-art techniques of data collection and quantitative analy- 
sis. The field is, nevertheless, characterized by a number of fascinating 
theoretical problems and controversies tha- are beginning to emerge with 
some clarity. I have attempted to illustrate instances of divergent theoretical 
positions (for example, the difference between situating art products in in- 
stitutionalized conventions and seeing ther: as governed by large-scale im- 
personal forces) and instances of research conclusions that have opposite 
implications because some are based on studies of personal preferences and 
others are based on studies of institutions. There is no question, in my mind, 
that theoretical controversy and empirical diszrepancies stimulate new inquir- 
ies and the advancement of a field. 

The potential for grappling with major theoretical issues is inherent in the 
topic of art. More than most fields in sociology, culture has one strong 
dragline in the realm of social structure (tkat is, for example, institutional 
arrangements, the class structure, commerce and production) and another 
dragline in the realm of meaning (for example, communication, symbols, 
values). This makes it possible to develor a clearer understanding of the 
relations among meaning, structure, and cultare. (To be sure, the sociology of 
science and the sociology of religion have ¢.milar potential advantages, but 
the world of science is small, and religious exientations are far more focused 
than cultural orientations.) In this essay I hzve argued, in a way consistent 
with the perspective of Raymond Williams 11982), that the advance of the 
field depends on greater attention to the largzr institutional forces implicated 
in culture and cultural change as well as the meanings of art and the 
structural milieux in which it is produced. Th= retreat from grand theory in the 
1970s to more modest studies had one unfortunate consequence; the sociology 
of the arts became predominantly a study af people and of peopled social 
arrangements. The main benefit, however, was that investigations dealing 
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with, for example, art occupations and artistic conventions brought a certain 
visibility and legitimacy to the field it may not have otherwise had. 

In addition to the opportunities of exploiting a topic that so elegantly 
bridges structure and culture, explanation and interpretation, students of the 
arts have a unique advantage when they undertake historical studies because 
cultural artifacts and records about them are relatively well preserved. Such 
data make it possible to study change and to clarify causal processes, and they 
also provide opportunities for testing theory and hypotheses that can be tested 
only in limited ways with cross-sectional and contemporaneous data. That 
many practitioners in the field are "closet" humanists is a great advantage 
when dealing with archival materials for historical studies. A broad, humanis- 
tic orientation is helpful in the most specialized research on culture, whether 
that research be historical or not, for such an orientation provides a frame of 
reference that is probably essential in a field with such open-ended theoretical 
possibilities. 

Probably the most contentious issue of all once hinged on the definition of 
art. While many sociologists accepted traditional definitions employed by 
aestheticians, others considered the popular arts to hold more promise for 
study as they are linked to day-to-day activities and could be extended to 
studies of leisure and the media; still others maintained that the arts are part of 
a larger domain of culture and expressive symbols. However, these defini- 
tional controversies that once seemed so important have receded as work has 
forged ahead on investigations for which the question, "What is art?" matters 
less. Such investigations center on, for example, cultural change, symbol 
production, historical variation in cultural institutions, the social conditions of 
artistic developments, and the role of culture in legitimating political and 
economic power. These reflect humanistic concerns, "unpeopled" topics 
though they may be. 
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Abstract 


This chapter reviews the recent literature on social support and health and its 
relation to preexisting research and theory in the areas of social networks and 
social integration. We identify crucial directions for future theoretical and 
empirical work, focusing on the need to better understand the structures and 
processes through which social relationships affect human health and well- 
being. Two elements of social relationship structure are distinguished: (a) 
social integration, which refers to the existence or quantity of social rela- 
tionships, and (b) social network structure, referring to the structural proper- 
ties that characterize a set of relationships. We further identify three social 
processes through which these structures may have their effects: (i) social 
support, which pertains to the emotionally or instrumentally sustaining quality 
of social relationships; (ii) relational demands and conflict, referring to the 
negative or conflictive aspects of social relationships; and (iii) social regula- 
tion or control, referring to the controlling or regulating quality of social 
relationships. We also consider the social (as well as psychological and 
biological) determinants of levels and consequences of relationship structures 
and processes. In conclusion, we discuss the relevance of research and theory 
on social relationships and health to current demographic trends and public 
policy concerns. 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of social support, especially in relation to health, has emerged 
seemingly out of nowhere in the last decade. A search of the Social Science 
Citation Index for articles with social support in the title revealed an average 
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of only two such articles per year from 1972 to 1976. The next five years saw 
an almost exponential growth in the number of such articles, to 43 in 1981, 
with continued though more linear growth over the next five years, to 83 in 
1986. 

The burgeoning literature has not, howeser, produced a clear definition of 
social support. Rather, social support end related terms such as social 
networks and social integration are used often interchangeably as general 
rubrics for a broad range of phenomena, generally dealing with consequences 
of social relationships for individual healtk and well-being. Throughout this 
chapter, we use the generic label of social -elationships as an umbrella term 
for these various contructs (i.e. social supzort, social integration, and social 
networks) which we will define and distimeuish later in this chapter. 

The recent literature on social support & clearly related theoretically and 
empirically to longstanding sociological lizratures on social integration and 
isolation. Yet the major contributors in the recently burgeoning literature on 
social support have been psychosocially criented health scientists, with the 
literature dominated numerically by articEs from the health sciences and, 
increasingly, psychology. However, socickogists have an important role to 
play if the study of this inherently sociolczical phenomenon is to advance 
beyond its current state. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON SOCAL SUPPORT 


Recent scientific interest in social support drives largely from lectures by two 
distinguished physician epidemiologists v-th strong psychosocial interests 
and expertise—John Cassel’s (1976) Wade -Iampton Frost Memorial Lecture 
to the American Public Health Association and Sidney Cobb's (1976) Presi- 
dential Address to the Psychosomatic Society. Cassel and Cobb each re- 
viewed extant studies to demonstrate the cextrality of social relationships and 
supports to the maintenance of health, empl asizing their potential to moderate 
or buffer potentially deleterious health ei'ects of psychosocial stress and 
perhaps of other health hazards (also see Czplan 1974 and Caplan & Killilea 
1976). Their papers stimulated new resea—h on the impact of social rela- 
tionships on all aspects of health as well s subsequent reviews of relevant 
studies conducted both before and after 197 (See Berkman 1985, Broadhead 
et al 1983, Cohen & Syme 1985, Cohen & Wills 1985, House 1981, Kessler 
& McLeod 1985, and Turner 1983 for some of the better and more recent 
reviews, and Israel & Rounds 1987 for = review of reviews). This new 
research and the rediscovery of the relevence of other pre-1976 work to 
current concerns have sharpened our understanding of how, when, and why 
social relationships and supports do and dc not affect health; they have also 
defined new issues for future investigatior 
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The last decade of work on social relationships and health has focused 
heavily on two issues: (a) whether the quantity and quality of social rela- 
tionships are causally related to health; and (b) whether social relationships 
benefit health principally via buffering (also termed moderating or interactive) 
effects on the relationship between stress and health or via main (or additive) 
effects on health. 

Cassel (1976), Cobb (1976), and Caplan (1974) all emphasize that much or 
most of the beneficial health effects of social relationships are due to their 
buffering properties in the presence of stress, hence the label social support, 
and some (Kaplan et al 1977:49) even assert that “social supports are likely to 
be protective fof health] only in the presence of stressful circumstances." 
Thus, much of the subsequent literature focused on the issue of buffering vs 
main effects. Literature reviews by the first author and others (e.g. House 
1981, House & Kahn 1985, Cohen & Wills 1985) reveal that, while neither 
type of support effect is found uniformly, few if any studies fail to find 
evidence for either main or buffering effects of social relationships on health.! 
Thus, it now seems that the more appropriate research question is not whether 
both effects exist, but when, how, and why each occurs. 

At this point, we would hypothesize that buffering effects are most often 
found when there is a strong stressor to which people with varying degrees of 
involvement in social relationships are exposed, or when the measure of 
social relationships is phrased in terms of buffering (e.g. "How much are 
people helpful in times of stress?"). Reviews of nonexperimental studies by 
Cohen & Wills (1985) and Kessler & McLeod (1985) find evidence of 
buffering effects primarily in studies using measures of perceived availability 
of support in times of need or stress. Measures of the existence of social 
relationships more often produce only main effects, although being married 
considered by itself produces buffering effects in three of four studies re- 
viewed by Cohen & Wills (1985:Table 1). Retrospective measures of the 
actual provision of support in the face of stress show mixed relationships with 
health and well-being, probably because they are confounded with the sever- 
ity of stress. Longitudinal studies, with appropriate controls for stress levels, 
should find clearer evidence of beneficial effects of supportive behavior in the 


!See House (1981:30-40 and Appendix A), Finney et al (1984), and Wheaton (1985) for 
discussions of the conceptual and methodological issues in the distinction between buffering and 
main effects, and Cohen & Wills (1985), House (1981: Ch. 3), and Kessler & McLeod (1985) for 
evaluations of the evidence. We would argue that buffering effects are difficult to detect in the 
type of study typical in the existing literature—cross-sectional, nonexperimental surveys (see 
House 1981:Appendix B). Buffering effects may be absorbed into main effects in such studies, 
but experimental studies of animals and humans consistently find evidence of buffering effects. 
Thus, the existing literature probably provides a conservative estimate of the actual prevalence of 
buffering effects. 
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face of stress. The relevance of the type of support or relationship to the 
problem or stress may also determine the l-Kelihood of observing a buffering 
effect (Cohen & Wills 1985). 

Some have argued that the apparent br=fering and even main effects of 
social relationships on health are actually spurious methodological artifacts, 
due to the confounding of measures or the existence of an underlying factor 
(e.g. personal attributes such as social skills or personal competence) which 
determines levels both of health and of sozial relationships or support (e.g. 
Gore 1981, Heller 1979, Thoits 1982). Witile these arguments merit careful 
consideration, evidence discussed below zaggests that they cannot explain 
away the repeatedly observed associations between social relationships and 
health. 

Twice in the past decade the first author has reviewed all articles in the 
Social Science Citation Index with the term “social support" in their titles. 
Our basic assessment of that literature, stased at several points (House 1981, 
1986, 1987), remains essentially unalterec: 


Evidence that social support can reduce morbidity and mortality, lessen exposure to 
psychosocial stress and perhaps other health hazaz-is, and buffer the impact of stress on 
health is now-available from diverse types of stuc:es: laboratory experimental studies of 
animals as well as humans, cross-sectional and. retrospective field studies of human 
populations, and growing numbers of longitudine: or prospective field studies as well. 
Although the results of individual studies are usual% open to alternative interpretations, the 
patterns of results across the full range of studies sxongly suggests that what are variously 
termed social relationships, social networks, anc social support have important causal 
effects on health, exposure to stress, and the relaticaship between stress and health (House 
1987:136). 


Of all the evidence, the most equivoca. is the evidence that social rela- 
tionships have beneficial effects on morbidity. There are two possible expla- 
nations for this equivocation. (a) Studies cf morbidity generally focus on a 
particular disease while studies of mortalit* suggest that the effects of social 
ties are more general in character. (b) The genesis and progression of diseases 
follow different temporal pathways, but studies of morbidity generally fail to 
take temporal factors into consideration. 

Recent prospective studies of mortality in community populations have 
been especially compelling in demonstrating the power of social relationships 
as determinants of health and in identifyimg important directions for future 
research. Although sociologists and epidemiologists beginning with Durk- 
heim (1897[1951]) have recognized that mortality and morbidity are signifi- 
cantly higher among the more socially isolated than among the more socially 
integrated, especially the unmarried vs the married (e.g. Carter & Glick 1970, 
Kitigawa & Hauser 1973, Gove 1972, 1973), the causal direction of these 
associations and the processes or mechanisms underlying them have remained 
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ambiguous. The recent prospective mortality studies have markedly reduced 
such ambiguities. The prospective design of the mortality studies, the strik- 
ingly consistent findings, and the ability of these studies to highlight impor- 
tant areas for future research on social relationships and health lead us to focus 
in greater detail on these studies of social relationships and mortality. 


Prospective Studies of Community Populations 


In the first major prospective study on social relationships and mortality, 
Berkman & Syme (1979) reported data from a probability sample of 2229 
men and 2496 women, who were aged 30-69 when interviewed in 1965 in 
Alameda County, California. The data included measures of the presence or 
absence of four types of social ties in 1965— marriage, contacts with extended 
family and friends, church membership, and other formal and informal group 
affiliations. Each of these four types of social relationships predicted the rate 
of mortality over the succeeding nine years. Each effect was independent of 
the others, and the more intimate ties of marriage and contact with family and 
friends were stronger predictors of mortality rates than were church and group 
membership. Àn overall "Social Network" Index, which weighted the in- 
timate ties more heavily, remained a significant predictor of mortality (with a 
relative risk ratio of about 2.0 for persons low vs high on the Social Network 
Index) in multivariate analyses, which controlled for self-reports in 1965, of 
physical health status, socioeconomic status, cigarette smoking, alcohol con- 
sumption, level of physical activity, obesity, race, life satisfaction, and use of 
preventive health services. 
House et al (1982) replicated and extended the Alameda County results in a 
` study of 1322 men and 1432 women who were aged 35-69 at the time of their 
initial interview and physical examination in 1967-1969. This study was part 
of the Tecumseh (Michigan) Community Health Study. These data included 
three major classes of social relationships and activities—(a) intimate social 
relationships (e.g. marital status, visits with friends and relatives), (b) formal 
organizational involvements outside of work (e.g. attending church), and (c) 
active leisure pursuits involving social contact (e.g. attending classes or 
spectator events such as movies and sporting events). Composite indexes of 
these relationships and activities (as well as a number of individual com- 
ponents) were inversely related to mortality over the succeeding 10—12 year 
follow-up period, net of the effects of age and a wide range of biomedi- 
cally assessed (e.g. levels of blood pressure, cholesterol, and respiratory 
function and electrocardiograms) as well as self-reported risk factors of 
mortality. These relationships were generally stronger in Tecumseh among 
men than among women, and they were generally weakened more among 
women than among men by controls for age and other risk factors for 
mortality. Adjusted for all risk factors, the relative risk ratios of death among 
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persons with low levels of social relationsk ps and activities (relative to those 
with high levels) were about 2.0-3.0 among men and 1.5-2.0 among women. 

Blazer (1982) reported similar results for a broader set of measures of social 
relationships and supports in an older an- smaller cohort of 331 men and 
women in Durham County, North Carolina, who were aged 65 and over at the 
beginning of the 30-month study period. Again, baseline indexes of three 
types of social relationships and support—(2) roles and attachments available, 
(b) frequency of interactions with friends cad relatives, and (c) perception of 
social support —Uwere each inversely associ=ted with mortality (again with the 
proportion dying among persons with low E-vels of social relationships two to 
three times the proportion among persons “ith high levels) over the succeed- 
ing 30 months, net of ten self-reported bæeline risk factors of mortality. 

Schoenbach et al (1986) provided yet another replication and extension of 
the preceding results in their analyses of 20:9 older adults (mean age = 54) in 
the Evans County (Georgia) Cardiovascular Epidemiologic Study. Data from 
medical examinations and sociologic interviews taken in 1967-1969 were 
used to predict mortality and survival experience through May 31, 1980. 
Using items and indexes similar to thos» of Berkman & Syme (1979), 
Schoenbach et al (1986) found a social zetwork index similar to that of 
Berkman Syme significantly predictive of mortality/survival in a proportional 
hazards model net of age and major biomedical as well as self-reported risk 
factors of mortality. The Evans County rzsults were weaker than those in 
Tecumseh and Alameda County, though ir Tecumseh the relative risks were 
greater for males than females, especially among whites. 

The basic pattern of the results of these American studies has been repli- 
cated in three Swedish studies. In 1973 TibElin, Welin and associates (Tibblin 
et al 1986, Welin et al 1985) first studied two cohorts of men, one born in 
1913 and the other in 1923; living in Got-enberg, Sweden's second Jargest 
city. In both cohorts, subsequent mortality through 1982 was inversely related 
to the number of persons in the household and the men's level of social and 
outside home activities at the time of tte 1973 baseline interviews and 
examinations. These effects remained ‘significant net of age and baseline 
levels of systolic blood pressure and serum cholesterol, smoking habits, and 
perceived health status. 

Orth-Gomer et al (1986) analyzed the mc-tality experience through 1981 of 
a random sample of 17,433 Swedish men a-d women, aged 29—74 at the time 
of their interview, in the 1976 or 1977 Swed-sh Surveys of Living Conditions. 
An 18-item index of frequency of contact wh family, friends, neighbors, and 
coworkers was significantly predictive of subsequent mortality net of age, 
sex, education, employment status, imm. grant status, physical exercise, 
smoking, and health status as indexed t reports of chronic conditions. 
Orth-Gomer et al (1986) also reported rzsults of a prospective study of 
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survival in a combined group of 50 men (aged 40-65) with ischemic heart 
disease (IHD), 50 with elevated IHD risk factors, and 50 normal controls. 
Social activities were again significantly predictive of survival over the next 
eight years, with the most isolated men especially at risk. Ruberman et al 
(1984) report similar results for a group of American survivors of myocardial 
infarction. 


Overview of Results of Prospective Studies 


The consistency and strength of the results in these prospective studies, and 
the literally life or death nature of the outcome, suggest that social rela- 
tionships are very consequential for health. In contrast to the causal ambiguity 
of earlier research, the prospective designs of these studies and their extensive 
controls for potentially confounding psychosocial and biomedical variables 
make it almost certain that social relationships have a causal impact on health. 
The crude nature of the measures of social relationships, however, leaves 
indeterminate what aspects, structures, or processes of social relationships are 
most consequential for health. Yet the consistent patterns in the results across 
studies are suggestive in these regards. 

First, all of the prospective studies reviewed here find that the physical 
health impact of social relationships is quite nonspecific. The principal de- 
pendent variable in all studies is mortality from all causes, and no study finds 
significant variation in the effect of social relationships across different causes 
of death. Given broad evidence of mental health effects of social relationships 
and supports as well, future attempts to explain how and why social rela- 
tionships and supports affect health must account for the apparent nonspeci- 
fity of outcome. 

Second, the association of social relationships with mortality tends to be 
curvilinear, especially for men in smaller communities. Very low levels of 
Social relationships, suggesting social isolation, appear to be particularly 
deleterious to health, while variations in levels of social relationships and 
supports above a moderate threshold are less consequential (see Blazer 1982; 
Orth-Gomer et al 1986). 

Third, the strength and nature of the effect of social relationships on 
mortality varies across the communities and populations studied. The results 
are strongest and most linear for men and women in urban communities (i.e. 
Alameda County, California, and Gothenberg, Sweden). In less urban set- 
tings (e.g. Tecumseh, Michigan, and Evans County, Georgia), the results 
become weaker for women and more nonlinear for men. Social relationships 
may be more prevalent and pervasive in smaller communities, especially for 
women who may experience meaningful social interactions in the course of 
such daily activities as shopping or childcare (at least at the time these studies 
were done in the 1960s and early 1970s). Thus, measures of social rela- 
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tionships and supports in smaller commun ties may have less variance, es- 
pecially in the critical lower ranges and fo^ women. Hypotheses such as this 
as well as the effect of between-community variations in mean levels of social 
involvement, can only be tested in broader regional or national studies—an 
issue to which we return toward the end »f this chapter in discussing the 
determinants of social relationships. 

Finally, the impact of social relationshizs on mortality in these studies is 
generally stronger among men than among women, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Alameda County data. This petern of results is consistent with 
other evidence that being married is more b2neficial to health, and becoming 
widowed more detrimental, for men thar for women (Gove 1972, 1973, 
Helsing & Szklo 1981). On the other hand, women seem to benefit as much or 
more than men from relationships with friends and relatives that tend to run 
along same-sex lines. Thus, both men and omen seem to benefit more from 
relationships with women than relationshigs with men. This hypothesis is 
consistent with evidence that among both raale and female college students, 
time spent interacting with women is inve-sely related to loneliness, while 
time spent interacting with men is unrele ed to loneliness (Wheeler et al 
1983). If relationships with women are m-re supportive or healthful, there 
may be costs, in terms of mental health, fo- example, to women of providing 
such support (Belle 1982; Kessler & McLeod 1985). We return also to these 
issues in discussing the determinants of secial relationships of support. 

In sum, existing research, most notably 2 growing number of prospective 
mortality studies in general populations, auggests that social relationships 
have effects on mortality, and perhaps momidity, which rival those of most 
other known biomedical and psychosocial rik factors. Due generally to a lack 
of appropriate measures of stress and stress-zesponsive aspects of support, the 
prospective mortality studies have estimatzd only additive effects of social 
relationships. However, a variety of othe- studies not reviewed in detail 
here—including retrospective cross-secticaal and short-term longitudinal 
studies of human populations, and experim=ntal studies of animals as well as 
humans—suggest that social relationships zlso buffer the deleterious health 
effects of psychosocial stress and other health hazards. 


Unresolved Issues and Future Directions 


After its first decade of intensive activity, tte study of social relationships in 
relation to health shows great promise. E~en the relatively crude state of 
conceptual and theoretical formulations anc empirical research is a source of 
optimism for the future in two senses. First, if relatively crude theory and 
research have produced rather impressive results, attempts to specify, refine, 
and broaden future theory and research are iixely to have real payoff. Second, 
a broad range of important and interesting poblems remains to be analyzed in 
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the next decades. The problems are psychological and biological as well as 
sociological (see Cohen & Syme 1985), but this chapter focuses on three 
issues of particular relevance to sociology. The study of social relationships 
and support currently needs greater sociological input to complement the 
psychological and biological orientations of the majority of contributors to 
this literature. 

First, we need to better understand the structure of social relationships. 
Terms such as social support, social networks, social integration or isolation, 
and social relationships have been used interchangeably in theoretical dis- 
cussions and have been applied to virtually identical empirical phenomena 
and measures. Only if we specify the real and important distinctions among 
these concepts will we be able to delineate what aspects of social relationships 
have what kind of effects under what conditions, or how these different 
aspects of social relationships are themselves interrelated. 

Second, we need to understand the biopsychosocial processes through 
which social relationships come to affect health.: This chapter focuses on the 
‘social processes that mediate and explain the impact of social relationships or 
support on health. These processes have been relatively neglected in a heavily 
biomedical and psychological literature. 

Third, the literature of the last decade has considered social support (and, 
similarly, social networks or social integration) almost exclusively:as an 
independent, mediating or moderating variable. For both scientific and prac- 
tical or policy reasons, social support, social networks, and social integration 
must also increasingly be viewed as dependent variables. Psychological and 
biomedical scientists have increasingly argued that psychological and perhaps 
even biological factors may be the underlying causes of structures and pro- 
cesses of social relationships. From the perspective of sociology and social 
epidemiology, we argue that social relationships and supports are independent 
causes or determinants of health, and that more attention must be paid to the 
macrosocial structures and processes that give rise to these more microsocial 
relationships and supports. 


STRUCTURES OF SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS AND 
SUPPORT 


The study of social support has mushroomed over the last decade without 
consensus on a theoretical or empirical definition of social support. The 
prospective studies just reviewed have used the terms "social network," 
“social relationships," “social support," “social ties," and "social activity" to 
refer to essentially the same phenomena—the existence, number, and fre- 
quency of social relationships. Despite the frequent use of the term social 
network, none of these studies measures any of the structural characteristics— 
other than perhaps size and frequency of contact—that are the hallmark of 
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social network analysis (e.g. density, reccprocity, multiplexity, etc). Sim- 
ilarly, only one study (Blazer 1982) mezsures what is usually meant by 
support (i.e. the perceived quality of socil relationships), and even in this 
study the majority of measures of socia! relationships assess only their 
existence or the frequency of interaction. 

Future work must first distinguish theoretically and empirically among the 
following three general classes of phenomena or variables, each with multiple 
components or indicators, and must then delineate the causal relationships 
among these variables and their antecedemts and consequences: 

1. Social integrationlisolation refers to the existence or quantity of social 
ties or relationships, which may in turn be distinguished as to type (e.g. 
marital, kin/nonkin) and frequency of cor act. A person's degree of social 
integration/isolation is a function only of tt» number of relationships s/he has 
with other people or the frequency of interaction with those people. It says 
nothing about the structure of those relaticaships or their functional content. 

2. Social network structure refers to the structure which characterizes a set 
of relationships. These structural properties may be either dyadic (characteriz- 
ing the relationship between the focal person and another person, i.e. 
reciprocity, multiplexity, durability) or necvork variables (characterizing the 
relationships among the focal person and .wo or more others, i.e. density, 
homogeneity, multiplexity, or dispersion). Size and frequency of contact, 
often considered social network variables, zre subsumed under our definition 
of social integration (see Hall & Wellmam 1985 for a similar analysis). 

3. Relational content refers to the funcional nature or quality of social 
relationships, which may be distinguishec in terms of source (e.g. spouse, 
friend, coworker, etc.). Social support is one of the important contents or 
qualities of such relationships. Two other important forms of relational 
content are relational demands and conflic= and social regulation or control. 
Support refers to the positive, potentizly health promoting or stress- 
buffering, aspects of relationships such as :istrumental aid, emotional caring 
or concern, and information. In essence. supportive relationships directly 
provide something that people need to say healthy or to adapt to stress. 
Relational demands and conflicts refers to the negative or conflictive aspects 
of relationships that may be deleterious to E»alth. Social regulation or control 
refers to the controlling or regulating quaity of social relationships which, 
depending on the behaviors controlled or regulated, may be either health 
promoting or health damaging. 

These concepts and a set of potential camsal relationships among them and 
other variables are shown in Box C of Fizure 1. Much of the literature on 
“social networks" or "supports," including the prospective mortality studies 
just reviewed, merely documents the impect of social integration on stress 
and/or health. It is often assumed or implied that people with more rela- 
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tionships or more frequent interactions are healthier and live longer because of 
the network structure and/or social content. usually social support, of these 
relationships. But there is usually no direc- evidence for these assumptions, 
and increasingly there is reason to question 3em. Blazer (1982), for example, 
finds that perceived support mediates only »art of the impact of the number 
and frequency of social relationships on mocality. House et al (under review) 
and House et al (1982) both find measures of social integration more con- 
sequential for health than are measures of tk» quality of relationships, though 
these results may be due to special methcdological characteristics of these 
studies. Nevertheless, all three studies inCxate the need to distinguish be- 
tween social integration and support both Zonceptually and empirically. 

Aside from minimal levels of network Sze or interaction frequency, no 
characteristics of social networks are necessarily implied in measures of social 
integration; and despite the many studies :sing the term “social networks" 
(e.g. Berkman & Syme 1979), relatively few actually measure structural 
network properties. In reviewing those that Jo, Israel (1982) concluded that, 
except for network size, “quantitative strucferal and interactional characteris- 
tics of networks have been found to have conflicting associations with well- 
being.” Nevertheless, density, reciprocity. sex composition, and perhaps 
homogeneity seem to be the most promisirz network structure variables for 
future work. Networks of small size, zrong ties, high density, high 
homogeneity, and low dispersion appear tc be helpful in maintaining social 
identity and hence health and well-being ov-comes when these are promoted 
by identity maintenance. However, change In social roles and identities, and 
hence health and well-being during such change, is facilitated by larger 
networks with weaker ties, lower density. and greater social and cultural 
heterogeneity (Hirsch 1980, 1981; Phillips 1981; Stokes 1985; Stokes & 
Levin 1986; Walker et al 1977). Reciproce relationships also appear to be 
more health promotive than relationships rharacterized by an uneven ex- 
change (Gallo 1982). Finally, evidence from the prospective studies reviewed 
above and other studies suggests the impo—ance of the sex composition of 
social networks, since women appear to giv= and receive more support, with 
benefits to others and costs as well as benefits to themselves (Belle 1982, 
Burda et al 1984, Hays & Oxley 1986, Kezsler & McLeod 1984, Reis et al 
1985, Sarason et al 1985). 

In sum, future research needs to distingi-sh conceptually and to measure 
empirically two structures of social relationziips—(a) social integration, and 
(b) social network structure. As indicated in Figure 1, integration or the 
existence and quantity of relationships is ca_sally prior to their formal struc- 
ture. Empirical analysis should elucidate hos much of the impact of integra- 
tion on mortality, health, and well-being is mediated through particular 
characteristics of network structure (versus Ezing direct or mediated by other 
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variables), and whether, when, and to what extent network structure variables 
have effects that are other than spurious products of their association with 
social integration. 


FROM STRUCTURES TO PROCESSES OF SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS AND SUPPORT 


Social Processes of Support, Conflict, and Regulation 


Future research must also determine the extent to which the effects of social 
integration and social networks are mediated through the social or relational 
content of these relationships, including, of course, various sources and 
perhaps types of social support. In addition to social support, two other 
aspects of the functional content of social relationships merit increasing 
attention—relational demands and social conflicts, and social regulation or 
control. Many have argued that concern with the positive or health promoting 
aspects of social relationships should not preclude recognition of their nega- 
tive or health damaging effects (e. g. Antonucci 1985, Rook 1984, Wortman 
1984). Empirical research increasingly suggests that positive and negative 
content can inhere in relationships with either a given individual (e.g. a 
parent) or a class of persons (friends and relatives) and that negative content 
may be more consequential for health (Rook 1984, Fiore et al 1983, House & 
Landis, in preparation). 

Attention is also increasingly directed to the ways in which social integra- 
tion and social networks may control or regulate individuals’ behaviors or 
their thoughts and feelings in ways that generally promote health. Durkheim's 
classic conception of social integration posited that social relationships such 
as marriage, parenthood, religious involvement, and employment promote 
health (e.g. reduce suicide) by providing a sense of meaning and purpose in 
life and by creating a set of constraints or controls on individual behavior. No 
one has explicitly investigated the relationships of a stable sense of meaning 
or purpose to either social integration or mortality, though a stable sense of 
meaning and purpose is one possible explanation of the frequently reported 
association of church attendance with lower morbidity and mortality (Kaplan 
1976, House et al 1982, Berkman & Syme 1979). 

Umberson (1987) posits both indirect and direct forms of social control of 
health behaviors. Indirect social control occurs through self-regulated con- 
formity to social norms due, for example, to a sense of responsibility for 
others. Direct social control occurs as a result of others facilitating or directly 
imposing health-promoting behavior (e.g. controlling the type or amount of 
food available to an individual), or their regulating or sanctioning health- 
damaging behavior such as smoking or excessive drinking. 
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The social regulation perspective overlaps with some conceptions of social 
support but differs in the underlying operative mechanism. The support 
perspective is generally considered to inc ude the provision of instrumental 
aid, information, or emotional sustenance to an individual, with the primary 
emphasis on emotional support (House 19&1, Cohen & Wills 1985). A social 
regulation perspective focuses on the constraint of an individual's behavior by 
another individual or societal proscription. Both regulation and support may 
facilitate or directly promote health; however, support may be more responsi- 
ble than regulation for the reduction of stress and adaptation to stress. 
Evidence suggests that social integratiom is associated with healthier be- 
haviors and life styles, and that these beha-iors and life styles explain part of 
the association of social integration with h=alth (Berkman & Breslow 1983). 
The actual role of social regulation or contro] in these associations remains to 
be demonstrated. 

In sum, on closer examination the study of what has been loosely termed 
social support in relation to health subsumes the study of two different 
structures of social relationships (integraticn/isolation and network structure), 
and three social processes (social regulation or control, relational demands 
and conflicts, and social support). Figure 1 presents an initial causal model for 
studying the relations among these structurzs and processes and their connec- 
tion to health. Once relational demands ard conflicts, social regulation, and 
social support begin to be studied in relatiom to each other, further refinements 
of the causal order among them may beczme possible and necessary. 


Biopsychosocial Mechanisms 


The processes and mechanisms linking zocial relationships to health are 
behavioral, psychological, and biological, as well as social. Consistent with 
the sociological focus of this chapter, we nave emphasized the three social 
processes of support, control or regulation, and demands and conflicts. These 
social processes must be understood, however, in relation to the behavioral, 
psychological, and biological mechanisms "which may either link these social 
processes to health or constitute alternativ2 pathways through which social 
relationships affect health. Available space and empirical evidence allow only 
speculative consideration of these biological, psychological, and behavioral 
mechanisms. 


BUFFERING VS MAIN EFFECTS The muca debated issue of whether social 
relationships provide buffering or constitmte main effects represents a first 
crude approach to the identification of r-echanisms through which social 
relationships affect health. This debate szys little about the actual biopsy- 
chosocial processes through which the hezlth effects of social relationships 
occur, but rather asks whether these processes operate at all times (main 
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effects) or only when an organism confronts stress or other health hazards 
(buffering effects). Quantitative or qualitative differences in biopsychosocial 
processes are implied by this distinction but are seldom made explicit. If the 
same mechanisms account for both buffering and main effects, they must 
operate more intensively in the presence of stress or other health hazards. For 
example, the presence of others or their emotional support may have a 
calming influence on the neuroendocrine system of organisms thus promoting 
health generally, but this effect. may be more manifest or intense when 
organisms are aroused or under stress. Alternatively, there may be quali- 
tatively different mechanisms that explain buffering and main effects. For 
example, social relationships and supports may facilitate psychological and 
behavioral processes of coping and adaptation in the face of stress (buffering 
mechanisms) and may also meet a basic human need for relationships/ 
attachment (a main effect). Social relationships, networks, and supports may 
have main or buffering effects through a variety of mechanisms, as indicated 
in Figure 1. 


BIOLOGICAL MECHANISMS: Ultimately the impact of social and psycholog- 
ical variables on physical health, and to some extent on psychological health, 
are transmitted through biological mechanisms. Ethological and sociobiologi- 
cal theories and evidence suggest that human and other species may be 
genetically programmed to seek social interaction and form social rela- 
tionships, perhaps to enhance species survival (Mendoza 1984:7; see also 
Bow] by 1973). A variety of studies of animals and humans suggest that the 
mere presence of, and especially affectionate physical contact with, another 
similar or nonthreatening organism can markedly reduce cardiovascular and 
other forms of physiological reactivity (see Lynch 1979; Chs. 4-6; House 
1981: Ch. 3). The drive for sociability may have the individual consequence 
of increasing arousal when social relationships are threatened and reducing 
arousal (even in the presence of stress) when these relationships are intact. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MECHANISMS Related to the biological mechanisms, but 
partially independent of them, are psychological mechanisms through which 
social relationships may affect health. One possibility is that these mech- 
anisms may be affective in nature, e.g. if there is a basic human need for 
relationships or attachments, people will feel better psychologically when that 
need is fulfilled, with attendant physiological consequences. Social rela- 
tionships may also alter the perception or cognition of the world in general, or 
of potentially stressful events and situations in particular. Antonovsky (1979) 
has discussed the importance of "coherence," analogous to Durkheim's sense 
of meaning and purpose, which may be promoted at least in part by social 
relationships; and Totman (1979) suggests that psychological health and 
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physical health depend on purposeful socia interaction to support and reaf- 
firm the consistency of the individual's values and assumptions about the 
world (Antonovsky 1987). Lazarus and coleagues (Lazarus 1966; Lazarus et 
al 1974) have emphasized the importance o7 cognitive appraisal in the process 
linking potential social stressors to health, and the role of social relationships 
in moderating such appraisals. 


BEHAVIORAL MECHANISMS Finally, social relationships may facilitate or 
promote individual or collective behaviors that are generally promotive of 
health (e.g. adherence to medical regimezs or traditional health behaviors 
such as nonsmoking, adequate sleep, anc prudent and moderate diet and 
drinking behavior) or are protective of health in the face of stress or other 
health hazards (e.g. exercise, adaptive cooing behavior, protective health 
behaviors such as wearing protective equ pment, or adhering to periodic 
health examination and monitoring regimeas for people at-risk). Berkman & 
Breslow (1983) find that social relationshi2s promote health behaviors, and 
many have argued that adaptive coping Behavior is a major mechanism 
linking social support to health (coping and social relationships have, howev- 
er, rarely been studied together empirically—cf. Billings & Moos 1981 for an 
exception). 

In sum, we know little at this point abou- the biological, psychological, or 
behavioral mechanisms through which st-ictures of social integration or 
social networks, and processes of social support, conflict, or regulation come 
to affect health. Only studies which simuitaneously assess and study the 
interrelationships among multiple social, psychological, behavioral, and 
biological processes and mechanisms can adwance our understanding of these 
issues. 


Structures and Processes Determin.ag Social Support 


Over the past decade, researchers and theorizts have extensively studied social 
relationships as independent, intervening axi moderating variables that may 
affect psychosocial stress or health or the re&itions between stress and health. 
Yet almost no attention has been paid to social integration, networks, or 
supports as dependent variables. The determinants of these, as well as their 
consequences, are crucial to understanding the theoretical and causal status of 
social relationships in relation to health. If there are exogenous biological, 
psychological, or social variables (Box A =f Figure 1) that determine both 
health and the nature of social relationships, then the observed relationships of 
social relationships to health may be totaly or partially spurious. More 
practically, Cassel, Cobb, Caplan and otiers became interested in social 
support as a potential lever for improving health. To actualize this potential 
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requires knowledge of the more macrosocial as well as the psychological or 
biological structures and processes that determine the nature and level of 
social relationships and their structure and content. 


Psychological and Biological Determinants 


Interest in the psychological and biological determinants of social integration, 
networks, and supports has stemmed largely from efforts to show that the 
association between social relationships and health is a spurious product of 
causally prior biomedical or psychological variables. For example, biomedi- 
cally or psychologically healthy or competent people are assumed to be better 
able to establish and maintain supportive social relationships and networks. 
Thus, it is competence or preexisting dispositions toward health that cause 
people to have both more and better social relationships and, also, better 
health. 

Although such arguments are appealing and difficult to refute fully even 
with prospective nonexperimental data, relatively little empirical evidence has 
been adduced in support of them, and much available evidence is inconsistent 
with them. The prospective mortality studies described above repeatedly find 
that controls for physical health status cannot explain away the predictive 
impact of social integration on health. Social integration and support similarly 
predict subsequent mental health net of initial mental health in a number of 
longitudinal studies (Billings & Moos 1982; Kaplan et al 1987; Lin & Ensel 
1984; Pearlin et al 1981). The evidence from longitudinal or incidence studies 
of physical, especially cardiovascular morbidity, are somewhat more mixed 
(see Berkman 1985). On balance, however, the majority of longitudinal 
studies have failed to identify biomedical variables that can explain away the 
prospective association of social relationships with health and longevity. 

A number of psychologists have argued that the perception of social 
relationships and their structure and content may be due more to dispositional 
characteristics of the person than to the actual nature of the social environment 
(e.g. Hansson et al 1984, Heller 1979, Sarason et al 1986). It is highly 
plausible that various skills and dispositions of individuals affect their ability 
to establish and maintain social relationships, thus affecting the levels of 
social relationships they experience (House 1981:Ch.5). There is little reason, 
however, to believe that dispositional characteristics of persons can account 
for all or most of the effects of social integration or support on health. Most 
existing research is cross-sectional and hence not well-suited to determining 
the causal relationships among dispositional competence, social relationships 
and health. Psychologists tend to assume that personality dispositions must be 
causally prior to current social circumstances, but this assumption is un- 
founded (Kohn & Schooler 1983). If personality were causally prior to current 
social relationships and explained their impact on health, then controlling for 
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personality measures should eliminate the association between social rela- 
tionships and health in cross-sectional or prospective studies. Although too 
few studies have simultaneously assessed personality and social relationship 
variables in relation to health, those that Rave done so have found that the 
associations of social relationships with Eealth generally persist even with 
controls for personality (e.g. Cohen et a. 1986; Holahan & Moos 1981, 
Kessler & Essex 1979; Schulz & Decker 1985). 


Macrosocial Determinants of Integ-ation and Support 


Determinants of social relationship structuses and processes occur on multiple 
levels—biological, psychological, and so-ial. Previous literature on social 
relationships has focused primarily on the nore microsocial or psychological 
level, largely ignoring the existence of important macrosocial determinants of 
levels and content of social relationships. A least since the time of Durkheim, 
sociologists have been interested not on y in the consequences of social 
involvement for individuals and society, bv. also in the social determinants of 
levels of social involvement experienced by individuals and society. This is 
an area in which sociologists have a unique contribution to make to a literature 
that has failed to think theoretically abou. such issues or to address them 
empirically. 

Most research on social relationships las been limited to members of 
particular organizations (e.g. college stunts, workers), communities, or 
groups experiencing specific stress and health problems. Studies with exten- 
sive measures of social integration, networks, or supports generally have little 
or no variation on their potential macrosoc:al determinants, while studies on 
more heterogeneous community or nationzl samples generally contain very 
limited measures of social integration, networks, or relational content. Thus, 
while there is a substantial theoretical kase in sociology suggesting that 
macrosocial features influence social rela-onships, there is little empirical 
evidence to substantiate the nature of thar influence. 

The impact of macrosocial structures on structures and processes of social 
integration and support can be illuminated, however, by several kinds of 
research. First, we can examine how simuctures and processes of social 
relationships vary across groups of individuals in different structural positions 
or locations in society—for example, men vs women, lower vs upper socio- 
economic groups, younger vs older persocs, etc. Second, we can examine 
variations in structures and processes of sccial relationships across different 
organizational units of societies such as different communities or formal 
organizations. Finally, we can examine variation in structures and processes 
of social relationships as a function of panned or unplanned changes in 

. macrosocial structures of society. 
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. SOCIAL STRUCTURAL POSITIONS OF INDIVIDUALS Attributes of individu- 
als such as sex, age, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic status are associated 
with differential exposure to structural barriers and opportunities in society 
which may, in turn, shape social relationship structures and processes. The 
individual attribute for which the most relationship research evidence is 
available at present is gender. 

As noted in our earlier discussion of prospective mortality studies, a variety 
of evidence suggests that women are more effective providers of support than 
are men, with attendant psychological costs to women.? The higher levels of 
support provided. by women partly reflect structural features of the social 
environment (e.g. the division of labor at home) and the corresponding 
societal expectations for women, which have been more likely to place 
women in the position of support provider. Women are substantially more 
likely than men to provide support to family and friends, to shoulder primary 
responsibility for childcare, to care for aging parents, and to have jobs (e.g. 
nursing) which involve providing support to others (Brody 1981, Kessler & 
McLeod 1984, Spitze 1986, Stoller 1983). While psychologists might attri- 
bute these care providing behaviors to individual propensities, there is evi- 
dence that social factors also influence their occurrence. Risman (1987), for 
example, suggests that microstructural factors, specifically, being the primary 
childcare provider in a family, influence an individual's (male or female) 
propensity to provide supportive behavior. 

Macrosocial structures and processes may be exacerbating this burden on 
female providers. For decades women have been entering the labor force at an 
increasing rate in response to a number of macrosocial forces, including 
economic necessity, labor force demands, and policies and laws which reduce 
some barriers to female entry into the labor market. Working women, howev- 
er, remain primarily responsible for both childcare and housework (Spitze 
1986). Social arrangements to reduce the personal and economic hardship of 
care provision for working and single mothers have not developed in corres- 
pondence with need. Ross & Mirowsky (1987) report that the existence and 
ease of childcare arrangements significantly reduce levels of depression 
among working mothers. This research suggests the importance of consider- 
ing more macrosocial determinants of social relationships and attendant poli- 
cy applications. 

Other social statuses that warrant particular research attention are socioeco- 


?The available evidence indicates that the physical health of women (as indicated by mortality 
rates) is not as adversely affected by lack of social relationships as that of men; however, the 
benefits are. more clear for men than for women. Evidence on psychological well-being indicates 
that women may experience more psychological distress than men as a consequence of social 
involvement (e.g. Kessler & McLeod 1984, Bell 1982). 
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nomic status, race/ethnicity, and age. Surveys of national and regional 
populations by Veroff, Douvan & Kulka (1981:Ch. 9) and Fischer (1982:Ch. 
19) find that respondents with higher levels af education and income generally 
have larger networks, more organizational nvolvements, and more frequent 
contact with network members. These stucces are consistent with others that 
find a higher rate of divorce and lower levels of organizational involvement 
and church attendance among individuals of lower socioeconomic status 
(Dohrenwend & Dohrenwend 1970; Mocay & Gray 1972). Limited data 
suggest that these individuals may also exzerience a lower quality of social 
relationships and find these relationships Eess useful in coping with stress 
(Belle 1982; Dohrenwend & Dohrenwend 1970). 

Black and minority populations are or average socioeconomically dis- 
advantaged and hence may also be disad-antaged in terms of social rela- 
tionships and supports. However, more ca=ful research is needed to distin- 
guish the effects of race/ethnicity versos socioeconomic status. Some 
ethnographic work suggests that minority zroups may develop stronger pat- 
terns of social networks or supports as a neans of adjusting to adversities 
(e.g. Stack 1974). 3 


COMMUNITY AND ORGANIZATIONAL VA-IATION A substantial body of 
theory and research has long suggested thazurban life may be detrimental to 
the quality and quantity of social relatio-ships (Hall & Wellman 1985). 
Fischer (1982) found that while total networx size does not vary greatly along 
the urban/rural dimension, the composition of social networks does tend to 
vary. Rural networks tend to be more densz and kin-based, while less dense 
urban networks include more nonrelatives. Religious involvement is a more 
important basis of social integration in rural areas, whereas work plays a 
similar role in urban areas (cf also Cobb & Kasl 1977). 

Our review of prospective mortality stud.es suggested that social integra- 
tion and support (and probably certain ne work structures such as greater 
density, homogeneity, and perhaps reciproc:ty) are more prevalent in smaller 
communities than in larger urban areas. This may explain why measures of 
social integration are less predictive of mastality within such smaller com- 
munities, especially among females. We need research on regional and 
national populations to examine community differences in structures and 
processes of social relationships as they atect health. 

Variation in the extent, structures, and pr-cesses of social relationships can 
also be observed across organizations. For example, studies of stress and 
support at work find supervisors and cowcrkers differentially important as 
sources of support in different organizaticns (e.g. LaRocco et al 1980). 
Again, we simply lack an adequate research base in this area. 


?Issues related to age are discussed below under macrostructural change. 
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CHANGES IN MACROSTRUCTURAL FEATURES OF SOCIETY Planned and 
unplanned macrosocial changes show powerful effects on structures and 
processes of social relationships. Marital status, for example, is a key in- 
dicator of social integration and strongly linked to health and well-being. The 
proportion of life spent in the married status was less in 1980 than at any 
previous time in US history, largely because of a decrease in mortality and an 
increase in divorce rates (Watkins et al 1987). A number of macrosocial 
forces contributed to changes in the probability of divorce. Public health, 
technological, and medical advances contributed to the reduction in mortality, 
and longer lives increase the length of time in which one may become 
divorced or widowed. The rising divorce rate has also been spurred by both 
unplanned social change in the social and economic status of women and quite 
purposeful changes in divorce laws and policies. For example, Weitzman 
(1985) argues that changes in divorce laws have encouraged marital dissolu- 
tion by simplifying the divorce process and by reducing the personal and 
financíal costs of divorce for men. 

Lowered fertility coupled with lowered mortality also means that older 
people will have increasingly fewer children and younger persons to depend 
on for support in their later years. Watkins et al (1987) demonstrate that the 
proportion of women with a parent ór parents over age 65 tripled between 
1900 and 1980. They suggest that the continued increase in demand for 
support provision to aging parents may depress future fertility rates (thus 
influencing future levels of social integration on another level). 


POLICY ISSUES Most research on social relationships fails to recognize that 
levels and content of social involvement are determined by more macrosocial 
structures and processes, which are subject to purposeful as well as unplanned 
processes of social change (Durkheim 1951, McRae 1985).* Basic de- 
mographic trends such as declining fertility and mortality, and hence the 
“aging” of our population structure, increase the number of dependent older 
adults while decreasing the number of potentially supportive children (Wat- 
kins et al 1987). Growing female labor force participation without the de- 
velopment of substitutes for the care and support roles women have tradi- 
tionally assumed in families may decrease levels of integration and support 
while increasing stress loads on women. Changes in divorce laws and in the 
economy affect levels of marital dissolution. Socioeconomic deprivation and 
inequality also affect levels of integration and perhaps relational content. All 
of these macrosocial structures and processes—societal rates of marital for- 


“Kiesler (1985), for example, questioned whether any use could be made of Berkman & 
Syme’s (1979) or House et al’s (1982) results regarding the impact of social ES and 
activities on mortality. 
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mation and dissolution or of fertility and mortality, the age-structure of the 
population, female labor force participaticn, and socioeconomic deprivation 
and inequality—are at least partly influenced by public policy, as are related 
social changes (e.g. development of other arrangements for caring for chil- 
dren and the elderly) that could mitigate adverse effects for integration or 
support. 

Failure to take account of macrosocial determinants of social relationship 
structure-and content can lead to overemphasis on policies that focus on 
changing individuals—policies which may -ncorrectly and unfairly blame the 
victim and ultimately be ineffective. Gottlteb (1985) and Pilisuk & Minkler 
(1985) also emphasize that efforts to enFance informal relationships (e.g. 
family relationships) should not be a substitute for policies which provide 
formal sources of financial or profession support for disadvantaged pop- 
ulations. Such formal supports may themselves reinforce and strengthen 
informal supports. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The burgeoning study of social support in tie last decade can be thought of as 
an extension of the earlier sociological trazitions of work on social integra- 
tion. Biomedical and psychological resezrchers have, however, been the 
major initiators and contributors to. the recznt literature, with a consequent 
neglect of issues relating to social structurz and process. Existing literature 
has established that the quantity and quality of social relationships are con- 
sequential determinants of health and longevity, with a series of prospective 
mortality studies providing particularly compelling evidence in this regard. 

It is much less clear what exactly it is abcat social relationships that affects 
health and how these effects occur—these are the key issues for the next 
decade. We have argued that three aspects of social relationships—(a) their 
existence and quantity, (b) their formal s—ucture, and (c) their functional 
content—must be conceptually and emp-rically distinguished. We have 
termed these social integration, social networks, and relational content, 
respectively. The concept of social support is one type of relational content, 
the others being (a) relational demands and zonflicts and (b) social regulation 
or control. Social integration and networEs represent structures of social 
relationships that affect health, while social support, relational demands, and 
regulation are social processes through which these structures may have their 
effects. These social structures and processes, in turn, operate through more 
microscopic biological, psychological, or behavior processes, producing 
either main effects, buffering effects, or both. Theoretical specification of 
causal relationships among these structures and processes of social rela- 
tionships and empirical tests of such specifications, will enhance both our 
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scientific understanding and the practical utility of this important body of 
knowledge of the social determinants of human health and well-being. 

A final set of issues requiring increased attention in the next decade 
concerns the potential biological, psychological, and especially macrosocial 
determinants of the existence, structure, and content of social relationships as 
they relate to health. This would represent the reintroduction of old sociologi- 
cal concerns into the more recent, largely biomedical and psychological 
literature. In sum, we think sociology and sociologists have much to contrib- 
ute to the study of what we have loosely termed "structures and processes of 
social relationships and support." This area, in turn, represents one avenue 
through which sociology can both contribute more directly to scientific and 
practical advances relevant to human welfare and relate more effectively to 
psychology and biology, which constitute the other major approaches to 
understanding human behavior and well-being. 
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Abstract 


This paper reviews the literature on organizational learning. Organizational 
learning is viewed as routine-based, history-dependent, and target-oriented. 
Organizations are seen as learning by encoding inferences from history into 
routines that guide behavior. Within this perspective on organizational learn- 

. ing, topics covered include how organizations learn from direct experience, 
how organizations learn from the experience of others, and how organizations 
develop conceptual frameworks or paradigms for interpreting that experience. 
The section on organizational memory discusses how organizations encode, 
store, and retrieve the lessons of history despite the turnover of personnel and 
the passage of time. Organizational learning is further complicated by the 
ecological structure of the simultaneously adapting behavior of other orga- 
nizations, and by an endogenously changing environment. The final section 
discusses the limitations as well as the possibilities of organizational learning 
as a form of intelligence. 


INTRODUCTION 


Theories of organizational learning can be distinguished from theories of 
analysis and choice which emphasize anticipatory calculation and intention 
(Machina 1987), from theories of conflict and bargaining which emphasize 
strategic action, power, and exchange (Pfeffer 1981), and from theories of 
variation and selection which emphasize differential birth and survival rates of 
invariant forms (Hannan & Freeman 1977). Although the actual behavioral 
processes and mechanisms of learning are sufficiently intertwined with 
choice, bargaining, and selection to make such theoretical distinctions artifi- 
cial at times, ideas about organizational learning are distinct from, and framed 
by, ideas about the other processes (Grandori 1987, Scott 1987). . 
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Our interpretation of organizational learning builds on three classical 
observations drawn from behavioral studiez of organizations. The first is that 
behavior in an organization is based on rout.3es (Cyert & March 1963, Nelson 
& Winter 1982). Action stems from a logic of appropriateness or legitimacy 
more than from a logic of consequentiality ær intention. It involves matching 
procedures to situations more than it does calculating choices. The second 
Observation is that organizational actions zre history-dependent (Lindblom 
1959, Steinbruner 1974). Routines are bazed on interpretations of the past 
more than anticipations of the future. They zdapt to experience incrementally 
in response to feedback about outcomes. The third observation is that orga- 
nizations are oriented to targets (Simon 1955, Siegel 1957). Their behavior 
depends on the relation between the outcomes they observe and the aspira- 
tions they have for those outcomes. Sharper distinctions are made between 
success and failure than among gradations of either. 

Within such a framework, organizations are seen as learning by encoding 
inferences from history into routines that gaide behavior. The generic term 
“routines” includes the forms, rules, procedures, conventions, strategies, and 
technologies around which organizations axe constructed and through which 
they operate. It also includes the structure of beliefs, frameworks, paradigms, 
codes, cultures, and knowledge that buttress, elaborate, and contradict the 
formal routines. Routines are independent »f the individual actors who ex- 
ecute them and are capable of surviving ccasiderable turnover in individual 
actors. 

The experiential lessons of history are ce5tured by routines in a way that 
makes the lessons, but not the history, accessible to organizations and organi- 
zational members who have not themselves experienced the history. Routines 
are transmitted through socialization, education, imitation, professionaliza- 
tion, personnel movement, mergers, and acquisitions. They are recorded in a 
collective memory that is often coherent but .s sometimes jumbled, that often 
endures but is sometimes lost. They change zs a result of experience within a 
community of other learning organizations. These changes depend on in- 
terpretations of history, particularly on the e=aluation of outcomes in terms of 
targets. 

In the remainder of the present paper "ve examine such processes of 
organizational learning. The perspective is zarrower than that used by some 
(Starbuck 1976, Hedberg 1981, Fiol & Lyle: 1985) and differs conceptually 
from that used by others. In particular, both the emphasis on routines and the 
emphasis on ecologies of learning distinguEh the present formulation from 
treatments that deal primarily with individua. learning within single organiza- 
tions (March & Olsen 1975, Argyris & Schön 1978) and place this paper 
closer to the traditions of behavioral theocies of organizational decision- 
making (Winter 1986, House & Singh 1987). and to population level theories 
of organizational change (Carroll 1984, As-ey 1985). 
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LEARNING FROM DIRECT EXPERIENCE 


Routines and beliefs change in response to direct organizational experience 
through two major mechanisms. The first is trial-and-error experimentation. 
The likelihood that a routine will be used is increased when it is associated 
with success in meeting a target, decreased when it is associated with failure 
(Cyert & March 1963). The underlying process by which this occurs is left 
largely unspecified. The second mechanism is organizational search. An 
organization draws from a pool of alternative routines, adopting better ones 
when they are discovered. Since the rate of discovery is a function both of the 
richness of the pool and of the intensity and direction of search, it depends on 
the history of success and failure of the organization (Radner 1975). 


Learning by Doing 


The purest example of learning from direct experience is found in the effects 
of cumulated production and user experience on productivity in manufactur- 
ing (Dutton et al 1984). Research on aircraft production, first in the 1930s 
(Wright 1936) and subsequently during World War II (Asher 1956), indicated 
that direct labor costs in producing airframes declined with the cumulated 
number of airframes produced. If C; is the direct labor cost of the ith airframe 
produced, and a is a constant, then the empirical results are approximated by: 
C, = C\n“. This equation, similar in spirit and form to learning curves in 
individuals and animals, has been shown to fit production costs (in constant 
dollars) reasonably well in a relatively large number of products, firms, and 
nations (Yelle 1979). Much of the early research involved only simple 
graphical techniques, but more elaborate analyses have largely confirmed the 
original results (Rapping 1965). Estimates of the learning rate, however, vary 
substantially across industries, products, and time (Dutton & Thomas 1984). 

Empirical plots of experience curves have been buttressed by three kinds of 
analytical elaborations. First, there have been attempts to decompose experi- 
ence curves into several intercorrelated causes and to assess their separate 
contributions to the observed improvements in manufacturing costs. Although 
it has been argued that important elements of the improvements come through 
feedback from customers who use the products, particularly where those 
products are complex (Rosenberg 1982), most of the research on experience 
curves has emphasized the direct effects of cumulative experience on produc- 
tion skills. Most studies indicate that the effects due to cumulative production 
are greater than those due to changes in the current scale of production, 
transformation of the technology, increases in the experience of individual 
production workers, or the passage of time (Preston & Keachie 1964, Hollan- 
der 1965, Argote et al 1987); but there is evidence that the latter effects are 
also involved (Dutton & Thomas 1984, 1985). Second, there have been 
attempts to use experience curves as a basis for pricing strategies. These 
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efforts have led to some well-publicized saccesses but also to some failures 
attributable to an inadequate specification c the basic model, particularly as it 
relates to the sharing of experience across exganizations (Day & Montgomery 
1983, Dutton & Freedman 1985). Third, there have been attempts to define 
models that not only predict the general Icz-linear result but also accommo- 
date some of the small but theoretically interesting departures from that curve 
(Muth 1986). These efforts are, for the nost part, variations on themes of 
trial-and-error learning or organizational search. 


Competency Traps 


In simple discussions of experiential learnir z based on trial-and-error learning 
or organizational search, organizations are described as gradually adopting 
those routines, procedures, or strategies that lead to favorable outcomes; but 
the routines themselves are treated as fixe-. In fact, of course, routines are 
transformed at the same time as the orga-ization learns which of them to 
pursue, and discrimination among alternative routines is affected by their 
transformations (March 1981, Burgelman _988). 

The dynamics are exemplified by cases in which each routine is itself a 
collection of routines, and learning takes 2lace at several nested levels. In 
such multilevel learning, organizations learn simultaneously both to dis- 
criminate among routines and to refine the routines by learning within them. 
A familiar contemporary example is the wey in which organizations learn to 
use some software systems rather than ot-ers and simultaneously learn to 
refine their skills on the systems that they -se. As a result of such learning, 
efficiency with any particular procedure increases with use, and differences in 
success with different procedures reflect n=t only differences in the perfor- 
mance potentials of the procedures but als: an organization's current com- 
petences with them. 

Multilevel learning typically leads to spzcialization. By improving com- 
petencies within frequently used procedures, it increases the frequency with 
which those procedures result in successfu_ outcomes and thereby increases 
their use. Provided this process leads the arganization both to improve the 
efficiency and to increase the use of the prozedure with the highest potential, 
specialization is advantageous. However, a competency trap can occur when 
favorable performance with an inferior procedure leads an organization to 
accumulate more experience with it, thus keeping experience with a superior 
procedure inadequate to make it rewarding t> use. Such traps are well-known 
both in their new technology version (Coop=r & Schendel 1976) and in their 
new procedures version (Zucker 1977). 

Competency traps are particularly likely &» lead to maladaptive specializa- 
tion if newer routines are better than older-ones. One case is the sequential 
exposure to new procedures in a developing :echnology (Barley 1988). Later 
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procedures are improvements, but learning organizations have problems in 
overcoming the competences they have developed with earlier ones (Whetten 
1987). The likelihood of such persistence in inferior procedures is sensitive to 
the magnitude of the difference between the potentials of the alternatives. The 
status quo is unlikely to be stable if the differences in ‘potential between 
existing routines and new ones are substantial (Stinchcombe 1986). The 
likelihood of falling into a competency trap is also sensitive to learning rates. 
Fast learning among alternative routines tends to increase the risks of mala- 
daptive specialization, while fast learning within a new routine tends to 
decrease the risks (Herriott et al 1985). 

The broader social and evolutionary implications of competency traps are 
considerable. In effect, learning produces increasing returns to experience 
(thus typically to scale) and leads an organization, industry, or society to 
persist in using a set of procedures or technologies that may be far from 
optimal (Arthur 1984). Familiar examples are the standard typewriter key- 
board and the use of the internal combustion gasoline engine to power motor 
vehicles. Since they convert almost chance actions based on small differences 
into stable arrangements, competency traps result in organizational histories 
for which broad functional or efficiency explanations are often inadequate. 


INTERPRETATION OF EXPERIENCE 


The lessons of experience are drawn from a relatively small number of 
observations in a complex, changing ecology of learning organizations. What 
has happened is not always obvious, and the causality of events is difficult to 
untangle. What'an organization should expect to achieve, and thus the 
difference between success and failure, is not always clear. Nevertheless, 
people in organizations form interpretations of events and come to classify 
outcomes as good or bad (Thompson 1967). 

Certain properties of this interpretation of experience stem from features of 
individual inference and judgment. As has frequently been observed, in- 
dividual human beings are not perfect statisticians (Kahneman et al 1982). 
They make systematic errors in recording the events of history and in making 
inferences from them. They overestimate the probability of events that actual- 
ly occur and of events that are available to attention because of their recency 
or saliency. They are insensitive to sample size. They tend to overattribute 
events to the intentional actions of individuals. They use simple linear and 
functional rules, associate causality with spatial and temporal contiguity, and 
assume that big effects must have big causes. These attributes of individuals 
as historians are important to the present topic because they lead to systematic 
biases in interpretation, but they are reviewed in several previous publications 
(Slovic et al 1977, Einhorn & Hogarth 1986, Starbuck & Milliken 1988) and 
are not discussed here. 
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Stories, Paradigms, and Frames 


Organizations devote considerable energy to developing collective un- 
derstandings of history. These interpretations of experience depend on the 
frames within which events are comprehended (Daft & Weick 1984). They 
are translated into, and developed through, story lines that come to be 
broadly, but not universally, shared (Clark 1972, Martin et al 1985). This 
structure of meaning is normally suppressed as a conscious concern, but 
learning occurs within it. As a result, some bf the more powerful phenomena 
in organizational change surround the transformation of givens, the redefini- 
tion of events, alternatives, and concepts through consciousness raising, 
culture building, double-loop learning, or paradigm shifts (Argyris & Schón 
1978, Brown 1978, Beyer 1981). 

It is imaginable that organizations will come to discard ineffective in- 
terpretive frames in the very long run, but e difficulties in using history to 
discriminate intelligently among alternative paradigms are profound. Where 
there are multiple, hierarchically arranged levels of simultaneous learning, the 
interactions among them are complex, and it is difficult to evaluate higher 
order alternatives on the basis of experience. Alternative frames are flexible 
enough to allow change in operational rowines without affecting organiza- 
tional mythology (Meyer & Rowan 1977, Exieger 1979), and organizational 
participants collude in support of interpretations that sustain the myths (Tirole 
1986). As a result, stories, paradigms, and beliefs are conserved in the face of 
considerable potential disconfirmation (Sproull 1981); and what is learned 
appears to be influenced less by history thzn by the frames applied to that 
history (Fischoff 1975, Pettigrew 1985). 

Although frameworks for interpreting experience within organizations are 
generally resistant to experience—indeed, meay enact that experience (Weick 
1979)—they are vulnerable to paradigm pzddling and paradigm politics. 
Ambiguity sustains the efforts of theorists and therapists to promote their 
favorite frameworks, and the process by which interpretations are developed 
makes it relatively easy for conflicts of interest within an organization to 
spawn conflicting interpretations. For example, leaders of organizations are 
inclined to accept paradigms that attribute —rganizational successes to their 
own actions and organizational failures to the actions of others or to external 
forces, but opposition groups in an orgamization are likely to have the 
converse principle for attributing causality (Miller & Ross 1975). Similarly, 
advocates of a particular policy, but not theiropponents, are likely to interpret 
failures less as a symptom that the policy is incorrect than as an indication 
that it has not been pursued vigorously encagh (Ross & Staw 1986). As a 
result, disagreements over the meaning of h:story are possible, and different 
groups develop alternative stories that interpret the same experience quite dif- 
ferently. 
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The Ambiguity of Success 


Both trial-and-error learning and incremental search depend on the evaluation 
of outcomes as successes or failures. There is a structural bias toward 
post-decision disappointment in ordinary decision-making (Harrison & March 
1984), but individual decisionmakers often seem to be able to reinterpret their 
objectives or the outcomes in such a way as to make themselves successful 
even when the shortfall seems quite large (Staw & Ross 1978). 

The process is similar in organizational learning, particularly where the 
leadership is stable and the organization is tightly integrated (Ross & Staw 
1986). But where such conditions do not hold, there are often differences 
stemming from the political nature of an organization. Goals are ambiguous, 
and commitment to them is confounded by their relation to personal and 
subgroup objectives (Moore & Gates 1986). Conflict and decision advocacy 
within putatively rational decision processes lead to inflated expectations and 
problems of implementation and thus to disappointments (Olsen 1976, 
Sproull et al 1978). Different groups in an organization often have different 
targets and evaluate the same outcome differently. Simple euphoria is con- 
strained by the presence of individuals and groups who opposed the direction 
being pursued, or who at least feel no need to accept responsibility for it 
(Brunsson 1985). New organizational leaders are inclined to define previous 
outcomes more negatively than are the leaders who preceded them (Hedberg 
1981). As a result, evaluations of outcomes are likely to be more negative or 
more mixed in organizations than they are in individuals. 

Organizational success is ordinarily defined in terms of the relation be- 
tween performance outcomes and targets. Targets, however, change over 
time in two ways. First, the indicators of success are modified. Accounting 
definitions change (Burchell et al 1985); social and policy indicators are 
redefined (MacRae 1985). Second, levels of aspiration with respect to any 
particular indicator change. The most common assumption is that a target is a 
function of some kind of moving average of past achievement, the gap 
between past achievement and past targets, or the rate of change of either 
(Cyert & March 1963, Lant 1987). 


Superstitious Learning 


Superstitious learning occurs when the subjective experience of learning is 
compelling, but the connections between actions and outcomes are mis- 
specified. Numerous opportunities exist for such misunderstandings in learn- 
ing from experience in organizations. For example, it is easy for technicians 
to develop superstitious perceptions of a new technology from their experi- 
ence with it (Barley 1988). Cases of superstition that are of particular interest 
to students of organizations are those that stem from special features of life in 
hierarchical organizations. For example, the promotion of managers on the 
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basis of performance produces self-confiderze among top executives that is 
partly superstitious, leading them to overestimate the extent to which they can 
control the risks their organizations face (March & Shapira 1987). 

Superstitious learning often involves situa-ons in which subjective evalua- 
tions of success are insensitive to the actions taken. During very good times, 
or when post-outcome euphoria reinterprets outcomes positively, or when 
targets are low, only exceptionally inappropzate routines will lead an organ- 
ization to experience failure. In like manner. during very bad times, or when 
post-outcome pessimism reinterprets outcor-es negatively, or when targets 
are high, no routine will lead to success. Evaluations that are insensitive to 
actions can also result from adaptive aspimtions. Targets that adapt very 
rapidly will be close to the current performance level. This makes being above 
or below the target an almost chance even: Very slow adaptation, on the 
other hand, is likely to keep an organization either successful for long periods 
of time or unsuccessful for long periods of time. A similar result is realized if 
targets adapt to the performance of other orgznizations. For example, if each 
firm in an industry sets its target equal to the average performance of firms in 
that industry, some firms are likely to be persistently above the target and 
others persistently below (Levinthal & Marzh 1981, Herriott et al 1985). 

Each of these situations produces superstit »us learning. In an organization 
that is invariantly successful, routines that ee followed are associated with 
success and are reinforced; other routines zre inhibited. The organization 
becomes committed to a particular set of routines, but the routines to which it 
becomes committed are determined more by early (relatively arbitrary) ac- 
tions than by information gained from the learning situation (Nystrom & 
Starbuck 1984). Alternatively, if failure is experienced regardless of the 
particular routine that is used, routines are caanged frequently in a fruitless 
search for some that work. In both cases, the subjective feeling of learning is 
powerful, but it is misleading. 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEMORY 


Organizational learning depends on features c? individual memories (Hastie et 
al 1984, Johnson & Hasher 1987), but our p-esent concern is with organiza- 
tional aspects of memory. Routine-based conceptions of learning presume 
that the lessons of experience are maintained znd accumulated within routines 
despite the turnover of personnel and the passage of time. Rules, procedures, 
technologies, beliefs, and cultures are conserved through systems of 
socialization and control. They are retrieved trough mechanisms of attention 
within a memory structure. Such organizaticmal instruments not only record 
history but shape its future path, and the detzils of that path depend signifi- 
cantly on the processes by which the memory 3s maintained and consulted. An 
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accounting system, whether viewed as the product of design or the residue of 
historical development, affects the recording and creation of history by an 
organization (Johnson & Kaplan 1987, Rgvik 1987). The ways in which 
military routines are changed, maintained, and consulted contribute to the 
likelihood and orchestration of military engagement (Levy 1986). 


Recording of Experience 


Inferences drawn from experience are recorded in documents, accounts, files, 
standard operating procedures, and rule books; in the social and physical 
geography of organizational structures and relationships; in standards of good 
professional practice; in the culture of organizational stories; and in shared 
perceptions of "the way things are done around here." Relatively little is 
known about the details by which organizational experience is accumulated 
into a structure of routines, but it is clearly a process that yields different kinds 
of routines in different situations and is only partly successful in imposing 
internal consistency on organizational memories. 

Not everything is recorded. The transformation of experience into routines 
and the recording of those routines involve costs. The costs are sensitive to 
information technology, and a common observation is that modern computer- 
based technology encourages the automation of routines by substantially 
reducing the costs of recording them. Even so, a good deal of experience is 
unrecorded simply because the costs are too great. Organizations also often 
make distinction between outcomes that will be considered relevant for future 
actions and outcomes that will not. The distinction may be implicit, as for 
example when comparisons between projected and realized returns from 
capital investment projects are ignored (Hagg 1979). It may be explicit, as for 
example when exceptions to the rules are declared not to be precedents for the 
future. By creating a set of actions that are not precedents, an organization 
gives routines both short-term flexibility and long-term stability (Powell 
1986). 

Organizations vary in the emphasis placed on formal routines. Craft-based 
erganizations rely more heavily on tacit knowledge than do bureaucracies 
(Becker 1982). Organizations facing complex uncertainties rely on informally 
shared understandings more than do organizations dealing with simpler, more 
stable environments (Ouchi 1980). There is also variation within organiza- 
tions. Higher level managers rely more on ambiguous information (relative to 
formal rules) than do lower level managers (Daft & Lengel 1984). 

Experiential knowledge, whether in tacit form or in formal rules, is re- 
corded in an organizational memory. That memory is orderly, but it exhibits 
inconsistencies and ambiguities. Some of the contradictions are a conse- 
quence of inherent complications in maintaining consistency in inferences 
drawn sequentially from a changing experience. Some, however, reflect 
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differences in experience, the confusions of history, and conflicting in- 
terpretations of that history. These latter -nconsistencies are likely to be 
organized into deviant memories, maintained by subcultures, subgroups, and 
subunits (Martin et al 1985). With a change in the fortunes of the dominant 
coalition, the deviant memories become more salient to action (Martin & 
Siehl 1983). 


Conservation of Experience 


Unless the implications of experience can be transferred from those who 
experienced it to those who did not, the less-ns of history are likely to be lost 
through turnover of personnel. Written rules. oral transitions, and systems of 
formal and informal apprenticeships implicit y instruct new individuals in the 
lessons of history. Under many circumstances, the transfer of tradition is 
relatively straightforward and organizationa. experience is substantially con- 
served. For example, most police officers are socialized successfully to 
actions and beliefs recognizable as acceptable police behavior, even in cases 
where those actions and beliefs are substantizlly different from those that were 
originally instrumental in leading an indi.idual to seek the career (Van 
Maanen 1973). 

Under other circumstances, however, crganizational experience is not 
conserved. Knowledge disappears from am organization's active memory 
(Neustadt & May 1986). Routines are not conserved because of limits on the 
time or legitimacy of the socializing ageats, as for example in deviant 
subgroups or when the number of new memcers is large (Sproull et al 1978); 
because of conflict with other normative orders, as for example with new 
organization members who are also members of well-organized professions 
(Hall 1968); or because of the weaknesses of organizational control, as for 
example in implementation across geographic or cultural distances (Brytting 
1986). 


Retrieval of Experience 


Even within a consistent and accepted sc: of routines, only part of an 
organization's memory is likely to be evoked at a particular time, or in a 
particular part of the organization. Some parcs of organizational memory are 
more available for retrieval than others. Availability is associated with the 
frequency of use of a routine, the recency af its use, and its organizational 
proximity. Recently used and frequently used routines are more easily evoked 
than those that have been used infrequently Thus, organizations have diffi- 
culty retrieving relatively old, unused knowledge or skills (Argote et al 1987). 
In cases where routines are nested within mo-2 general routines, the repetitive 
use of lower level routines tends to make then more accessible than the more 
general routine to which they are relate (Merton 1940). The effects 
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of proximity stem from the ways the accumulation of history is linked to 
regularized responsibility. The routines that record lessons of experience are 
organized around organizational responsibilities and are retrieved more easily 
when actions are taken through regular channels than when they occur outside 
those channels (Olsen 1983). At the same time, organizational structures 
create advocates for routines. Policies are converted into responsibilities that 
encourage rule zealotry (Mazmanian &:Nienaber 1979). 

Availability is also partly a matter of the direct costs of finding and using 
what is stored in memory. Particularly where there are large numbers of 
routines bearing on relatively specific actions, modern information technolo- 
gy has reduced those costs and made the routinization of relatively complex 
organizational behavior economically feasible, for example in the preparation 
of reports or presentations, the scheduling of production or logistical support, 
the design of structures or engineering systems, or the analysis of financial 
statements (Smith & Green 1980). Such automation of the recovery of 
routines makes retrieval more reliable. Reliability is, however, a mixed 
blessing. It standardizes retrieval and thus typically underestimates the con- 
flict of ‘interest and ambiguity about preferences in an organization. Expert 
systems of the standard type have difficulty capturing the unpredictable 
richness, erratic redundancy, and casual validity checking of traditional re- 
trieval procedures, and they reduce or eliminate the fortuitous experimenta- 
tion of unreliable retrieval (Simon 1971, Wildavsky 1983). As a result, they 
are likely to make learning more difficult for the organization. 


LEARNING FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS 


Organizations capture the experience of other organizations through the trans- 
fer of encoded experience in the form of technologies, codes, procedures, or 
similar routines (Dutton & Starbuck 1978). This diffusion of experience and 
routines from other organizations within a community of organizations com- 
plicates theories of routine-based learning. It suggests that understanding the 
relation between experiential learning and routines, strategies, or technologies 
in organizations will require attention to organizational networks (Hakansson 
1987) as well as to the experience of the individual organization. At the same 
time, it makes the derivation of competitive strategies (e.g. pricing strategies) 
more complex than it would otherwise be (Hilke & Nelson 1987). 


Mechanisms for Diffusion 


The standard literature on the epidemiology of disease or information distin- 
guishes three broad processes of diffusion. The first is diffusion involving a 
single source broadcasting a disease to a population of potential, but not 
necessarily equally vulnerable, victims. Organizational examples include 
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rules promulgated by governmental agencies, trade associations, professional 
associations, and unions (Scott 1985). The second process is diffusion involv- 
ing the spread of a disease through contact between a member of the popula- 
tion who is infected and one who is not, sometimes mediated by a host carrier. 
Organizational examples include routines d ffused by contacts among orga- 
nizations, by consultants, and by the movement of personnel (Biggart 1977). 
The third process is two-stage diffusion imvolving the spread of a disease 
within a small group by contagion and them by broadcast from them to the 
remainder of a population. Organizational =xamples include routines com- 
municated through formal and informal educational institutions, through 
experts, and through trade and popular pub.ications (Heimer 19852). In the 
organizational literature, these three processes have been labeled coercive, 
mimetic, and normative (DiMaggio & Powell 1983). All three are involved in 
a comprehensive system of information diffusion (Imai et al 1985). 


Dynamics of Diffusion 


The possibilities for learning from the experience of others, as well as some of 
the difficulties, can be illustrated by looking at the diffusion of innovations 
among organizations. We consider here only some issues that are particularly 
important for organizational learning. For more general reviews of the litera- 
ture, see Rogers & Shoemaker (1971) and Kimberly (1981). 

Although it is not easy to untangle the effects of imitation from other effects 
that lead to differences in the time of adoption, studies of the spread of new 
technologies among organizations seem to indicate that diffusion through 
imitation is less significant than is variation in the match between the technol- 
ogy and the organization (Mansfield 1968), especially as that match is 
discovered and molded through learning (Key 1979). Imitation, on the other 
hand, has been credited with contributing substantial to diffusion of city 
manager plans among American cities (Koke 1982) and multidivisional 
organizational structures among American fxms (Fligstein 1985). Studies of 
the adoption of civil service reform by cities in the United States (Tolbert & 
Zucker 1983) and of high technology weaporry by air forces (Eyre et al 1987) 
both show patterns in which features of the match between the procedures and 
the adopting organizations are more significant for explaining early adoptions 
than they are for explaining later ones, which seem better interpreted as due to 
imitation. The latter result is also supported by a study of the adoption of 
accounting conventions by firms (Mezias 1287). 

The underlying ideas in the literature on the sociology of institutionaliza- 
tion are less epidemiological than they are functional, but the diffusion of 
practices and forms is one of the central raechanisms considered (Zucker 
1987). Pressure on organizations to demonstrate that they are acting on 
collectively valued purposes in collectively valued ways leads them to copy 
ideas and practices from each other. The particular professions, policies, 
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programs, laws, and public opinion that are created in the process of produc- 
ing and marketing goods and services become powerful institutionalized 
myths that are adopted by organizations to legitimate themselves and ensure 
public support (Meyer & Rowan 1977, Zucker 1977). The process diffuses 
forms and procedures and thereby tends to diffuse organizational power 
structures as well (Fligstein 1987). 

The dynamics of imitation depend not only on the advantages that come to 
an organization as it profits from the experience of others, but also on the 
gains or losses that accrue to those organizations from which the routines or 
beliefs are drawn (DiMaggio & Powell 1983). In many (but not all) situations 
involving considerations of technical efficiency, diffusion of experience has 
negative consequences for organizations that are copied. This situation is 
typified by the case of technical secrets, where sharing leads to loss of 
competitive position. In many (but not all) situations involving considerations 
of legitimacy, diffusion of experience has positive consequences for organiza- 
tions that are copied. This situation is typified by the case of accounting 
practices, where sharing leads to greater legitimacy for all concerned. 

The critical factor for the dynamics is less whether the functional impetus is 
a concern for efficiency or legitimacy than whether the feedback effects are 
positive or negative (Wiewel & Hunter 1985). Where concerns for technical 
efficiency are associated with positive effects of sharing, as for example in 
many symbiotic relations within an industry, the process will unfold in ways 
similar to the process of institutionalization. Where concerns for legitimacy 
are associated with negative effects of sharings as for example in cases of 
diffusion where mimicking by other organizations of lower status reduces the 
lead organization’s status, the process will unfold in ways similar to the 
spread of secrets. 


ECOLOGIES OF LEARNING 


Organizations are collections of subunits learning in an environment that 
consists largely of other collections of learning subunits (Cangelosi & Dill 
1965). The ecological structure is a complication in two senses. First, it 
complicates learning. Because of the simultaneously adapting behavior of 
other organizations, a routine may produce different outcomes: at different 
times, or different routines may produce the same outcome at different times. 
Second, an ecology of learners complicates the systematic comprehension and 
modeling of learning processes. Environments change endogenously, and 
even relatively simple conceptions of learning become complex. 


Learning in a World of Learners 


Ecologies of learning include various types of interactions among learners, 
but the classical type is a collection of competitors. Competitors are linked 
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partly through the diffusion of experience, cad understanding learning within 
competitive communities of organizations involves seeing how experience, 
particularly secrets, are shared (Sitkin 1986), and how organizational actors 
come to trust one another, or not (Zucker 1586). Competitors are also linked 
through the effects of their actions on each cther. One organization's action is 
another organization's outcome. As a result. even if learning by an individual 
organization were entirely internal and direct, it could be comprehended only 
by specifying the competitive structure. 

Suppose competitors learn how to allocate resources to alternative tech- 
nologies (strategies, procedures) in a world in which the return received by 
each competitor from the several technologies is a joint consequence of the 
potentials of the technologies, the chang-ng competences of the several 
competitors within the technologies, and Ihe allocations of effort by the 
several competitors among the technologies ‘Khandwalla 1981). In a situation 
of this type, it has been shown that there are strong ecological effects (Herriott 
et al 1985). The learning outcomes depend ca the number of competitors, the 
rates at which they learn from their own experience, the rates at which they 
adjust their targets, the extent to which thzy learn from the experience of 
others, and the differences in the potentiale of the technologies. There is a 
tendency for organizations to specialize and for faster learners to specialize in 
inferior technologies. 


Learning to Learn 


Learning itself can be viewed as one of the technologies within which 
organizations develop competence through we and among which they choose 
on the basis of experience. The general (ncnecological) expectation is that 
learning procedures will become common when they lead to favorable out- 
comes and that organizations will become effective at learning when they use 
learning routines frequently. The ecologicel question is whether there are 
properties of the relations among interacting organizations that lead some of 
them to learn to learn and others not to do so. 

In competitive situations, small differences in competence at learning will 
tend to accumulate through the competency multiplier, driving slower learn- 
ers to other procedures. If some organizatiogs are powerful enough to create 
their own environments, weaker organizatpns will learn to adapt to the 
dominant ones, that is they will learn to leara (Heimer 1985b). By the same 
token, powerful organizations, by virtue of treir ability to ignore competition, 
will be less inclined to learn from experience and less competent at doing so 
(Engwall 1976). The circumstances under which these learning disabilities 
produce a disadvantage, rather than an advantage, are more complicated to 
specify than might appear, but there is some zhance that a powerful organiza- 
tion will become incapable of coping with an environment that cannot be 
arbitrarily enacted (Hannan & Freeman 19&4). 
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LEARNING AS A FORM OF INTELLIGENCE 


Organizational learning from experience is not only a useful perspective from 
which to describe organizational change; it is also an important instrument of 
organizational intelligence. The speculation that learning can improve the 
performance, and thus the intelligence, of organizations is confirmed by 
numerous studies of learning by doing, by case observations, and by theoreti- 
cal analyses. Since we have defined léarning as a process rather than as an 
outcome, the observation that learning is beneficial to organizations is not 
empty. It has become commonplace to emphasize learning in the design of 
organizations, to argue that some important improvements in organizational 
intelligence can be achieved by giving organizations capabilities to learn 
quickly and precisely (Starbuck & Dutton 1973, Duncan & Weiss 1979). As 
we have seen, however, the complications in using organizational learning as 
a form of intelligence are not trivial. 

Nor are those problems due exclusively to avoidable individual and organi- 
zational inadequacies. There are structural difficulties in learning from experi- 
ence. The past is not a perfect predictor of the future, and the experimental 
designs generated by ordinary life are far from ideal for causal inference 
(Brehmer 1980). Making organizational learning effective as a tool for com- 
prehending history involves confronting several problems in the structure of 
organizational experience: (a) The paucity of experience problem: Learning 
from experience in organizations is compromised by the fact that nature 
provides inadequate experience relative to the complexities and instabilities of 
history, particularly when the environment is changing rapidly or involves 
many dangers or opportunities each of which is very unlikely. (b) The 
redundancy of experience problem: Ordinary learning tends to lead to stability 
in routines, to extinguish the experimentation that is required to make a 
learning process effective. (c) The complexity of experience problem: Organi- 
zational environments involve complicated causal systems, as well as in- 
teractions among learning organizations. The various parts of the ecology fit 
together to produce learning outcomes that are hard to interpret. 


Improving the Structure of Experience 


The problems of paucity, redundancy, and complexity in experience cannot 
be eliminated, but they can be ameliorated. One response to the paucity of 
experience is the augmentation of direct experience through the diffusion of 
routines. Diffusion increases the amount of experience from which an organ- 
ization draws and reduces vulnerability to local optima. However, the sharing 
of experience through diffusion can lead to remarkably incomplete or flawed 
understandings. For example, if the experiences that are combined are not 
independent, the advantages of sharing are attenuated, and organizations are 
prone to exaggerate the experience base of the encoded information. Indeed, 
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part of what each organization learns from cthers is likely to be an echo of its 
own previous knowledge (Anderson 1848). 

Patience is a virtue. There is considerable-evidence that organizations often 
change through a sequence of small, frequeat changes and inferences formed 
from experience with them (Zald 1970). S nce frequent changes accentuate 
the sample size problem by modifying a situation before it can be com- 
prehended, such behavior is likely to lead to random drift rather than improve- 
ment (Lounamaa & March 1987). Reducinz the frequency or magnitude of 
change, therefore, is often an aid to comprehension, though the benefits of 
added information about one situation are pirchased at a cost of reduction in 
information about others (Levinthal & Yac 1988). 

The sample size problem is particularly acute in learning from low proba- 
bility, high consequence events. Not only is the number of occurrences small, 
but the organizational, political, and legal significance of the events, if they 
occur, often muddies the making of inferences about them with conflict over 
formal responsibility, accountability, and liebility. One strategy for moderat- 
ing the effects of these problems is to supplement history by creating hypothe- 
tical histories of events that might have occurred (Tamuz 1987). Such histor- 
ies draw on a richer, less politically polarized set of interpretations, but they 
introduce error inherent in their hypothetical nature. 

Difficulties in overcoming the redundancy of experience and assuring 
adequate variety of experience is a familiar theme for students of organiza- 
tional change (Tushman & Romanelli 1985). Organizational slack facilitates 
unintentional innovation (March 1981), and success provides self-confidence 
in managers that leads to risk-taking (Marca & Shapira 1987); but in most 
other ways success is the enemy of experimentation (Maidique & Zirger 
1985). Thus, concern for increasing experimentation in organizations focuses 
attention on mechanisms that produce variations in the failure rate, preferably 
independent of the performance level. One mechanism is noise in the 
measurement of performance. Random error or confusion in performance 
measurement produces arbitrary experiencez of failure without a change in 
(real) performance (Hedberg & Jónsson 1978). A second mechanism is 
aspiration level adjustment. An aspiration level that tracks past performance 
(but not too closely) produces a failure rate—thus a level of search and risk 
taking—that is relatively constant regardless of the absolute level of perform- 
ance (March 1988). 

A second source of experimentation in learning comes from imperfect 
routine-maintenance—failures of memory, socialization, or control. In- 
complete socialization of new organizational members leads to experimenta- 
ton, as do errors in execution of routines or failures of implementation 
(Pressman & Wildavsky 1973). Although it seems axiomatic that most new 
ideas are bad ones (Hall 1976), the ideology of management and managerial 
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experience combine to make managers a source of experimentation. Leaders 
are exhorted to introduce change; they are supposed to make a difference 
(MacCrimmon & Wehrung 1986). At the same time, individuals who have 
been successful in the past are systematically more likely to reach top level 
positions in organizations than are individuals who have not. Their experience 
gives them an exaggerated confidence in the chances of success from ex- 
perimentation and risk taking (March & Shapira 1987). 

Overcoming the worst effects of complexity in experience involves improv- 
ing the experimental design of natural experience. In particular, it involves 
making large changes rather than small ones and avoiding multiple simulta- 
neous changes (Miller & Friesen 1982, Lounamaa & March 1987). From this 
point of view, the standard version of incrementalism with its emphasis on 
frequent, multiple, small changes cannot be, in general, a good learning 
strategy, particularly since it also violates the patience imperative discussed 
above (Starbuck 1983). Nor, as we have suggested earlier, is it obvious that 
fast, precise learning is guaranteed to produce superior performance. Learn- 
ing that is somewhat slow and somewhat imprecise often provides an advan- 
tage (Levinthal & March 1981, Herriott et al 1985). 


The Intelligence of Learning 


The concept of intelligence is ambiguous when action and learning occur 
simultaneously at several nested levels of a system (March 1987). For ex- 
ample, since experimentation often benefits those who copy successes more 
than it does the experimenting organization, managerial illusions of control, 
risk taking, and playful experimentation may be more intelligent from the 
point of view of a community of organizations than from the point of view of 
organizations that experiment. Although legal arrangements, such as patent 
laws, attempt to reserve certain benefits of experimentation to those organiza- 
tions that incur the costs, these complications seem, in general, not to be 
resolved by explicit contraets but through sets of evolved practices that 
implicitly balance the concerns of the several levels (March 1981). The issues 
involved are closely related to similar issues that arise in variation and 
selection models (Holland 1975, Gould 1982). 

Even within a single organization, there are severe limitations to organiza- 
tional learning as an instrument of intelligence. Learning does not always lead 
to intelligent behavior. The same processes that yield experiential wisdom 
produce superstitious learning, competency traps, and erroneous inferences. 
Problems in learning from experience stem partly from inadequacies of 
human cognitive habits, partly from features of organization, partly from 
characteristics of the structure of experience. There are strategies for 
ameliorating some of those problems, but ordinary organizational practices do 
not always generate behavior that conforms to such strategies. 
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The pessimism of such a description must, however, be qualified by two 
caveats. First, there is adequate evidenc- that the lessons of history as 
encoded in routines are an important basis for the intelligence of organiza- 
tions. Despite the problems, organizations learn. Second, learning needs to be 
compared with other serious alternatives, 10t with an ideal of perfection. 
Processes of choice, bargaining, and selection also make mistakes. If we 
calibrate the imperfections of learning b. the imperfections of its com- 
petititors, it is possible to see a role for routine-based, history-dependent, 
target-oriented organizational learning. To =e effective, however, the design 
of learning organizations must recognize the difficulties of the process and in 
particular the extent to which intelligence i7 learning is often frustrated, and 
the extent to which the comprehension of his ory may involve slow rather than 
fast adaptation, imprecise rather than precee responses to experience, and 
abrupt rather than incremental changes. 
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Abstract 


The article provides a nontechnical description of multistate population mod- 
els, useful analytical tools that can reflect changes over time in the character- 
istics of a closed group of persons. The multistate life table literature is 
reviewed, emphasizing applications of the models to studies of marital status, 
family and household status, interregional migration, and labor force 
participation and concluding with a discussion of the relationship between 
multistate and event history models. 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, population models based on the life table have become more 
sophisticated and have increased their ability to depict behavior over the life 
course. This chapter reviews the principles underlying the basic life table and 
shows how the model can be extended to recognize more than one living state. 
It then discusses the literature that has developed around the multistate life 
table, emphasizing the practical applications of such models to analyses of 
marital status, family and household status, interregional migration, labor 
force participation, and other areas of sociological interest. 


The Basic Life Table 


The idea behind the life table dates back to the work of John Graunt (1662), 
who collected church burial records and used them to study the mortality of 
seventeenth century London. The simplest life table follows the life course of 
a birth cohort (a closed group of persons born during the same period of time), 
until the death of its last survivor. The table documents the survivorship of the 
cohort since it reflects, by age, the number alive, the number dying, the 
number of person-years lived, and the expectation of future life. 
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To begin, we need to identify the principal life table functions. The number 
surviving to exact age x is frequently desig-ated by €(x). The number born, or 
surviving to age zero, is €(0). [The value >f £(0) can be chosen to scale the 
table. It is usually taken to be a large, rcand number, often 100,000.] The 
number of deaths between the ages of x anc x-- 1 is usually designated by d(x). 
The value of d(x) is the difference betwezn the numbers surviving to exact 
ages x and x4 1, i.e. d(x) = €(x) — €£(x--1). That relationship expresses the 
closure of the model by stating that there re no entrants and that death is the 
only source of attrition from the cohort. Tæ members of the life table cohort 
live L(x) person-years between the ages of x and x-- 1, where a person-year is 
one year lived by one person. For example. if each person who dies between 
the ages of x and x+1 lives a half year bey-nd age x, then the total number of 
person-years lived in the age interval is one for each survivor plus one-half for 
each death. The person-years [L(x)] functien can be used to find the average 
number of future years a member of the co-ort aged x can expect to live. That 
life expectancy, designated e(x), is the zım of all the person-years lived 
beyond age x divided by the number of pe-sons surviving to age x, or e(x) = 


Deo Lti E). 


The life table can be viewed from a perisd as well as a cohort perspective. 
Here the term period is used in its demogrzphic sense to indicate a relatively 
short interval of time (generally one year). Assume that a hypothetical 
population has a long history of unchangiag mortality and birth cohorts of 
€(0) persons. That population is called a sationary population, stationary in 
that both its size and age composition do n-t change. Every year €(x) persons 
attain exact age x, d(x) persons die between the ages of x and x+1, L(x) 
person-years are lived between those ages. and that are L(x) persons who are 
aged x last birthday. The experience of exery birth cohort in the stationary 
population is the same, and it is identical to the experience of the entire 
stationary population in any year. 

The link between the observed and mocz] populations is that they experi- 
ence the same mortality. Most of the timz, that means they have the same 
schedule of age-specific death rates. For tt age interval from x to x-- 1, the 
age-specific observed population death ratz, M(x), is equal to the number of 
deaths to persons aged x, divided by the number of persons aged x. The 
corresponding death rate in the life table, m(x), is the number of life table 
deaths divided by the life table population, i.e. m(x) = d(xYL(x). The 
common assumption that the observed and model death rates are equal means 
that M(x) = m(x) for all ages x. 

Both the life table cohort's probabilitis of survival and the stationary 
population’s age composition depend sole-y on the death rates and are in- 
dependent of the age composition of the c»served population. That remains 
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true regardless of the source of those rates. A few life tables are cohort life 
tables in that they are based on rates for actual birth cohorts. However, most 
are period life tables in that they reflect the experience observed in a single 
period of one (or perhaps three) years. Period life tables follow a "synthetic" 
rather than a real cohort, and while no actual group of persons experience that 
set of death rates, the life table reflects the implications of those rates over the 
life cycle. ; 

The basic life table can readily be generalized to recognize causes of death, 
or more. generally decrements (decreases) from any cause. Such multiple 
decrement life tables require several new functions. The number of de- 
crements to cause i between the ages of x and x+1 can be designated by 
dy,(x), where yi d,(x) = d(x). The sum of the d;(x) over all ages yields the total 
number who will exit due to cause i, a useful summary measure. For example, 
the sum of all life table deaths due to cancer, divided by €(0), is the 
probability that a newborn will ever die of that disease. The relationship 
between the model and the observed population can be expressed by equating 
their corresponding age-cause-specific decrement rates. The model rate of 
decrement to cause i between the ages of x and x+1 is given by mx) = 
d;(x)/L(x). Multiple decrement life tables are frequently employed to analyze 
data relating to mortality by cause, to losses from death and marriage in a 
cohort of unmarried persons, to losses from death, widowhood, and divorce 
in a marriage cohort, to contraceptive use-effectiveness, and to many other 
topics that, in one way or another, deal with multiple types of exits from a 
single, closed group of persons. 

Life tables are routinely published by many nations, organizations, and 
individuals and are used for both business and scholarly purposes. Citations to 
recently issued life tables are given in Section E.5 of the bibliographic journal 
Population Index. In the United States, annual life tables and tables for the 
3-year period surrounding each decennial census are published by the Nation- 
al Center for Health Statistics (e.g. US National Center for Health Statistics 
1985, 1987). The decennial reports also include cause-of-death life tables, 
and a collection of such tables for 180 populations can be found in Preston et 
al (1972). For a good introductory discussion of life tables, see Shryock & 
Siegel (1973, Chapter 15); more technical discussions can be found in Chiang 
(1984), Jordan (1967), and Keyfitz (1977). 

Despite their many uses, decrement-only life tables cannot recognize more 
than one living state or accommodate re-entries to the life table cohort. To 
depict such activities, multistate models are needed. 


The Multistate Life Table 


Multistate life tables, also known as increment-decrement or combined life 
tables, have at least two living states and allow persons to move from one 
state to another. The earliest work on multistate models appears to be that of 
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DuPasquier (1912), who analyzed disabilitr insurance using a model with two 
living states, healthy and disabled. Althouzh multistate models continued to 
appear in the literature from time to time »cf Depoid 1938, Fix & Neyman 
1951, Chiang 1964), they did not attract x great deal of attention until the 
1970s, when computers were readily avaiable to carry out the often com- 
plicated calculations. By 1981, interest in the area justified a National Science 
Foundation sponsored conference on Mu&idimensional Mathematical De- 
mography (Land & Rogers 1982), and mu. istate models are now frequently 
seen in applied work. They are powerful end flexible tcols that can capture 
repeated movements while remaining rooted in the behavior of actual cohorts. 

The principal functions of a multistate lif= table parallel those of a basic life 
table. The number of persons in state i at exact age x can be designated by 
£(x). The number of person-years lived in state i between the ages of x and 
x1, or the life table population in state i aged x last birthday, can be 
designated by L;(x). The number of transfers (or movements) from state i to 
state j between the ages of x and x-- 1 can be designated by dj(x). The value of 
€(x+1) can be found from ¢,(x) by subtractz1g all of the movements from i to 
the other states and adding all of the moverrznts to i from the other states, i.e 
(x1) = €i) — YduCO + Yidiilx). That =quation is a “flow” equation, and 
the flow equations for each living state expzess the closure of the model and 
specify the movements between states tha: are allowed. 

Because there are at least 2 living states, several different kinds of life 
expectancies can be defined. One is the pcpulation based life expectancy in 
state i for a person aged x. Designated 2,(x), it is the total number of 
person-years lived in state i above age x ctvided by the number of persons 
alive (in all states) at age x. Another is the s&tus-based life expectancy in state 
j for a person aged x in state i. Designated 2,(x), this is the total number of 
person-years lived in state j above age x by persons in state i at age x, divided 
by (x). While those expectancies are qui» different, both can be useful. 

The link between the model and the observed populations is that they both 
experience the same risks of movement fom state to state. That can be 
expressed by equating the observed and medel population schedules of age- 
state-specific transfer rates. The observed transfer rate from state i to state j 
for persons between the ages of x and x+1, VI; (x), is the number of observed 
movements between those states by persons aged x divided by the number of 
persons aged x in state i. The corresponding life table transfer rate, m,(x), is 
the number of life table transfers from ~ to j divided by the life table 
population in state i aged x last birthday, i=. mj(x) = d;(x)/L,(x). The rates 
refer to movements, not persons moving, =nd the number of movements a 
person can make in any period is not restrcted. 

In practice, there are many instances in which transier rates cannot be 
calculated because data on movements b-tween states are not available. 
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Survivorship proportions provide an alternative. The observed survivorship 
proportion, S;(x), is the proportion of persons in state i between the ages of x 
and x+1 who are in state j one year later. The S;(x) can be found from 
censuses or surveys that include questions about a person's status at an earlier 
point in time. The table is then related to the observed population by equating 
S(x) with s;(x), the corresponding model survivorship proportion. For a 
more complete discussion of multistate life tables, see Schoen (1988, Ch. 4) 
or Willekens (1987). ] 

To illustrate the nature of multistate models, Table 1 presents a two-living- 
state marital status life table based on data for the cohort of Swedish females 
born during the years 1930-1934. The total survivorship (£) column shows 
how the life table cohort decreases in size from 100,000 at birth to 32,369 at 
exact age 85. The number of unmarried persons (£,) declines to a minimum of 
12,382 at age 35, but then steadily increases due to divorce and widowhood to 
reach 41,494 at age 75. In contrast, the number of married persons (£,;) rises 
from 0 at exact age 15 to a peak of 80,547 at age 35, before declining steadily 
with age. The L, and L,, columns give the number of person-years lived by 
state and age. At birth, each member of the cohort can expect to live 38.6 (i.e. 
3,864,827/100,000) years unmarried and 35.6 years married. The cohort lives 
more years married than unmarried only between the ages of 25 and 70. The 
decrement (d) columns show the number of interstate movements. The dym 
column indicates that cohort members marry a total of 97,480 times, counting 
marriages of all marriage orders. Most marriages occur between the ages of 
20 and 25, with relatively few taking place after age 30. Less than a quarter of 
the cohort dies married, and the number of divorces and widowhoods exceeds 
the number of deaths of married women in every age group. Even with only 
two living states, a marital status life table conveys a great deal of information 
on marital formation and dissolution over the life course. 

In the example, as in this chapter, the focus is on life table models as 
representations of the behavior over time of groups of people. However, 
much of the literature on life tables views the models from the perspective of 
mathematical statistics and emphasizes the interpretation of life tables as 
Markov processes. Those works include Chiang (1980), Feller (1968), Hoem 
& Funck-Jensen (1982), Elandt-Johnson & Johnson (1980), and Singer & 
Spilerman (1976). 

That literature calls our attention to the limits imposed by the assumptions 
underlying the models. The essential Markovian assumption is that the risk of 
transfer in a multistate model depends only on age (or time) and present state. 
The model is deterministic, in that the behavior of the cohort is fully de- 
termined, without recognition of dispersions about expected values or chance 
variations. The model population is homogeneous, and one person aged x in 
state i is as likely to transfer as another. Individual level variables, such as 
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past history of state occupancy, duration since entry into the present state, and 
personal characteristics, are not taken into account. Those omissions are 
likely to be particularly significant in period tables where the model popula- 
tion may differ appreciably from the observed population with respect to the 
variables ignored by the model. These limitations of multistate models should 
be borne in mind as we turn to a discussion of their applications. 


APPLICATIONS OF MULTISTATE MODELS 


It is convenient to proceed by subject area, particularly since data sources 
vary greatly from one topic to another. We begin with multistate models of 
marital status, and then consider family and household status, migration, 
labor force status, and other applications. 


Marital Status Life Tables 


Marital status life tables generally distinguish at least four states, never 
married, presently married, widowed, and divorced. Vital statistics data on 
marital status changes and census data on the population at risk can be used to 
calculate rates of interstate transfer. Specifically, what is needed for a four 
living state model is population data by age and marital status, the number of 
marriages by age and previous marital status, the number of widowhoods by 
age, and the number of divorces (including annulments) by age. With the 
exception of data on widowhoods, the necessary information is available for 
many Western countries. Widowhood data are also available for some countr- 
ies, including Sweden and England and Wales, or can be estimated from 
deaths to married persons of the other sex. Good results have been obtained 
from assuming that husbands are uniformly 2-3 years older than their wives. 

Age intervals of 5 years or less have been used up to age 85, the highest age 
shown in most tables. If possible, single year age intervals should be used for 
ages. 15 to 30, because in that age range marriáge and remarriage rates are 
both high and changing rapidly. The use of five-year age groups obscures the 
variability within those age intervals and can yield less than fully satisfactory 
results. Graduation (cf Miller 1946) or indirect standardization (cf Shryock & 
Siegel 1973, Chapters 14 and 16) provide methods for obtaining single year of 
age rates from rates for five-year age groups. 

Several computer programs are available for calculating marital status life 
tables. Willekens (1979) and Willekens & Rogers (1978) present general 
purpose multistate life table programs for up to 12 living states. The tables are 
constructed by matrix equations based on the "linear" assumption, i.e. the 
assumption that the survivorship (£) functions are linear between the exact 
ages recognized in the table. Schoen (1988, Appendix D2) provides a general 
purpose program for multistate models of up to four living states. The tables 
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are constructed by an iterative procedure that assumes the survivorship func- 
tions are quadratic between the exact ages shown. The Willekens programs 
will accomodate data for one or five year age intervals, while the Schoen 
program is written for single year age date for ages 15 through 29 and five 
year age data elsewhere. A four-state matal status life table can also be 
calculated by hand using the explicit soluten for the linear method given in 
Schoen (1975). 

Marital status life tables with four living states are much more useful than 
the two state model shown in Table 1 becazse they reveal the age patterns of 
first marriage, remarriage, widowhood, amd divorce. With regard to first 
marriage, the probability that a person will zver marry and the average age at 
first marriage are readily calculable. Beceuse the marital history of ever 
married persons is not known, the same me=sures cannot be found for second 
and higher order marriages. However, the <verall chance of remarriage, that 
is, the ratio of remarriages of divorced pers-ns to the number of divorces and 
the ratio of remarriages of widowed persons to the number of widowhoods, is 
easily determined. For any transition, th= mean age at transfer and the 
dispersion around that mean age can be caiculated. 

One valuable measure provided by a martal status life table is the propor- 
tion of marriages that end in divorce, a frequently sought index that is 
extremely difficult to find (cf Preston 1975)_ In a marital status life table, it is 
the total number of marriages (to never married, widowed, and divorced 
persons) divided by the total number of devorces, i.e. the total number of 
transfers from the presently married state ta the divorced state. That propor- 
tion does not follow from any simple manip. lation of the input data, but from 
the lifetime experience of the cohort as determined by the observed rates and 
the assumptions underlying the model. The proportions of marriages ending 
in death and in widowhood can be determamed using the same approach. 

Many other summary measures can be de-ved from marital status life table 
values, including mean ages in, and prop-rtions of life lived in, different 
states. The number of marriages per perso- marrying is an indicator of the 
extent of "serial monogamy." The average duration of a marriage, widow- 
hood, or divorce is the total number of persca-years lived in that state divided 
by the total number of entries. All of those measures have been presented in at 
least some published work. 

To date, a considerable number of marite status life tables have appeared 
in the literature. For the United States, pericd tables have been calculated by 
Espenshade (1983), Griffith et al (1985), Krishnamoorthy (1979), Schoen 
(1987), Schoen & Nelson (1974), and Sutton (1977). Schoen & Nelson 
(1974) provided tables for the state of Calif:rnia, and Woodrow et al (1978) 
for the state of Tennessee. Period marital ztatus life tables have also been 
prepared for a number of other Western countries. Tables for Belgium were 
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constructed by Schoen et al (1984), Wijewickrema & Alii (1983), and 
Willekens et al (1982); for Canada by Adams & Nagnur (1981); for England 
and Wales by Schoen & Baj (19842); for Netherlands by Keilman & Gill 
(1986) and Koesoebjono (1981); for Sweden by Schoen & Urton (1977, 
1979); and for Switzerland by Schoen & Baj (1984b). (This list must be 
regarded as incomplete.) All of those models used four living states except the 
one in Espenshade (1983) which recognized seven states, including first 
marriage, 2+ marriage, separated I (i.e. from first marriage), and separated 
2+. Several did not employ vital statistics registration data. Keilman & Gill 
(1986) used population register data, and Espenshade (1983) used data from 
the June 1980 Current Population Survey. 

The thrust behind those period marital status life tables is strongly descrip- 
tive. They present the implications of the behavior observed in a particular 
period on a hypothetical birth cohort, and as such provide a great deal of 
useful information. Nonetheless, that information must be interpreted with the 
limitations of the model in mind. As period life tables, the marital status 
models are subject to distortion by period fluctuations, such as atypically high 
or low rates of marriage or divorce. Furthermore, a good deal of empirical 
evidence suggests that, in addition to age and state, the risks of divorce and of 
remarriage vary substantially with duration, i.e. the length of time since the 
present marriage began or since the last marriage ended. Such duration effects 
call for a "semi-Markov" model which reflects both age and duration, and 
tables of that kind can be constructed in a straightforward way (cf Ginsberg 
1971, Hoem 1972). However, aside from mortality tables for insured persons 
that recognize the duration of the policy, semi-Markov models are rarely used 
in practice because they are cumbersome and require age-duration-specific 
rates. 

Multistate models introduce additional complications in that they reflect the 
combined effects of several distinct behaviors. The number of remarriages 
clearly depends on the number of first marriages and divorces. Less obvious- 
ly, the probability that a marriage will end in divorce depends on the age 
pattern of marriage, as more youthful marriages almost universally have a 
higher probability of divorce. The significance of interactions of this sort is 
difficult to estimate, but their existence reinforces the point that the behavior 
of the hypothetical cohort is the result of a complex interplay of events that 
may not characterize the experience of any real cohort. 

Multistate models that follow actual cohorts are free of many of those 
problems because both the real and model cohorts have, implicitly, the same 
distributions of duration in present state, the same past history, and the same 
personal characteristics. While cohort data are harder to obtain, several sets of 
cohort marital status life tables have been prepared. Espenshade (1987) 
calculated seven state marital status life tables for cohorts of black and white 
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American women born from 1905-1909 to 1940-1944, He began with marital 
histories collected in the June 1980 Current Population Survey, rearranged 
that data to produce numbers of marital status transitions and person-years 
lived by age and cohort, and then calculatzd the requisite transfer rates. The 
post-1980 mortality experience of the youngest cohorts assumed that death 
rates were the same as in 1980, and the ether transfer rates were projected 
based on pre-1980 behavior. Schoen et al 1985) presented four state marital 
status life tables for cohorts of US males and females born from 1888—1992 to 
1948—1950. Those tables were based on transfer rates calculated from period 
vital statistics and census data rearranged imto cohort form. The experience of 
the latest cohorts was completed by using tie rates observed in the year 1980. 

Even though the Espenshade (1987) and Schoen et al (1985) studies are not 
fully comparable because of state space and other differences, both show 
similar results. Marriage became earlier and more widespread through the 
cohorts born in the 1930s, after which the trend reversed. In contrast, the 
probability that a marriage would end in divorce increased steadily over time, 
despite large period fluctuations in divorce rates. After a divorce, the proba- 
bility of remarriage was quite high, staying around .70 to .75, so the propor- 
tion of life lived in the divorced state was a. ways fairly small. Although death 
rates fell dramatically during the century, the average duration of a widow- 
hood remained at about 15 years, and female cohorts spent more of their 
lifetime widowed than divorced. 

Cohort marital status life tables for malez and females born from the 1880s 
to the 1940s were produced for Belgium by Schoen et al (1984), for England 
and Wales by Schoen & Baj (1984), for Sweden by Schoen & Urton (1977, 
1979), and for Switzerland by Schoen & Baj (1984). There is a considerable 
degree of consistency in the cohort trends in marriage and divorce in all five 
Western countries. The long-term upward trend in marriage appears to have 
come to an end in every country, while the steady rise in divorce seems to be 
continuing. At the same time, considerable differences in marital patterns 
persist. The probability of ever marrying and the probability that a marriage 
will end in divorce are both highest in the United States. Sweden has the 
second highest divorce rates and is the only country to exhibit a sharp decline 
in marriage among recent cohorts. Switzerland shows the smallest increase 
over the century in both marriage and divorce, and has only slightly departed 
from the “European pattern" of late marrmge and a high proportion never 
marrying (Hajnal 1965). 

The rise in consensual unions in manz Western countries is likely to 
diminish the usefulness of models that focus on formal marriage. That is 
especially true of the family life cycle approach (cf Glick & Parke 1965, Hohn 
1987), which emphasizes one path through life marked by the traditional 
marriage and family building milestones. Marital status life tables have much 
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more flexibility because the states of the model can be chosen to suit the 
question: under study, and there is no substantive or methodological reason 
why the status of consensual union could not be added, assuming the neces- 
sary data are available. Work has already begun on family and household 
structure models, which are the subject of the following section. 


Family and Household Status Life Tables 


Family and household statuses have received less attention than marital 
statuses because of their intrinsic complexity and the difficulty of obtaining 
data on significant variables. Nonetheless, contributions have been made 
along two distinct lines. 

Bongaarts (1987) constructed family status life tables that describe the 
nuclear families generated over the life course of a cohort. He began with a 
marital status life table and added dimensions for fecundity (the physiological 
ability to produce a child), parity (the number of children a person has 
produced), and parental status, which reflected both child survivorship and 
the coresidence of parent and child. A computer program, FAMTAB, was 
written that accommodates 4 marital statuses, 2 fecundity statuses, 3 parity 
statuses, and 20 parental statuses. As single persons were assumed to have no 
fertility, the model recognizes 362 distinct family statuses. While the full 
complement of necessary data are not available for any actual population, the 
model was able to reproduce observed family patterns using incomplete data 
from Pakistan, a country with very low nonmarital fertility (Bongaarts 1982). 

Bongaarts (1987) provides an illustrative application using model schedules 
of first marriage, remarriage, divorce, sterility onset, fertility, mortality, and 
children's departure from home. Three sets of model schedules are used, one 
representing a population with high mortality and high fertility, one represent- 
ing a population with moderate mortality and high fertility, and one represent- 
ing a population with low mortality and low fertility. A notable finding is that 
average family size does not vary greatly among the three populations, 
primarily because lower mortality increases the number of surviving children. 
There is also a great deal of similarity in the size of nuclear families over the 
life course of a cohort. The average size rises from a bit over 2.0 around age 
20 to reach a maximum at ages, 35—40 and then returns to about 2.0 at the 
highest ages. Although the unit of analysis in the family status life table is the 
individual, the table can describe nuclear family characteristics by using the 
characteristics of single parents and husband-wife pairs. 

A. different approach was taken by Hofferth (1987), who focused on the 
living arrangements of children and followed them through different types of 
families. A child could begin life in one of five family types: a never married 
mother; two natural parents, both in their first marriage; a divorced or 
separated mother; a widowed mother; or two natural parents, at least one 
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remarried. Children could move between trose and five other family types, 
the other types being one natural and one st=p-parent, both married once; one 
natural and one step-parent, and least one rzmarried; father only; no parents; 
and head/wife of own family. Overall, 45 trznsitions are possible between the 
10 family states. Data, which were collected annually during the years 1968 
through 1979, came from the Panel Stuéy of Income Dynamics, which 
followed a national probability sample of some 5000 families. Living arrange- 
ment life tables for cohorts born in the year- 1950-1954 through 1975-1979 
were prepared using death rates derived fron national mortality data, living 
arrangements at birth estimated from the June 1980 Current Population 
Survey, and transition probabilities estimatet from changes in living arrange- 
ments between successive years. The dara did not differentiate between 
biological and adopted children. 

The results showed marked increases ov=r time in the proportion of chil- 
dren's lives spent with only one parent, azd large differences between the 
experiences of black and white children. Eefore attaining age 18, 19% of 
white children born in 1950—1954 spent sor-e time in a family with only one 
parent, while 70% will do so if 1980-pe-iod experience continues. The 
comparable figures for blacks are 48% and =4%. The family type into which 
children are born plays a critical role in them later experiences. Based on the 
experience of the year 1980, white childrer born to a never-married mother 
can expect to spend 86% of their childhooc with only one parent, while the 
corresponding figure for white children bora into a first marriage family is 
only 25%. For blacks, the comparable figurzs are 76% for children born to a 
never married mother and 44% for children torn to a first marriage family. By 
using longitudinal data in a multistate co-text, Hofferth (1987) has sub- 
stantially extended the previous work on the living arrangements of children, 
notably the decrement-only models of Bumpass & Rindfuss (1979), Fursten- 
berg et al (1983), and Bumpass (1984). 


Multiregional Life Tables 


Multiregional life tables have proven to be œŒ considerable value in the study 
of geographical mobility, as they can be usec to analyze the nature and impact 
of population movements across local, reg:onal, and national boundaries. 
Those analyses have exploited the ability o£ multistate models to provide a 
state space approporiate to the subject being studied. 

‘The primary data sources for multiregiorzl models are censuses and sur- 
veys that include each individual's current -sidence and residence at some 
earlier point in time. However, such retrospective data provide information on 
previous residence only for those who survire to the end of the observation 
interval. To obtain the number of persons in zach state at the earlier time, and 
thus be able to calculate survivorship proporsüons, it is necessary to "survive 
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` back" the surveyed population to the beginning of the observation interval. 
That is not difficult to do when a life table for the population is available and 
mortality differences between states can be ignored. The actual population 
between the ages of x and x-* 1 in state i at initial time t is equal to the number 
of survivors between the ages of x-- 1 and x+2 at survey time t+1 who said 
they were in state i one year earlier, multiplied by the life table ratio 
LyL(x- 1). 

As the most commonly asked residence questions involve two time points 
five years apart, multiregional life tables have generally been constructed 
using five-year survivorship proportions. Although retrospective data only 
provide an individual's status at two points in time, the Markovian assump- 
tion that the risk of movement depends only on state and age allows rates of 
interregional transfer to be estimated and does not limit persons to a single 
move during the interval. Most published multiregional life tables have been 
constructed using computer programs similar to the ones in Willekens & 
Rogers (1978) and Willekens (1979). 

In preparing a multiregional life table from period data, some discretion can 
be exercised in specifying the fraction of the life table cohort born in each 
region. The most common choice is the observed regional distribution of 
births. That approach is essentially the one taken by Hofferth (1987) in 
specifying the family-type distribution of newborns in her living arrangements 
life tables. However, alternatives can be chosen to focus on groups of 
particular interest or importance. For example, the distribution of the 
observed population aged 20-24 might be used since persons in that age group 
typically have the highest rates of interregional migration. 

The choice of initial distribution can be of great significance in multiregion- 
al models. The reason is what has been termed "origin dependence," the 
strong tendency for later migratory behavior to be influenced by region of 
birth. Empirical evidence on the magnitude of that phenomenon is provided 
by Ledent & Rees (1986). They compared two sets of multiregional life tables 
for the United States based on census data for the 1965-1970 period, one 
calculated from age- and region-of-residence specific survivorship pro- 
portions and one calculated from age, region-of-residence, and region-of- 
birth specific survivorship proportions. They found that ignoring place of 
birth understates return migration and exaggerates the length of time persons 
spend outside their region of birth, because rates of migration to a region are 
much higher for persons born in that region than for the population in general. 
For example, they reported that persons born in the North Central region lived 
50 of their 74 years in that region when place of birth was ignored, but lived 
there 60 years when place of birth-specific survivorship proportions were 
used. While more research on origin dependence is needed, separate calcula- 
tions for each region of birth certainly seem advisable. Such calculations are 
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usually possible because most censuses amd many surveys include data on 
birthplace. 

Summary measures used in multiregionz] analyses tend to parallel those in 
marital status life tables but emphasize the level and pattern of interregional 
movements and the mean durations spent in each region. Because of origin 
dependence, the expected number of years lived in each region is generally 
calculated separately for each region-of-b -th group. 

Much of the theoretical and applied wo-k on multiregional life tables has 
been done by Andrei Rogers and others w10 have been associated with the 
International Institute for Applied Systems Analysis (IIASA) in Laxenburg, 
Austria. Significant works include Kitsul & Philipov (1982), Rees (1977), 
Rees & Wilson (1977), Rogers (1975; Roge-s 1978), Termote (1980), and the 
papers contained in special issues of the jou -nal Environment and Planning A 
that appeared in 1973 (Volume 5, Number 1); 1977 (Volume 9, Number 7); 
1978 (Volume 10, Number 5); 1980 (Velume 12, Number 5); and 1983 
(Volume 15, Number 12). Model migratiom schedules that can greatly facili- 
tate analyses when only limited data are available have been developed and 
applied by Rogers et al (1978) and by Rogers & Castro (1982). IIASA's 
extensive Migration and Settlement Study led to a comprehensive monograph 
that features multiregional analyses of the 17 First and Second World coun- 
tries that support the Institute (Rogers & Willekens 1986). 

A useful example of a multiregional analysis is the study of Canada done by 
Termote (1986), who examined the 10 Can=dian provinces using census data 
for the 1966-1971 and 1971—1976 periods. The central provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario and the western province of British Columbia attracted the most 
` interprovincial migrants and experienced the lowest levels of outmigration, 
while the prairie province of Saskatchewan was the reverse in both respects. 
Between those two time periods, however, migration levels and differentials 
declined, and Termote saw a waning of the ‘demographic power" of the two 
central provinces. Some figures from the multiregional life tables can give a 
more quantitative sense of those changes. F-r the 1966-1971 and 1971—1976 
periods, the proportions of life spent in the province of birth are .79 and .81 
for males born in Quebec and .38 and .47 For males born in Saskatchewan. 
For males born in Quebec, the probabilzy of surviving to age 35 and 
remaining in their native province is .73 for she 1966-1971 period and .75 for 
the 1971—1976 period, while the corresponc ng figures for Saskatchewan are 
.24 and .36. The figures for females are very similar to those for males. As 
Termote (1986) notes, migration rates have >een known to vary greatly over 
time, and it is too soon to know whether the -ehavior of any actual cohort will 
resemble the behavior of the synthetic cobort based on 1971-1976 period 
experience. 
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Labor Force Status Life Tables 

The earliest life table models of labor force behavior were the “working life 
tables" developed in the US Bureau of Labor Statistics some 40 years ago (cf 
Wolfbein 1949, Fullerton & Byrne 1976). Because of the great interest in 
career labor force patterns, they were widely copied even though they were 
only based on a life table and a set of observed age-specific proportions in the 
. labor force. Those data limitations made the early working life tables de- 
pendent on the composition of the observed population and able to reflect only 
one movement into and one movement out of the labor force. 

More recent labor force status life tables have overcome those difficulties 
by using surveys that include individual level data on labor force status at two 
points in time, usually one year apart. Most, though not all, recognize only 
two living states, in the labor force and not in the labor force. Persons 
employed part-time and unemployed persons actively seeking work are con- 
sidered in the labor force. 

With data referring to time points one year apart, survivorship proportions 
are generally calculated for single year age groups. That frequently creates 
difficulties because many survivorship proportions are then based on small 
numbers of observations, and the resulting age patterns of labor force entry 
and exit are quite erratic. The problem has no simple solution and standard 
Schedules of labor force entry and exit are not available. Graduation pro- 
cedures, using moving averages of 7 to 21 terms, have been used to smooth 
the survivorship proportions and reduce the effects of chance fluctuations. 
Schoen (1988, Appendix D3) gives a FORTRAN program for calculating a 
two living state niodel from single year of age survivorship proportions. 

The summary measures calculated from labor force status life tables are 
similar to those discussed in earlier sections. Particular emphasis has been 
placed on the expected length of time a member of the cohort spends in the 
labor force. Both population based and status based life expectancies have 
been used. Since persons in the labor force are likely to remain there, the 
labor force life expectancy of a person age x who is in the labor force almost 
always exceeds both the labor force life expectancy of a person age x who is 
not in the labor force and the labor force life expectancy of all persons age x. 

A number of labor force status life tables have appeared in the literature in 
recent years, providing new insight into age and sex patterns of labor force 
entry and exit and improved measures of labor force life expectancies. Hoem 
& Fong (1976) and Hoem (1977) used data from 1972-1974 labor force 
surveys for Denmark to construct models under the assumption that the 
survivorship function is exponential between the exact ages recognized in the 
table. Willekens (1980) reanalyzed that Danish data using the linear assump- 
tion and obtained quite similar results. Schoen & Woodrow (1980) used 
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retrospective data from the January 198- Current Population Survey to 
calculate a labor force status life table for tre United States in 1972. Hayward 
et al (1985) also used the January 1973 Current Population Survey, but 
divided occupations into two sectors, treatzag each occupational sector as a 
different labor force state. Smith (1982a,b* used a year-to-year match of the 
labor force status of individuals in the Cur-2nt Population Survey to prepare 
tables for the United States in 1970 and F977. 

The results reported in Smith (1982b) Mlustrate the value of labor force 
status life tables. She found that the worklif= expectancy of males at birth was 
37.8 years in 1970 and 37.9 years in 1977, while the corresponding worklife 
expectancy of females increased from 22.5 years to 27.5 years. The major 
factor behind the convergence between ma = and female lifetime labor force 
activity is the increase in female labor forc2 participation at ages under 45. 
Earlier retirements among males are a secorlary influence. According to the 
experience of the year 1977, the average man enters the labor force 3 times 
during his lifetime, staying an average of 1=.6 years each time. The average 
woman enters the labor force 4.5 times, but Stays an average of 6.1 years each 
time. Both men and women move in and out of the labor force a good deal at 
the young ages, but after age 25 the average man will make just 1.1 labor 
force entries while the average woman will rzake 2.7. Among teenagers, there 
is little difference between the labor force lifz expectancy of those in the labor 
force and those not in the labor force. At age 45, however, the difference for 
both males and females is four years. In the future, those tables should 
provide excellent benchmark measures for flowing trends in US labor force 
behavior. 


Other Applications 


Multistate life tables have been applied to a wide variety of topics. Oechsli 
(1979) examined fetal loss, using longitudiral data on pregnancy outcomes 
from the Child Heath and Development Stuczes. Suchindran et al (1979) used 
data from the 1965 US National Fertility Study to analyze the parity progres- 
sion of married women up to the birth of th»ir fourth child. Land & Hough 
(1986) constructed school enrollment statms life tables using current and 
retrospective data from the October 1970, 1975, and 1980 Current Population 
Surveys. They found that in 1980 females haz a longer school life expectancy 
than males, a reverse of the pattern of previos years. Land et al (1986) used 
the November Current Population Surveys im Presidential election years from 
1968 through 1980 to construct voting statuz life tables, finding that females 
consistently voted more than males and whites more than blacks. Multistate 
models are frequently used in medical studies Chiang (1984, Chapters 11 and 
12) provides a discussion of applications to Studies involving patient follow- 
up and disease progression. 
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The logical closure of multistate models makes them analogous to financial 
accounting systems, except that persons instead of funds are accounted for. 
Stone (1975) developed that analogy and elaborated a "system of social and 
demographic statistics" which could be used for a broad range of analytical 
and policy purposes. His "demographic accounting" provided matrix equa- 
tions that linked population stocks and flows over age and time. Land et al 
(1984) used such a system of demographic accounts to develop new midyear 
estimates of the US population, by age, sex, and color, for the 1940s and 
1950s, and to re-estimate the coverage of the 1940 and 1950 censuses. 

There is one area to which multistate models seem well suited but where 
they have not, to my knowledge, been applied. That is social mobility, where 
the states of the model could refer to occupational or socioeconomic status 
categories. Given the necessary data, the life cycle perspective of multistate 
models could contribute to the status attainment literature. 

All of the multistate models discussed in the paper have been “one-sex” 
models, in that they have not considered the interaction between the sexes that 
is an essential part of nuptiality and fertility. The “two-sex problem" in 
demography, i.e. the fact that male and female age-specific marriage and 
birth rates are influenced by the age-sex composition of the population, 
complicates any attempt to do so. While a discussion of the area would lead us 
beyond the scope of this paper, it is treated in Schoen (1988), which presents 
two-sex multistate models of marriage, fertility, and migration. 


The Relationship Between Multistate and Event History 
Models 


Event history analysis has emerged as a major focus of both theoretical and 
applied work. An event history is the longitudinal record of the timing of 
specified events among a group of persons. Event history analysis allows such 
individual level data to be exploited more fully than was previously the case 
and can model how both individual characteristics and environmental con- 
ditions affect the occurrence of events. In essence, the risk (or hazard) of an 
event is expressed, in the form of a regression equation, as a function of a 
specified set of explanatory variables. The regression coefficients are then 
estimated to maximize the likelihood of observing what has actually been 
observed. Methodologically, the seminal paper is that of Cox (1972), which 
has been elaborated upon by Cox & Oakes (1984), Elandt-Johnson & Johnson 
(1980), Kalbfleish & Prentice (1980), and others. The application of event 
history models in demography was pioneered by Menken et al (1981) and 
Trussell & Hammerslough (1983). Developments in this rapidly growing field 
have been reviewed by Allison (1984), Hobcraft & Murphy (1986), and 
Namboodiri & Suchindran (1987). 

Hannon (1984), among others, noted the many parallels between event 
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history analysis and multistate life table analysis. The basic life table is a 
simple type of event history model as it anal»zes mortality events whose risk 
varies with the explanatory variable age. Multistate models include additional 
explanatory variables as they add states. The- ability to add states is limited, 
however, as too many states make the model cumbersome and can quickly 
exhaust data from even large populations. Bongaarts (1987) employed a 
model with 362 states but had to estimate such of the input data and be 
extremely selective in the output he presentzd.] Event history methods can 
bring the power of regression analysis to r-ultistate models by estimating 
hazard rates (or risks of transfer) using mar more variables than could be 
accomodated otherwise. At the same time, "he multistate life table format 
provides a superior approach to the analysis o? variability over the life course 
and shows a population at risk in the differen-:states of the model that reflects 
the implications of behavior at earlier ages. æ multistate event history model 
can thus be a formidable analytical tool, and a greater convergence between 


the multistate and event history lines of anzysis is likely in the future. 
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Abstract 


This paper reviews the recent literature on the determinants of socioeconomic 
success among immigrants from Europe and East Asia. The survey focuses on 
the larger, better studied groups and gives particular attention to historically 
based investigations of their progress. The concluding section emphasizes the 
need for additional descriptive and explanatory research on the labor market 
outcomes of ethnic Americans since the Second World War. 


INTRODUCTION 


The economic success of the descendants of immigrants from Europe and East 
Asia stands in marked contrast to the earnings disadvantages suffered by 
blacks, some Hispanic minorities, and American Indians. The resumption of 
mass immigration to the US in 1965 provides yet other sets of peoples against 
whom the achievements of European and East Asian Americans can be 
measured. These disparities prompt scholars and policy makers to inquire: 
What factors proved decisive in bringing at least some American ethnics into 
the economic mainstream? Did these conditions require that some groups 
advance at the expense of others? What information is still needed to de- 
termine whether past success stories can be expected to repeat themselves? 

This essav seeks some answers to these questions through an in- 
terdisciplinary review of scholarship devoted to the economic achievements 
of those European and East Asian immigrants who arrived before the 1924 
Johnson-Reed Act, and to their progeny. The review focuses primarily on the 
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larger, non-Anglo-Saxon ethnic groups whcse economic performance is well 
documented. While the contextual nature of ethnic stratification requires 
some attention to other contending groups, this review is restricted to in- 
stances of intergroup relations relevant to the economic outcomes of Eu- 
ropeans and East Asians. 

To help the reader grasp the concreteness of ethnic stratification, research 
on the relative positions, past and presert, of the groups in question is 
summarized, and the sorts of measurement problems that plague any effort to 
generalize about the economic position of American ethnic groups are dis- 
cussed. Following some documentation of efhnic rankings, a critical summary 
of historically based explanations for the observed ethnic outcomes is offered. 
The organization of this summary reflects tlie variety of factors that scholars 
have associated with ethnic economic acl-evement. Beginning at the in- 
dividual level of analysis and moving towar= the social structural, the survey 
examines culture, resources, demographic factors, and labor market con- 
ditions. The rationale governing this order of presentation is primarily peda- 
gogical, as all factors are assumed to interzct with one another. The essay 
concludes with a brief summary of major research trends and some recom- 
mendations on topics in need of further clarification. 


Problems in Measurement 


The term “inequality” demands referents: V/ho is unequal to whom and in 
what respects? A variety of racial, national, linguistic, religious, and cultural 
markers may delineate ethnic groups. But even the scholar who is analytically 
clear on the choice of a group may finc that empirical sources fail to 
distinguish the group of interest. Similarly problematic is the isolation of an 
appropriate category for baseline comparisoas. Should the selected group be 
compared to a national average (Greeley 1976)? To white natives of native 
parentage (Lieberson 1980)? (This choice faces all third generation Amer- 
icans in the reference category.) To those of British descent (Neidert & Farley 
1985, Alba 1988)? Scholars concerned with religious distinctions may also 
require a benchmark group that is sensitive to denominational affiliation 
(Roof 1979). 

Historians of stratification face significari problems in choosing outcome 
variables. Since-the US Census did not asE any questions on income until 
1940, much of the tésearch on earlier econcmic differentiation has relied on 
occupational sta asures. Although sone sociologists have argued that 
occupational status has-been relatively stable throughout the period of interest 
(Treiman 1977, Hauser 1982), historians are less convinced, and many have 
created their own occupational scales (Therrstrom 1973, Hershberg & Dock- 
horn 1976, Decker 1978). In other instances, researchers have shown great 
ingenuity in accessing records of wealth and property (Griffen & Griffen 
1978, Gabaccia 1984, Morawska 1985). 
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For any given outcome variable, investigators usually elect to focus on 
either gross or net differences (Roof 1981). In general, the introduction of 
control factors reduces the advantage of the more successful. But a group's 
distribution on a control variable is often both a result and a cause of ethnic 
position, hence it is worthy of study in its own right. 

The choice of a unit of analysis for the dependent variable introduces a final 
difficulty. Studies at the individual level tell investigators a good deal about 
the intersection of ability and opportunity but overlook the variety of family- 
based strategies that enhance economic well-being. Should the income of the 
entire family or only that of the primary breadwinner be used to gauge ethnic 
achievement? Group differences in the number of earners and in family 
structure could influence ethnic rankings. 


The Relative Success of American Ethnic Groups 


Given the sets of caveats just outlined, any attempt to generalize about ethnic 
stratification would seem very dangerous. Indeed, distinguishing some groups 
well enough to offer historically grounded conclusions about their economic 
trajectories remains a challenge. Nevertheless, several groups have been 
sufficiently isolated to decipher general trends. When gross outcomes are 
considered, neither the choice of benchmark groups nor the selection of a 
dependent variable radically alters the general ranking of groups. The in- 
troduction of control variables has a leveling effect, but since such variables 
also remove some of the explanation for group differences, control variables 
are a topic more appropriate for later portions of this review. 

Even a cursory investigation of ethnic stratification reveals that the myth 
that all immigrants entered the American economy at the bottom does not 
square with the facts (Steinberg 1981). Despite the unavailability of reliable 
income data until the mid-twentieth century, the occupational distributions 
published by the US Census provide an impression of general group rankings. 
Perhaps the simplest way to measure ethnic economic position is to compare 
the proportion of unspecified laborers across backgrounds. The earliest col- 
lected data combine the sexes and cover the small number of groups well 
established by 1870. Among non-Anglo-Saxons, these figures show German 
immigrants least overrepresented proportionately in the unspecified laborer 
category, Scandinavians next, while the Irish are most overrepresented 
(Hutchinson 1956). A much larger selection of groups was tabulated in 1900, 
by which time large numbers of South and East Europeans were joining their 
Northern European neighbors in choosing American shores. These figures, 
disaggregated by sex, show that among male immigrants, Russians—who 
were primarily Jews (Rosenthal 1975)—were least overrepresented as un- 
specified laborers; they were followed by Scandinavians, Central Europeans, 
Irish, Eastern Europeans, and Italians in that order (Hutchinson 1956). 
Moreover, the differences among the nationalities were often quite large. 
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The earliest complete data on income- a-pear in the 1950 PUMS files. 
Hirschman & Kraly (19862) have distinguzhed the earnings of the males 
therein by national background. Their figures reveal that the incomes of first 
and second generation Russians and Romaczians (both assumed to be pre- 
dominantly Jewish) were highest. The first znd second generations of most 
Northern European groups fell between the -2ws and native whites of native 
parents, the reference group in their analysis The Irish, however, surpassed 
native whites of native parents only in the second generation, a trajectory 
paralleled by most Eastern European GentiEs. Southern European Gentiles 
and an undifferentiated Middle East/Asza group also exhibited in- 
tergenerational improvement, though only zafficient to match the earnings 
level of the reference group. 

Data on the native born compiled by Cziswick (19862) from the 1970 
census indicate that Jewish, Chinese, and Japanese males all outearned native 
whites of native parentage. Finally, Greeley's (1976) creation of a composite 
NORC sample for the years 1963-1974 proxides data on family income by 
ethnoreligious self-identification. Here Jewis— families rank highest, followed 
by Irish, Italian, German, and Polish Catholics in that order. Households that 
identified themselves as British or Americar Protestant earned /ess than any 
of those above. 

Since none of these studies includes sigmaficance tests for group differ- 
ences, the wisest conclusion is that membezs of most pre-1924 immigrant . 
backgrounds now fare at least as well as do other white Americans (Jencks 
1983). The several explanations for these res=lts occupy the remainder of this 
review. 


EXPLANATIONS FOR ETHNIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Culture 


Culture has long been considered a vehicle fez transmitting attitudes, beliefs, 
and values, which, in turn, influence eco-omic decisions. Variations in 
cultural legacy, therefore, could translate imto significantly different eco- 
nomic behaviors. There is some disagreemen- however, about which cultural 
systems are most compatible with industrial 2apitalism as well as about the 
dynamics of cultural change (Tilly 1974, Schooler 1976, Henrietta 1977, 
Sowell 1981). 

The writings of Max Weber set the agercla for much of the culturalist 
debate. Weber (1958) argued that Protestant t&eology, particularly the secular 
asceticism of Puritanism and Calvinism, pr-vided a major impetus for the 
birth of capitalism. Over Weber's objections, Sombart (1951) maintained that 
Judaism reinforced many of the same traits. Later, Bellah (1957) argued that 
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persons in certain segments of Japanese society idealized diligence and 
frugality during the Tokugawa period. 

If these formulations help to explain the economic outcomes of immigrants 

' and their descendants, researchers must show that similar religious outlooks 
have persisted in America in ways that cause economic differences. Lenski's 
(1963) survey of Detroit residents detected a link between the low economic 
position of Catholics and their weak commitment to values claimed for 
Weber's Protestant ethnic. A recent study of similar questions by Woodrum 
(1985) finds that religious practices had a small but significant association 
with income and self-employment among Japanese immigrants. Yet, neither 
of these efforts establishes causal direction or rules out competing hypotheses. 
Woodrum's (1985) work, for example, neglects to incorporate an important 
strand of research on the relevance of culture to Asian success, namely 
Light's (1972) observation that the Chinese and Japanese brought with them 
the institution of rotating credit associations, an institution that proved vital in 
financing their small businesses. Jewish immigrants, also well known for 
their entrepreneurial endeavors, transplanted a related organization, the free 
loan society, from Europe to America (Tenenbaum 1986). 

An additional cultural phenomenon associated with the success of entrepre- 
neurial groups is their exceptionally strong ascriptive ties, within both family 
and group. These bonds facilitate the accumulation of resources and the 
exploitation of labor in a manner that renders ethnic enterprise extremely 
competitive, even in a rational, capitalist society (Ianni 1972, Light 1972, 
Bonacich 1973, Bonacich & Modell 1980). 

This judgment, that precapitalist kinship ties profited immigrant business- 
men, illustrates the kinds of criticism recently mounted against the view that 
the authoritarian, paternalistic world of traditional communities provided 
inadequate preparation for survival in modern, capitalist societies (Greeley 
1982).. Studies now indicate that the industrial-preindustrial dichotomy has 
been overdrawn and that a variety of strategies were functional in both 
environments. To cite another example, communal associations served as 
useful, though different, cultural legacies for proletarian and entrepreneurial 
groups (Cummings 1980). From a narrow economic standpoint, the most 
valuable services that proletarian ethnic associations offered were insurance 
protection and home mortgages (Barton 1975, Briggs 1978, Bodnar et al 
1982). A somewhat broader perspective, though, suggests that the formal and 
informal opportunities these organizations provided to obtain job information, 
to mediate disputes, and to enforce social control brought indirect büt no less 
valuable material benefits (Parot 1981, Cinel 1982, Oestreicher 1983, Stolar- 
ik 1985). 

In sum, current research indicates that all immigrant groups selected from 
their cultural traditions some mechanisms that remained economically utili- 
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tarian in their new homes. The persistence o7these legacies is testimony to the 
complexity of modern society, not to the Cbstinacy of the ethnics. Scholars 
continue to debate the contribution of cultrxe because of the theoretical and 
empirical difficulties associated with isolatimz purely cultural variables. Later 
sections of this review evaluate some effo-s in this direction. 


Resources 


Scholars have devoted considerable energy to examining relationships be- 
tween economic outcomes and a wide rarge of immigrant characteristics, 
including the socioeconomic status of workers’ parents and worker's own 
expectations, education, English proficienci, job skills, and experience. So 
far, nearly all of this work has been limited <o males. (For an exception, see 
Roos & Hennessy 1987). 

With respect to family background, few European immigrants hailed from 
the most poverty stricken classes within the homelands (Barton 1975, Cinel 
1982, Doyle 1983). Moreover, it is generally believed that migration is a 
selective process that attracts the more r-otivated and talented within a 
population (Blau & Duncan 1967, Chiswiex 1979). Despite this favorable 
self-selection of individuals within the place of origin, there are several 
reasons for expecting differences between groups to emerge at destination. 

Lieberson (1980), for instance, proposes fat to induce the migration of the 
economically motivated, wages at destinaticn will be somewhat higher than 
wages at origin. He argues that this relations-ip will reproduce the gap among 
workers from different sending regions once they enter the migratory setting. 
Another factor that affects wages is the permznency of the relocation. Persons 
who intend only a transient stay are usually willing to accept poorer pay and 
working conditions than those who view thzir move as permanent (Rosenb- 
lum 1973, Piore 1979). 

Research has confirmed some of these expectations. For instance, an 
ecological relationship exists between humen capital levels and degrees of 
industrialization in a way that implies the reoroduction of wage differentials 
across countries. Those immigrants who rep-rted more education—natives of 
Northern Europe and, to a lesser but not insiznificant extent, the Jews and the 
Japanese—set out from more economically developed environments (Kitano 
1969, Steinberg 1981, Bodnar 1985, Hirsckman & Kraly 1986b, Hirschman 
& Wong 1986). Similarly, skill levels ran hæhest among German and Jewish 
immigrants, (Kessner 1977, Kessler-Harrs & Yans-McLaughlin 1978), 
although the abilities of other immigrant zroups have probably been un- 
derestimated because many nationalities hac some experience as migratory 
laborers in nonagricultural pursuits (Briggs 1978, Morawska 1988a). Un- 
fortunately, data on the individual transfer c job skills from the old world to 
the new are inadequate. 
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The resources just described influenced group earnings, but outcomes also 
were affected by the varying ability of groups to convert their resources into 
economic rewards. Recent reanalyses of data assembled by the US Immigra- 
tion Commission indicate that, among equally "resourceful" immigrants, 
those from Britain and Western Europe reaped higher monetary rewards than 
those from Ireland, and Eastern or Southern Europe (McGouldrick & Tannen 
1977, Blau 1980). Among the latter groups, other data sources reveal that 
intragenerational advancement was likewise rather limited, though with con- 
siderable regional and temporal variation (Thernstrom 1973, Barton 1975, 
Bodnar et al 1982, Hareven 1982, Zunz 1982). 

Studies devoted to the trajectories of later generations of ethnics record that 
both resource gaps and achievement shortfalls diminished. Several in- 
vestigations concur in concluding that the children of Jews and. East Asians 
reached educational parity with other Americans early in this century and later 
surpassed the schooling levels of most benchmark groups (Lieberson 1980, 
Gorelick 1981, Dinnerstein 1982, Hirschman & Wong 1986). Cohort analysis 
shows that Irish Catholics have registered respectable educational levels since 
World War I, while Catholics from Southern and Eastern Europe dramatically 
improved their educational profiles after World War II (Lieberson 1980, 
Greeley 1976, Alba 1988). 

Efforts to explain the educational achievements of later generation ethnics 
have stimulated vigorous debates over the preeminence of culture versus 
structure. The most common cultural interpretation of East Asian and Jewish 
educational achievement credits ancient traditions that revered scholarship 
and learning (Kitano 1969, Dinnerstein 1982, Brumberg 1986). The cultural 
basis for Catholic educational achievement is less obvious, though in the case 
of the Irish, the early prominence of Irish-dominated Catholic colleges may 
have been valuable. On the other hand, structuralists have associated a 
modicum of parental economic security with the extended schooling of the 
next generation (Lieberson 1980, Hirschman & Falcon 1985). In the case of 
the Jews, several investigations lend support to the notion that they did not act 
on their educational ambitions until extended schooling was financially both 
feasible and rewarding (Berrol 1976, Steinberg 1981, Morawska 1988b). 

Many studies have explored the ability of later generation etbnics to 
translate their resources into economic outcomes. Historical work on in- 
tergenerational occupational mobility reveals that, when paternal occupation- 
al status is controlled, the sons of Irish, Italian, and Polish immigrants had a 
harder time accessing the better occupations than did the sons of Germans and 
Jews (Thernstrom 1973, Kessner 1977, Griffen & Griffen 1978, Harzig 1983, 
Smith 1985, Model 19882). Multivariate analyses of more recent data, 
however, indicate that European ethnics differ little from other whites in the 
translation of educational achievement into occupation and income (Duncan 
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& Duncan 1968, Duncan et al 1972, Nexlert & Farley 1985). A much 
documented exception arises in the case -f Jews, who have experienced 
significantly higher translations of education. nto both job status and earnings, 
perhaps since the turn of the century (Kesner 1977, Duncan et al 1972, 
Chiswick 1985). Conclusions about the Chinese and Japanese are less con- 
sistent, with some researchers uncovering e~idence of inadequate returns and 
others not (Chiswick 1983, Hirschman & Wong 1984, Nee & Sanders 1985, 
Roos & Hennessy 1987). 

To summarize, research on immigrant resource levels indicates substantial 
group differences in the distribution of hænan capital and human capital 
returns; these differences have diminished bæ not totally disappeared with the 
passage of generations. Not all these differer-es are disadvantageous. Indeed, 
according to Chiswick (1979), sons of ecc»omically motivated immigrants 
generally earn more than sons of the native zorn, when human resources and 
demographic characteristics are equal. The rext section reviews the impact of 
these demographic characteristics. 


Demographic Factors 


Under this rubric, the major variables corsidered are sex ratios, fertility, 
geographic locations, and the ethnic-racial composition of local labor mar- 
kets. The effects of the first two and of the Est two are strongly intertwined. 

Among groups whose members frequentl= planned to repatriate—Southern 
and Eastern Europeans and East Asians—scex ratios initially favored males 
because women’s role was to remain behind. tending the family holdings until 
the men returned (Lyman 1974, Yans M-Laughlin 1977). Those groups 
departing with the more permanent inten-ons, the Irish, Scandinavians, 
Germans, and Jews, migrated as families œ~ individuals and had more bal- 
anced sex ratios as a result (Kessler-Harris € Yans-McLaughlin 1978, Bade 
1985, Bodnar 1985). Within these broad cetegories, however, cultural and 
structural factors promoted considerable i-tergroup variation (Hutchinson 
1956). 

The presence of relatively normal sex rtios heightened financial needs 
because larger proportions of immigrants w=re married. Family life required 
abandoning the marginal living quarters and extreme self-denial characteristic 
of sojourners, who remitted most of their eaciings to their loved ones abroad, 
where a small sum went a good deal further man in America. Many observers 
believe that the delayed family formation of Southern and Eastern Europeans, 
and especially of the Chinese, retarded their =conomic progress (Lyman 1974, 
Kessler-Harris & Yans-McLaughlin 1978, Wee & Wong 1985). 

The fertility rate of immigrant women usuzlly ran higher than that of native 
women, though there were differences associated with both ethnicity and time 
of migration (US Immigration Commission 1911). Until well into the twen- 
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tieth century, urban poverty motivated higher fertility because large families 
meant more offspring who could ultimately contribute to family coffers 
(Goldin 1981, Sharpless & Rury 1980, Ewen 1985, Cohen 1988). Because 
immigrants were frequently poorer than natives, their higher fertility was 
partly a reflection of their economic distress. 

As the twentieth century progressed and child labor became less necessary 
or desirable, later generation ethnics began to limit family size. Researchers 
continue to debate the degree to which economic factors explain the remain- 
ing group differentials (Bean & Marcum 1978). In general, Catholics exhib- 
ited relatively high fertility compared to the entrepreneurial minorities (Lenski 
1963, Chiswick 1986a, Goldscheider 1986). These trends contradict the view 
that ethnic enterprise profited from a pool of unpaid family laborers, reinforc- 
ing instead a picture of entrepreneurs eager and able to educate their small 
families. Chiswick (1983, 1985, 1986a,b) offers a relevant hypothesis on this 
point. He argues that groups for whom children are more expensive will have 
smaller families and higher quality children than those for whom children are 
less costly. Among the factors Chiswick associates with greater child costs are 
favorable attitudes toward contraception, urban residence, and higher mater- 
nal educations. Interestingly, most of the groups he cites as illustrative of the 
small family strategy have been heavily entrepreneurial. 

Still, most of the groups considered here ultimately secured respectable 
educational investments, a fact that may also reflect their residential concen- 
tration in Northern cities, where better educational opportunities first surfaced 
(Lieberson 1980). In other ways, however, researchers note that Northern 
cities had drawbacks. From at least the late nineteenth until the early twentieth 
century, European immigrants of identical nationality groups fared better in 
the smaller, commercial cities of the “urban frontier” than in established 
northern communities (Conzen 1976, Vinyard 1976, Burchell 1980, Cinel 
1982, DiLeonardo 1984). 

Investigators disagree about the reasons for this pattern. Some argue that 
more talented immigrants were disproportionately likely to initiate internal 
migration (McCaffrey 1985); others claim the converse (Thernstrom 1973). 
Geographic differences in job opportunities certainly played a part (Blauner 
1972, Golab 1977), but the allocation of immigrants within these opportuni- 
ties was also a function of the ethnic-racial mix in local labor markets. Debate 
clouds conclusions about the economic effects of variation in the propor- 
tion of co-ethnics (Kirk & Kirk 1978, Conk 1981, Faires 1983, Harzig 
1983, Suhrbur 1983), but scholars concur that Europeans especially pros- 
pered in cities containing high proportions of more stigmatized, non- 
European minorities (Hopkins 1968, Barr 1970, Bonacich 1973, Burchell 
1980, Cinel 1982). 

In Northern labor markets, not all European groups could escape the stint at 
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the bottom of the labor queue that they successfully avoided elsewhere (Golab 
1977, Cizmic 1983, Orsi 1985, Stolarik 1955). This situation did not change 
until the hiatus and eventual termination sf overseas immigration and the 
arrival in the North of large numbers of less skilled and less demanding blacks 
(Lieberson 1980, Zunz 1982). These blacks offered the white laboring classes 
of the North the same exemptions from undesirable employment that their 
counterparts in the South and West had enj=yed earlier. In this sense, it may 
be said that the upgrading of some groups kas depended upon the oppression 
of others. 

A full appreciation of the impact of locat:on, however, requires accounting 
for the economic opportunity structure th=t immigrants and their children 
encountered, as well as the distributive mechanisms operating to link these 
workers to their jobs. These issues compris2 the final substantive portion of 
this essay. 


Labor Market Variables 


THE STRUCTURE OF OPPORTUNITY Immigrants entering American labor 
markets found their opportunities very much a function of time and place. 
Those Northern Europeans who arrived be-ore the close of the frontier and 
before the rise of mass production could still put land to the plow or indulge in 
entrepreneurial craftsmanship. The Irish avoided the countryside, however, - 
and accepted unskilled urban laboring jobs instead (Kessler-Harris & Yans- . 
McLaughlin 1978, Bodnar 1985). As mantvZacturing quickened, most urban 
immigrants and their children joined the Irish in becoming increasingly 
proletarianized (Zunz 1982, Levine 1986). The urban Germans, for instance, 
many of whom were artisans, discovered ‘hat the markets for their skills 
declined (Griffen & Griffen 1978, Keil 19&3). Nineteenth century economic 
fluctuations meant that those groups whose cass migration began earlier were 
more dispersed among jobs and less likely tc display interzenerational persis- 
tence in those jobs than did the groups wh= began to arrive after industrial 
take-off (Hutchinson 1956). 

By the turn of the century, a few industries had risen to dominance in some 
of the larger inland cities (Bodnar et al 1982. Zunz 1982, Keil & Jentz 1983), 
while in many smaller centers single compznies reigned supreme (Hareven 
1982, Morawska 1985). Within the confaes of place, skill purportedly 
remained a crucial determinant of wages, trough some writers maintain that 
skill itself is socially constructed (Granovztter & Tilly 1988). Struggles 
among workers, between workers and gate»eepers, and within the political 
sphere all influenced decisions about which jobs were labeled skilled and 
which not (Conk 1978, Keil 1983). The greeter resources and organizational 
capacities of so-called skilled workers brought them meaningful unionization 
(Dawson 1983, Suhrbur 1983, Jackson 198¢:. Among ethnic Americans, the 
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prime beneficiaries of these efforts were the earlier arriving: Northern 
Europeans. 

Indeed, it was the relative docility of Southern and Eastern Europeans that 
attracted industrial employers to these nationals in the first place (Erickson 
1957). But it did not take long for the less skilled immigrants to articulate 
their discontent over low pay and atrocious working conditions. Employers 
responded by dividing workers along racial and ethnic lines, crushing col- 
lective action by force, and placating disaffection by means of company 
unions (Green 1980, Gordon et al 1982, Bukowczyk 1984). As labor histo- 
rians have ably demonstrated, immigrant workers occasionally overcame 
these obstacles (Nelli 1985, Barrett 1986, Hoerder 1986, Gordon et al 1982). 
But in most industries, the enormous political and economic clout of capital 
assured. the triumph of ownership until the thirties (Montgomery 1986). 

During the Depression, a combination of worker agitation, government 
action, and employer receptivity secured the legitimation of new, industrially 
based unions (Brody 1971, Rosenblum 1973, Piore 1979). Scholars remain 
divided about the motives for the heightened contentiousness of immigrants 
and their children (Piore 1979, Bodnar 1985, Morawska 1985) but not about 
the results. Internal labor markets, seniority rules, and fringe benefits brought 
financial security to many working class ethnics, while the more recently 
arrived blacks absorbed the vagaries of the business cycle (Bonacich 1972, 
1976; Lieberson 1980; Gordon et al 1982). 

Considerable research effort has been directed at identifying which employ- 
ment opportunities most benefited from these changes. Writers sympathetic to 
a labor market segmentation perspective have distinguished desirable jobs 
from undesirable on the basis of a dichotomy that separates a core (large, 
monopolistic, capital intensive firms) from a periphery (small, competitive, 
labor intensive firms) (Gordon et al 1982). This distinction, however, has 
been severely criticized on theoretical and empirical grounds (Hodson & 
Kaufman 1982). More germane to the present discussion is the lack of 
research directed, at matching ethnic distributions and manufacturing loca- 
tions. Which groups benefited most from industrial unions is a question 
deserving further scrutiny. 

One of the few well-documented instances of immigrant concentration has 
been the small business of Jews and East Asians. Some writers have sug- 
gested that this-specialization represents a third option, the ethnic enclave, 
which is theoretically distinct from the core or periphery sectors (Portes & 
Bach 1985). The major framework for understanding these groups, however, 
has been middleman minority theory (Bonacich 1973, 1979; Bonacich & 
Modell 1980; van den Berghe 1981: Ch 7). A surprisingly wide range of 
economic activities—agriculture, light manufacture, trade, and personal ser- 
vices—have responded to the entrepreneurial tactics of immigrants. 
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Information about the kinds of endeavers that absorbed first and second 
generation immigrant women has been eas er to assemble because female job 
opportunities were so restricted. Nineteenth and twentieth century ethnic 
women earners, most of them young and urmarried, worked primarily in light 
industry—especially clothing, textiles, arci tobacco—as well as in various 
types of domestic service (Tentler 1979, Bose 1984, Glenn 1984). Some of 
the garment trades offered unionized protection, but such advantages were the 
exception rather than the rule. Teaching emjoyed popularity among the more 
educated, first the Irish and later the Jews (Gorelick 1981, Moore 1981, Bose 
1984). Married women usually contributed to family finances in ways com- 
patible with household responsibilities, such as by engaging in home man- 
ufacture, serving as unpaid assistants in a family business, or caring for 
boarders (DiLeonardo 1984, Ewen 1985). Unfortunately, the documentation 
of married women's economic contribution is scanty and uneven. 

Social scientists have devoted more attention to the occupational status of 
ethnic males than to any other attribute. Investigations of occupational data 
are useful in showing the movement from manual to nonmanual jobs, but they 
obscure the process behind this result. Thesz studies reveal considerable shifts 
out of blue collar jobs, for Jews in the twenties and thirties and among most 
other ethnics in the years following World War II (Blau & Duncan 1967, 
Greeley 1976, Dinnerstein 1974, Liebersoa 1980). Yet, even at the occupa- 
tional level, more could be done to descri»e the distributions of the groups 
considered here. That the Jews, Japznese, and Chinese have dis- 
proportionately flocked to certain professions is well known (Bonacich & 
Modell 1980, Goldscheider 1986). Bui schclars have ignored the more recent, 
detailed occupational distributions of most European groups, perhaps under 
the assumption that such an analysis would prove uninformative. 


THE ALLOCATION OF OPPORTUNITY Given the current lack of sophistica- 
tion about where ethnics have worked in recent decades, it is not surprising 
that more is known about how immigran:s and jobs were matched in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries than thereafter. Two themes domi- 
nate this literature: how discrimination acfected opportunity and how in- 
terpersonal sponsorship brought applicants jobs. 

While few immigrant groups emerged unscathed from the attacks of Amer- 
ican nativism (Higham 1963), its virulence varied both across time and across 
groups. Some investigators stress the sigrificance of physical and cultural 
differences in stimulating discrimination (Gordon 1964, Sowell 1981), but 
marxian analysis faults the capitalist pursuit of profits and the differential cost 
of labor (Bonacich 1972, 1973, 1976, 1984a,b; Reich 1981). Groups prized 
by employers for their low wage demands—the Chinese or Italians, for 
example—suffered more intensely than grcups engaged in activities periph- 
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eral to capitalist expansion—for example, the Germans and Scandinavians. 
Disagreement continues regarding the relative responsibilities of capitalists 
and higher priced labor in fomenting discriminatory incidents, but the signifi- 
cance of economic competition is not in doubt (Olzak 1987). 

Immigrants were randomly distributed neither by industry nor occupation. 
Ethnic stereotypes among employers and gatekeepers, as well as a group's 
premigration skills and wage demands, combined to channel certain groups 
into particular industries: the Irish and later the Italians into construction, the 
Bohemians into cigarmaking, the Poles into steel (Korman 1967, Lopreato 
1970, Golab 1977). Most of the initial labor distribution was handled by 
urban labor agencies (Erickson 1957). Over time, however, employers dis- 
covered that their present workers performed admirably as recruiting agents. 
Each worker was potentially in touch with large numbers of kin and fellow 
villagers both in this country and overseas (Erickson 1957, Bodnar et al 1982, 
Hareven 1982, Morawska 1985, 19882). Employers’ satisfaction with this 
form of recruiting perpetuated the association between industry and ethnicity, 
sometimes into the second and later generations (Granovetter & Tilly 1988, 
Model 1988b). 

Blatant discrimination was more overt at the level of the occupation than 
the industry. For example, through the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
Central and Eastern Europeans in the steel industry found that gatekeepers 
consistently allocated the more arduous and dangerous jobs to “Hunkies” 
(Morawska 1985). Hareven (1982) reports greater tolerance within the textile 
industry, where ethnic barriers rose only at the level of overseer. 

The main route to escaping such restrictions was to work for oneself or 
one's co-ethnics. All immigrants were disproportionately represented as trad- 
ers and dealers—a fact that is probably related to the limitations they ex- 
perienced in the broader labor market (Conk 1981). However, for entrepre- 
neurial groups, self-employment and working for the self-employed became 
the primary adaptation, partly because of the vehement opposition that mem- 
bers of these groups encountered in the majority economy. Among Jews, 
entrepreneurship was already typical in Europe and was transplanted to 
America, first by German Jews, and later, with their help, by Jews from other 
nations (Rischin 1962, Decker 1978, Toll 1982). In the case of East Asians, 
opposition in this country was so strong that steps were taken to exclude 
Asians as immigrants, citizens, and landowners (Petersen 1978, Bonacich 
1984a,b). The retreat into ethnic enterprise did not assure immunity from 
attack, but it did reduce vulnerability. 

Asians and Jews entered coethnically owned enterprises in much the same 
way that other workers found jobs—through personal sponsorship. The main 
difference was that employers might recruit workers themselves. Shared 
ethnicity implied a variety of social contacts between owners and workers 
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which the latter could exploit to obtain Tabor. Frequently the bond of a 
common hometown formed the bridge between the prospect and the in- 
termediary, who might be a future boss o> simply a future coworker (Light 
1972, Zenner 1980,—see Waldinger 198€ for a contemporary account). 

As mentioned above, both middleman —inorities and proletarian ethnics 
have increased their representation in maimstream, white collar careers. But 
how some immigrant children and grandchildren moved out of their early 
spheres and secured these new jobs is not -lear. Research into the procure- 
ment of white collar positions suggests that anterpersonal sponsorship remains 
significant, though shared ethnicity is perFaps less characteristic of the par- 
ticipants (Granovetter 1974). The hypothesis that ethnically heterogeneous 
social bonds guided the job search of later generation ethnics parallels the 
hypothesis that they entered ethnically he-rogeneous occupational and in- 
dustrial environments. These hypotheses rzquire testing. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence reviewed here documents hcv immigrants with differing val- 
ues, abilities, and goals secured a variety «f economic opportunities, some 
unattractive, others less so. The analysis suggests that the improvements 
recorded by these groups are the outcome <f specific historical forces rather 
than the simple passage of generations. Te cessation of overseas immigra- 
tion, the exodus of blacks from the South, tie triumph of industrial unionism, 
and the upgrading of the American occupational structure comprise the most 
frequently cited explanations (Blau & Dunzan 1967, Piore 1979, Lieberson 
1980). Some groups, especially the middlerzan minorities, were positioned to 
take advantage of these changes more rapidly and more effectively than 
others, but none remained impervious to trese events. Whether ethnics now 
enjoy proportionate representation in all spaeres of wealth, power, and in- 
fluence in this country remains debated (Foof 1981, Alba & Moore 1982, 
Slavin & Pradt 1982), but their broad progress is not in question. 

This review has emphasized that the grez-est gaps in scholarly knowledge 
about ethnic mobility surround the mechzaisms through which the above 
mentioned structural shifts affected economic trajectories. How have Eu- 
ropean and East Asian groups been distribute across occupational, industrial, 
and authority structures as the twentieth ceatury progressed? What circum- 
stances impelled different groups to exten- their educations? What tactics 
linked educated ethnic applicants to their new white collar jobs? And to what 
extent have investigators overlooked intraeflanic variations in socioeconomic 
mobility? 

Better answers to these questions would zssist scholars in approaching one 
of the most serious dilemmas the nation n-w faces, the plight of currently 
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disadvantaged groups. Existing scholarship indicates that many of the 
changes that upgraded the less privileged early immigrant groups depended on 
economic growth and demographic shifts not likely to be repeated. Neverthe- 
less, more refined analyses are needed before social scientists should accept 


this disturbing conclusion. 
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Abstract 


A large body of research in social psychology has investigated the links 
between attitudes and social structure. Efforts have focused on (a) relating 
attitudes to aspects of the social context and to indicators of location in the 
social structure; (b) investigating how social structure affects attitudes via 
such intervening mechanisms of influence as social networks and roles; and 
(c) identifying the psychological processes through which persons interpret 
their experiences, and which in turn affect their attitudes (House 1981). This 
article reviews recent work in these three areas, as well as on the relationship 
between social structure and attitude change over time. While attitudes often 
are found to be weakly correlated with socioeconomic status, research on 
work and personality has continued to make progréss in identifying the 
particular aspects of occupations that influence attitudes. Theories of the 
intervening mechanisms through which. social structure affects attitudes need 
to be more systematically articulated, and such theories must ‘specify the 
psychological processes that mediate the effects of social structure, A promis- 
ing line of research develops and tests models that show the links between 
aspects of social structure, psychological processes, and attitudes. Future 
work also would benefit by incorporating recent findings concerning the 
motivations and cognitive limitations that affect attitudes. The review con- 
cludes ‘by discussing challenges that remain. These are to improve attitude 
measurement, to determine the relative strength of structural and cultural 
influences in various types of attitudes, to reconsider the degree to which 
attitudes are situational rather than dispositional, and to integrate research on 
self-attitudes with research on other attitudes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A link between attitudes and social strucwre is ingrained in sociological 
thought. Specifying the nature and extent =f this connection is an enduring 
challenge, because it is no less than an effortto link micro and macro levels of 
analysis. This area of sociological research Zalls mainly within the domain of 
“sociological social psychology” (House 1877, 1981), which examines the 
impact of “macrosocial phenomena (e.g. orzanizations, societies, and aspects 
of the social structures and processes thereof)" on personality. This review 
summarizes recent research in attitudes and eir social structural antecedents, 
pointing out commonalities in the diversity of substantive concerns, and 
suggests directions for future research. 

Several reviews relating to attitudes have recently appeared. House (1981) 
surveys work on social structure and pe-sonality. That topic is also an 
important element in Gecas's (1982) overview of research on the self- 
concept. Hill (1981) and Schuman & Johnson (1976) provide sociologically 
oriented reviews of the attitude/behavior relationship. Kluegel & Smith 
(1981) review stratification beliefs and attimdes, and Brint (1985) describes 
the political attitudes of professionals. An zdited volume (Turner & Martin 
1985) presents aspects of surveying subject-e phenomena. The third edition 
of the Handbook of Social Psychology (Lindzey & Aronson 1985) contains 
several chapters dealing with attitudes. M. zGuire (1985) provides a com- 
prehensive overview of the history and presznt concerns of attitude research. 
In particular, he discusses the role of social institutions in determining 
attitudes. Dawes & Smith (1985) review atitude measurement, Roberts & 
Maccoby (1985) examine the impact of tte mass media on attitudes, and 
Kinder & Sears (1985) review research on political attitudes and opinions. 
Chaiken & Stangor (1987) and Cooper & Croyle (1984), like McGuire 
(1985), review aspects of attitudes central to psychological social psychol- 
ogy. 

This review is organized as follows. Afer briefly discussing attitudes, I 
first review research that links social structure to attitudes by specifying 
relevant aspects or dimensions of social structure. Second, I describe studies 
of how the effects of social structure are ti&ensmitted to individual attitudes 
through the smaller structures and patterns o= social interaction that constitute 
persons’ experiences. Third, I discuss invzstigations of the psychological 
processes through which persons interpret their experiences, and which in 
turn affect their attitudes. These three top:<s reflect House’s (1981) com- 
ponents, proximity, and psychological pricciples, respectively. Finally, I 
review research on trends in attitudes, exemining the link between social 
structure and aggregate attitude change over time. 
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ATTITUDES, SOCIAL STRUCTURE, AND CULTURE 


Attitudes are defined as mental states, organized through experience, that 
induce a predisposition to respond consistently to a given object (Allport 
1935). Attitudes are conceptualized as having three dimensions: a cognitive 
(beliefs about an attitude object), an affective (evaluation of or favorability 
toward the object), and a conative (behavioral intentions toward it). Sociolo- 
gists focus on the affective and belief components of attitudes. Types of 
attitudes studied often concern social arrangements (e.g. stratification atti- 
tudes and tolerance), societal regulation of such arrangements (e.g. public 
issues), the self (e.g. self-esteem), and the individual's relationship to other 
people (e.g. trust) and to social organization (e.g. alienation). 

Sociological theories of attitudes follow two lines: structural and cultural. 
Structural theories assume that attitude similarity within groups stems from 
the common life situations they encounter as a result of their relationships to 
social structure and institutions (Turner & Kiecolt 1984). Many structural 
theories follow Marx in assuming that groups in distinctive socioeconomic 
circumstances have opposing interests and therefore different attitudes. 
Structural theories contrast with cultural norm theories, which explain atti- 
tudes as inherent in groups' values and transmitted during socialization 
(House 1981, p. 542). Cultural norm tbeories adduce social learning, social 
acceptance, and differential association as determinants of attitudes (Seeman 
1981, pp. 385-86). The two types of factors are not always easily separable, 
and explanations frequently draw on both. This review focuses primarily on 
structural theories. 


EFFECTS OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
The Social Context 


"Contextual effects" link individuals' attitudes to variation in the properties of 
their environments (Sprague 1982). Structural properties refer to "the dis- 
tribution of persons among social positions that influence their role relations, 
for example, a community's racial composition" (Blau & Schwartz 1984, p. 
ix). Aspects of the social context are measured as aggregates of individual 
attributes (e.g. group means) or global characteristics. Because only a few 
contextual variables (e.g. size) typically are available in national surveys, 
contextual effects on attitudes have not been systematically explored. In one 
study, Giles (1977) reports that the higher the concentration of blacks in a 
county, the more negative are racial attitudes, but only in the South. In 
another study, Kahn & Mason (1987) test Easterlin's cohort crowding hypoth- 
esis that owing to competition with members of one's cohort, the larger the 
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cohort size, the greater the political aliena&on. They find, however, that the 
period of history, rather than cohort size, explains trends in political aliena- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most frequently studied con extual determinant of attitudes in 
sociology is size of place. Research on tk» effects of community size has 
focused on tolerance, and numerous studEs have found that urbanites are 
more tolerant than rural residents. Recent s-adies further specify the relation- 
ship as well as introduce various controls. Size of community of origin, for 
example, is more strongly related to toleramce of sexual permissiveness than 
to current community size (Stephan & McNiullin 1982). Wilson (1985) finds 
that with composition variables controlled. urbanism increases tolerance of 
unpopular groups among rural-to-urban m:zrants and that tolerance among 
individuals of urban origin is relatively =ermanent regardless of current 
community size. Controlling for compositiznal variables and region, Abra- 
hamson & Carter (1986) find a decrease in -he size-tolerance relationship in 
the period between 1947 and 1982. They s. ggest that because of the strong 
effect of region, a cultural perspective based on transmission of distinctive 
values explains tolerance better than size. —y contrast, Tuch (1987) reports 
that the net effect of size on racial toleramce increased between 1972 and 
1985, while that of region declined. 

While such studies hold promise for linki g attitudes to macro-level struc- 
tures and processes, they have been criticized for not precisely defining the 
social context. Theorists typically conceive zf contextual effects as operating 
through social interaction (Erbring & Yourg 1979; Sprague 1982). Wirth 
(1938), for example, hypothesized that sizz of place structures the rate of 
interaction, the diversity of interaction pe-tners, and the types of social 
relationships formed. Thus, the “social context" may refer to the effects of 
social interaction, the pattern of social rela-onships that constrains interac- 
tion, or the content of transactions among imeracting individuals (Erbring & 
Young 1979). 

A focus on social interaction directs a&ention to the mechanisms and 
psychological processes through which the social context operates. These 
mechanisms usually are conceptualized as cperating within social networks. 
For example, to explain “social resonance ” the congruence between in- 
dividual and aggregate-level predictors, S-rague (1982) proposes that in 
interacting with others in their networks, in&rviduals receive information that 
is biased in the direction of their associates’ b2liefs, and they are rewarded for 
adopting similar beliefs. The difficulty is that, as Erbring & Young (1979) 
demonstrate, the mechanisms proposed to azcount for contextual effects do 
not always correspond with those implied by statistical models. They present 
an endogenous feedback model that incorporates the notion of mutual in- 
fluence. Thus, what is needed are more systzmatic analyses of various types 
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of contextual effects, theories of the mechanisms and psychological processes 
through which they operate, and models that correspond to these effects. 


Demographic and Socioeconomic Correlates of Attitudes 


Individuals’ demographic and socioeconomic characteristics indicate their 
location in the social structure. Correlations of attitudes with these character- 
istics often are used to make inferences about intervening variables such as 
interpersonal influence, social networks, organizational context, and selective. 
exposure to the mass media (Davis 1979). Measures of demographic and 
Socioeconomic status also are thought to index motivations, most often 
economic self-interest. Research using these predictors has been criticized for 
confounding structural and cultural effects (House 1981) and for failing to 
articulate or measure the processes through which location in social structure 
affects attitudes. Nevertheless, they remain staples of sociological research. I 
briefly review recent findings of the effects of socioeconomic status, status 
discrepancy, and education on attitudes. 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, STATUS DISCREPANCY, AND EDUCATION So- 
ciologists continue to investigate the relationship between socioeconomic 
status and attitudes as a means of discovering distinctive outlooks toward life, 
social bases of personal and societal discontent, and group conflict. Davis 
(1982) finds effects of occupational grouping only for cynicism and job- 
related issues, when 49 items are examined that measure morale, social 
attachments, politics, values, and social. issues. Other inquiries search for 
attitudinal cleavages along lines defined by current stratification theories. For 
example, Nackenoff (1983) compares workers in the core and periphery 
economic sectors as defined by dual labor market theory and finds few 
differences in anomie, tolerance, and belief in individualism. Theories about 
an emerging “new class” of professionals whose attitudes diverge from those 
of traditional business elites have spawned empirical tests (Brint 1984, Wuth- 
now & Shrum 1983). Differences, however, are found only when the “new 
class" is rather narrowly defined. A debate continues over how to define the 
new class and which attitudes indicate conflicts of class interest. 

Recent studies, like earlier ones (Stryker & Macke 1978), find few effects 
of status inconsistency on attitudes. Burris (1983) finds some influence of 
overeducation on job satisfaction and stratification ideology among highly 
overeducated workers, but no general effects on either political leftism or 
alienation. Wood & Hughes (1984) find that education and cultural influences 
(e.g. conservative Protestantism) rather than status inconsistency or status 
discontent (defined objectively) predict adherence to antipornography social 
movements. Davis (1982) finds that neither status consistency nor in- 
tergenerational occupational mobility is related to a variety of attitudes. 
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Education often.shows a closer associa-on with attitudes than with any 
other aspect of socioeconomic status, althcigh it usually does not explain a 
great deal of variance. Education is assceiated with favorable social life 
feelings such as self-determination (Schuess:er 1982), as well as nontradition- 
al and liberal attitudes toward suicide (Sawyer & Sobal 1987) and social 
issues (Davis 1982). Jackman & Muha (19&) continue the debate concerning 
why the better educated often express more . beral and tolerant attitudes. They 
interpret such results as effects of class Saterests, arguing that liberal re- 
sponses are merely sophisticated ideological statements that justify the status 
quo and disguise dominant group interests. 

Others, however, interpret the effects wf education as socialization to 
societal values (i.e. a cultural norm explanztion) rather than as class interests 
(Weil 1985). There is growing recognition “hat education is not consistently 
and unambiguously associated with every as ect of liberalism in all societies. 
Lipset (1981), for example, reports that education affects social but not 
economic liberalism. Weil (1985) finds thet cross-nationally, the effect of 
education on political anti-Semitism varies positively with the tenure of a 
liberal-democratic regime and the degree of religious heterogeneity. He sug- 
gests that education should be interpreted as transmitting the values of a 
society’s political culture, which partly derive from the degree of 
accommodation that elites are promoting ar-ong population segments. Com- 
parative research that distinguishes and measures structural and cultural 
aspects of education is needed, as are typoregies of liberalism (Weil 1985). 

Two issues concerning the effects of location in social structure on attitudes 
require further attention. First, the relativ» strength of structural and of 
cultural factors remains an important question, and these probably vary by 
type of attitude. Inkeles (1983), on the one zand, finds that structural factors 
override religious and ethnic differences in determining individual modernity. 
On the other hand, some culturally supp-ied beliefs affect attitudes in- 
dependent of social structure (Turner 1988) These may help to explain why 
strong effects of location in the stratification system on attitudes are not 
always found. For example, Kluegel & Smith (1986) theorize that stratifica- 
tion attitudes are influenced primarily by (a) = stable “dominant ideology” that 
legitimates economic inequality, and secondarily by (b) individuals’ social 
and economic status and (c) specific belieés and attitudes, sometimes in- 
consistent with the dominant ideology, tha; are shaped by current political 
debates. They investigate a comprehensive set of stratification beliefs and 
attitudes (e.g. perceptions of general and pe-sonal economic opportunity), as 
well as attitudes toward inequality-related po! cy (e.g. welfare and affirmative 
action). They find that location in the socia. structure influences beliefs that 
potentially challenge the dominant ideology Dut is unrelated to adherence to 
the dominant ideology itself. They cite socialization and basic social- 
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psychological processes (discussed below) to explain the pevosveness of the 
dominant ideology. 

Second, aspects of social structural location may intersect to create unique 
life situations that cannot be discovered merely by investigating their additive 
effects. For example, race interacts with sex to influence gender-role orienta- 
tions (Ransford & Miller 1983), and structural characteristics such as socio- 
economic status explain more variation in men's than in women's gender-role 
attitudes (Martin et al 1980, Tomeh 1979). Aside from the research on status 
inconsistency, however, few studies have systematically investigated the 
interactive effects of multiple group membership. . 


Characteristics of Occupations 


The generally modest associations between socioeconomic. status and atti- 
tudes reinforce the necessity of specifying the aspects of location in social 
structure that engender differences in attitudes. In particular, substantial 
progress has been made in investigating the relationship of work and personal- 
ity. Kohn and his associates (Kohn & Schooler 1983) demonstrate that, 
independent of education and occupational prestige, the structural conditions 
of work affect intellectual flexibility, self-directedness of orientation, and 
sense of well-being. Of the job conditions they have isolated, the most 
important are aspects of occupational self-direction— substantive complexity 
of work, closeness of supervision, and degree of routinization. Occupational 
self-direction fosters favorable self-conceptions, trust of others, and effective 
intellectual functioning (Kohn & Schooler 1983), as well as higher self- 
esteem (Mortimer & Finch 1986). These findings extend to women in both 
housework and paid employment in the United States (Kohn & Schooler 
1983) and to employed men in other industrialized countries (reviewed in 
Kohn & Schooler 1983). Finally, nonoccupational sources of self-direction 
partially compensate for less favorable occupational conditions in influencing 
self-esteem (Gecas & Seff 1987). 

Another question. is whether the effects of work vary depending on the 
stage of the life course or career.! Some research tests Glenn's (1980) 
aging-stability hypothesis, that susceptibility to attitude change is greatest 
during early adulthood and lessens with age. Miller et al (1985) find the 
effects of substantive complexity of work on intellectual functioning as great 
for older as for younger workers. Lorence & Mortimer (1985) find job 
involvement to be more responsive to work autonomy among younger work- 
ers than among older ones. The pattern of effects may vary by type of attitude. 


‘A central, relevant issue in the sociology of aging and the life course is attitude change over 
the life course. Recent work investigates the extent to which alleged "developmental" or "aging" 
effects are patterned by social structure (e.g. Dannefer 1984). 
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Research on work and personality alsc addresses the question of how 
self-concept influences self-selection into environments. Longitudinal studies 
find a reciprocal relationship of. attitudes end social structure; self-attitudes 
affect role acquisition and life events, which in turn influence these attitudes 
(e.g. Gecas & Mortimer 1987, Kohn & Schooler 1983, Mortimer et al 1982). 

Kohn (1988) suggests that future work nezds to develop multiple indicators 
of all job conditions, to investigate the timing of effects and possible in- 
teractions among job conditions, and to icentify additional aspects of per- 
sonality that work may influence. In this regard, Seeman (1983) has sug- 
gested that researchers can benefit by availing themselves of the extensive 
literature on alienation. An important applied issue is whether jobs can be 
restructured to increase opportunities for seM-direction (Kohn 1988). Finally, 
associations between occupational conditicns and some attitudes (e.g. self 
esteem) are often moderate, suggesting a need to investigate the psychological 
processes through which occupational comditions operate. (These are re- 
viewed below.) 


INTERVENING MECHANISMS OF INFLUENCE 


This section reviews research on how social structure affects attitudes via the 
smaller structures of proximate social environments (e.g. social networks) 
and roles. Thus, the emphasis is on the patt=rns of interaction that constitute 
persons’ experiences. 


Proximate Social Environments 


Some research indexes the characteristics of 2roximate social environments to 
locate individuals in social structure. These characteristics are both cultural, 
embodying common values and norms, and structural, implying “networks of 
social relations in which processes of social interaction become organized” 
(Blau 1962). These studies differ from studies of contextual effects because 
they focus on smaller, more localized environments or they directly measure 
aspects of individuals’ networks of relationships. Research on how proximate 
environments influence attitudes is rather sparse, although existing studies 
show promise for increasing knowledge about the social dynamics of attitude 
formation and change. For example, Berger’s (1981, p. 17) observational 
study of rural communards exemplifies how qualitative research on “small 
social structures” can illuminate how “the practical pressures of daily life do 
or do not affect the beliefs that groups bring with them to that life—either 
through sustaining them and strengthening them or by undermining them 
through experience that ‘tests’ their workability” [emphasis in original de- 
leted]. Rosenberg's (1979) work on the self-concept also illustrates the effects 
of proximate environments, such as schools. He shows that dissonant con- 
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texts, in which persons like oneself are a minority, (a) tend to lower self- 
esteem by providing others with whom one compares unfavorably and (b) 
tend to lower self-concept stability by failing to confirm individuals’ self- 
hypotheses. Recent work on how the structure of proximate social environ- 
ments affects personality has elaborated the concept of social network. 


SOCIAL NETWORKS Like psychologists, researchers in social structure and 
personality assume that attitudes are formed through interaction. Whereas 
psychologists describe characteristics of interaction partners (e.g. source 
credibility), sociologists emphasize the embeddedness of interaction in social 
relationships. House (1987) distinguishes social relationships in terms of the 
(a) quantity and type of social ties; (b) network structure, which includes 
properties of dyadic ties (e.g. reciprocity) or of sets of relationships (e.g. 
density); and (c) functional content (what is being exchanged). Large-scale 
studies of the effects of social networks on attitudes are few as yet (except see 
Fischer 1982) but could yield valuable data by specifying which dimensions 
of social relationships affect which attitudes (House 1987). 

To take an example from the diffusion of innovations, Burt (1987) tests two 
models for explaining attitudinal and behavioral contagion in networks: cohe- 
sion and structural equivalence. Cohesion posits that communication within a 
primary group influences one to adopt an attitude. Structural equivalence 
argues that persons in the same position in the social structure (i.e. with 
similar relations to other actors, whether or not they interact with each other) 
come to see an attitude as appropriate for an occupant of their position, 
presumably via social comparison processes. Burt finds that background 
characteristics rather than contagion primarily explain physicians' adoption of 
a drug. When contagion influences attitude agreement, it is through structural 
equivalence rather than cohesion. Whether structural equivalence or cohesion 
predominates in everyday networks and whether the type of attitude matters 
are unanswered questions. In addition, the psychological processes underly- 
ing these dynamics need to be directly measured. 

Erikson (1982) distinguishes attitude agreement from sharing a common 
attitude structure (covariation of attitudes). By contrast to attitude agreement, 
belief systems of interrelated attitudes (which are more often found among 
elites than in the mass public) arise when groups disagree on specific issues, 
but agree on the larger principles underlying them. Social networks meeting 
these conditions are likely to contain distinct cliques (sets of people with 
strong ties to each other) that hold differing opinions on specific issues. These 
cliques make generalizations about their patterns of disagreement through 
frequent interaction with some (but not necessarily all) other cliques. If this 
theory can be successfully operationalized, it has implications for understand- 
ing the formation of coalitions among issue publics. 
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Social Roles and Role Transitions 

Persons experience and recreate social stmicture through enacting roles in 
social interaction. Theorists generally assur-e that role enactment encourages 
particular attitudes (Bogardus 1927) and that changes in actors’ social roles 
generate attitudinal changes. For example, in an early study, Lieberman 
(1950) found that workers promoted to fcceman acquired attitudes toward 
management that were congruent with the expectations associated with their 
new roles. 

Career transitions are but one type of role transition; adaptation to other life 
events involves similar patterns of subject:ve restructuring (Sokol & Louis 
1984). For example, young women who live away from home prior to 
marriage become more favorable toward nontraditional gender roles and 
mothers’ employment than those who live with their parents (Waite et al 
1986). Employed women’s gender-role attitudes become more nontraditional 
than those of women who are not employec (Andersen & Cook 1985, Molm 
1978, Tallichet & Willits 1986, Thornton e- al 1983). Husbands’ support for 
women’s rights increases with their wives’ labor force participation as well. 
The relationship is strongest for attitudes nelating to women’s employment 
and traditional roles in the household (Huber & Spitze 1983, T. Smith 1985a). 
Also, divorce liberalizes women’s (but not men’s) gender-role attitudes (Fin- 
lay et al 1985, Thornton & Freedman 197€, Thornton et al 1983), attitudes 
toward separation and divorce (Thornton 1985), and attitudes toward the 
feminist movement (Ambert 1985). Self-att-udes also change with role tran- 
sitions. In studying displaced homemakers, Brown & Foye (1984) find that 
role restructuring (e.g. developing new friendships) is more important for 
self-esteem than is coping with the interpersonal loss from divorce, and 
Gordon & Gordon (1982) find that the role restructuring accompanying an 
employment program raises self-esteem. 
` The next step is for researchers to artéculate more systematically the 
mechanisms by which role enactment and roe transitions affect attitudes. For 
example, why does non-family living prior to marriage move young women 
away from a traditional family orientation? Waite et al (1986) suggest that 
young adults who live away from home may diverge from their parents' 
attitudes as their parents’ control over thei- activities lessens, or they may 
grow. to prefer independence as they gain new social and domestic skills. 
Similarly, divorced women may acquire mo-e liberal attitudes toward gender 
roles and feminism as they shoulder their former husband’s responsibilities 
and become aware of their distinctive economic interests (Ambert 1985). 

Theories of the sociological mechanism= by which proximate environ- 
ments, social networks, and roles influence attitudes are incomplete unless 
they specify the psychological processes by which persons assign meaning to 
a situation. For example, Turner (1978) a-gues that holding attitudes and 
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beliefs appropriate to a role is a function of role-person merger. Only to the 
extent that this- merger occurs will the attitudes associated with a role extend 
across situations where the role is not required, thus meeting the criterion of 
consistency in situational responses that the concept of attitude implies. 
Turner's proposed determinants of the role-person merger emphasize the 
motivations and interactional constraints governing its occurrence. Rosenberg 
& Pearlin's (1978) principle of “psychological centrality” argues that the 
impact of class on self-esteem differs with the importance of class to the 
individual. Stryker's (1980, 1987) identity theory emphasizes the embedded- 
ness of the role/self link in a social network. He views the salience of an 
identity, and hence its probability of operating in situations, as a function of 
commitment, the cost of relationships foregone if the person were to relin- 
quish the role. A potential difficulty with testing these notions is that social 
identities can be salient in situations even when they are unarticulated in 
elicited self-characterizations (Turner 1987). The psychological processes 
through which social structure affects attitudes are discussed in more detail in 
the following section. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES 


Attitudes are assumed to be influenced by basic motivations or needs. Rela- 
tively unstructured interviews in which individuals discuss their attitudes 
show that there is “. . . a continuous ‘monitoring’ of attitudes with the object 
of testing their fit not only to reality but also to inner requirements” (Smith et 
al 1956, p. 45). Early work (Katz 1960, Smith et al 1956) defined the 
following “functions” that attitudes serve: (a) an instrumental function (Katz 
1960), in which an individual forms an attitude toward some object based on 
perceived rewards or punishments, i.e. self-interest; (b) a knowledge function 
(Katz 1960) for satisfying the need to attribute meaning to experience; (c) an 
ego-defensive function (Katz 1960) or externalization (Smith et al 1956) for 
coping with anxiety stemming from internal conflicts; (d) a value-expressive 
function for expressing values important to one’s self-concept (Katz 1960); 
and (e) a social adjustment function (Smith et al 1956, p..41) for “facilitating, 
disrupting, or simply maintaining an individual’s relations with other people.” 
J. Turner’s (1987) recent work suggests separating the. knowledge function 
into needs for ontological security (the social world is as it appears) and a 
sense of facticity (a common factual world exists), and the social adjustment 
function into needs for a sense of trust and of group inclusion. 

Lutz (1981) and Herek (1986) review critiques of the functional approach, 
including the lack of empirical validation and the methodological difficulties 
of identifying the function(s) that a given attitude. serves. An additional 
complication is that the needs that attitudes satisfy may themselves be causal- 
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ly interconnected (J. Turner 1987). Despite these difficulties, the functional 
approach merits further development. Although multiple functions of atti- 
tudes have been identified, many studies irzplicitly assume that attitudes are 
based on simple economic self-interest. Yer, as indicated by the weak rela- 
tionships often found between social struc&ral location and attitudes, other 
motivations are often stronger. Lutz (1981) and Herek (1986) propose means 
of operationalizing and testing functional theory. Lutz (1981) takes an ex- 
pectancy-value approach, and Herek (1986: proposes personality traits, atti- 
tude domains, and characteristics of immeciate situations that evoke given 
functions of attitudes. An important quescon is how social structure and 
culture (e.g. Hofstede 1980) pattern motiv=tions. 

Kluegel & Smith (1986) present a compsehensive theory of stratification 
beliefs and attitudes (discussed above). L-awing on cognitive and social 
psychology, they propose principles of hov- motivations (e.g. to understand 
the social environment) and cognitive processes govern stratification atti- 
tudes. For example, the principle of cognitzve efficiency, based on schema 
theory, states that people often hold incons#tent beliefs (e.g. both structural 
and individualist explanations for poverty) »ecause many beliefs are never 
considered together. The multiple functions >f beliefs and attitudes, together 
with the principle of cognitive efficiency, pr-vide a motivational basis for the 
inconsistency and ambivalence observed in i-dividuals' stratification attitudes 
(Kluegel & Smith 1986, p. 21). Their theory further explains how these 
cognitive processes and socialization as wel as individual and group self- 
interest support the dominant ideology or potentially challenging beliefs. 

Other researchers investigate the psycholcgical processes that mediate the 
effect of social class on self-esteem (Rosenzerg & Pearlin 1978, Rosenberg 
1979), arguing that associations will be wzak or strong depending on the 
meanings that persons assign to their experieaces. Four psychological princi- 
ples specify the conditions under which soc al structure affects self-esteem: 
Social comparison and reflected appraisals, -espectively, explain how social 
structure determines the context (in this case, the heterogeneity of the socio- 
economic environment) in which individuals compare their position with that 
of others and apprehend others' appraisals of them. Self-attribution states that 
persons make inferences about themselves -3rough observing their own be- 
havior. Therefore, the meaning of social class depends on whether it is 
achieved or ascribed. Psychological centrali= implies that the impact of class 
on self-esteem depends on its importance æ a social identity element. 

Recent research investigates how these fowr psychological principles medi- 
ate the effects of occupational self-directior on global self-esteem. Gecas & 
Schwalbe (1983) propose that efficacious action (through the process of 
self-attribution) is often more important thar -eflected appraisals in determin- 
ing self-evaluations. They propose means bF which social structure enables 
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and constrains opportunities for engaging in efficacious action, and they 
discuss how the differential valuation of contexts of action affects efficacy- 
based self-esteem. In other research Staples et al (1984) show that self- 
efficacy as well as social comparison processes intervene between occupa- 
tional self-direction and global self-esteem. This line of inquiry holds promise 
for delineating which aspects of social stratification affect given psycholog- 
ical processes and, in turn, self-evaluations (Staples et al 1984). 

A model from a different research tradition—the area of attitudes and 
behavior—also elucidates the connections between social structure, mean- 
ings, and attitudes. Building on the work of Fishbein & Ajzen (1975), Liska 
(1984) has developed a sociological model of the attitude-behavior relation- 
ship that is compatible with both the structural and symbolic interactionist 
perspectives in social psychology. Attitudes and behavior are conceived of as 
being reciprocally related. (Notice that modelling attitudes as outcomes of 
behavior is consistent with the principle of self-attribution.) Liska explicitly 
includes aspects of social structure, which allocates resources and creates 
opportunities for engaging in behavior, as a set of background variables. 
Social structure also affects attitudes and behavior by influencing such inter- 
vening variables as (a) beliefs about others’ expectations and (b) beliefs about 
the specific consequences of behavior. Liska emphasizes identifying the 
variables on which attitude-behavior and behavior-attitude effects depend 
(Liska et al 1984). Studies using Liska's model to predict educational attain- 
ment (Davis 1985) and aggression (Liska et al 1984) have found support for 
the hypothesized relationships among its components. 

This research highlights several aspects of individual psychology tbat 
require attention in future attitude research. First, individuals form beliefs and 
attitudes to satisfy various needs (e.g. to understand the social environment 
and their place in it). This implies that other motivations besides economic 
self-interest govern attitudes and should be assessed more directly. Different 
motivations also provide a potential basis for inconsistency among an in- 
dividual's attitudes. Second, the process of evaluation is characterized by 
expedience rather than consistency as well as by attributional biases and other 
cognitive limitations. These limitations, as well as motivational bases for 
inconsistency, should be recognized in formulating models of attitudes. 
Third, research on the self-concept demonstrates that the effect of social 
structure on attitudes depends heavily on the meanings persons attach to their 
experiences. A strength of this work is in showing how aspects of social 
structure and interpersonal contexts pattern meanings that influence self- 
esteem. Findings of this research could usefully be applied to other types of 
attitudes as well. What is needed are more systematic formulations of how the 
structure of proximate environments and larger social contexts affect psycho- 
logical processes. For example, Rosenberg (1986) points out that because 
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proximate environments tend to be fairly Lomogeneous, individuals tend to 
make within-group rather than between-grcup comparisons. Gartrell (1987) 
reviews the literature on how social networks influence the psychological 
processes (e.g. relative deprivation) by w-ich persons form social evalua- 
tions. 


ATTITUDES AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Studies of trends in attitudes examine the . nk between social structure and 
patterns of aggregate attitude change over time. A major impetus to this 
growing literature has been the General Soc 3l Survey (Davis & Smith 1987), 
which provides researchers with valuable, nziional time-series data on a broad 
range. of attitudes. Other series (for exampz=, the National Election Studies 
and the Gallup polls) also are publicly ave lable. 

Several trend studies investigate whether attitudes are becoming more 
conservative. No clear pattern, particularE across types of attitudes, has 
emerged (Davis 1980, Chafetz & Ebaugh 1€33). Davis (1980) finds a general 
conservative trend on attitudes toward naticnal spending priorities, personal 
finances, and abortion for the years 1972—1978 in spite of the infusion of 
younger, better-educated, more liberal cohorts. Chafetz & Ebaugh (1983) 
extend his analysis to 1980 and include additional demographic predictors and 
attitude items such as measures of tolerance of civil liberties (e.g. allowing 
atheists to speak publicly). Only for natiorzl spending items do they find a 
conservative trend, which peaked in 1977, then remained stable. Attitudes 
toward crime and punishment have become much more conservative, while 
tolerance of civil liberties of unpopular groups (e.g. communists) has in- 
creased (Stinchcombe et al 1980). The trexi toward nontraditional gender- 
role attitudes among whites observed in the .960s and early 1970s continued 
until the mid-1970s, then leveled off; among blacks, by contrast, attitudes 
changed little during this period (Cherlin & Walters 1981). 

A development that can refine our understanding of the changing relation- 
ship between attitudes and social structure volves conceptualizing attitude 
positions as bands of varying widths rather than as single lines (A. Smith 
1985). Doing so enables us to chart chang-ng proportions of extreme and 
middle-ground positions. Two statistical techniques are particularly compat- 
ible with this approach. First, survey metric analysis, or the d statistic, tests 
for a linear trend relationship between socal structural categories and the 
dependent variable. This method has the zdvantage of being able to de- 
compose effects of predictor variables. Second, latent structure analysis 
assumes that responses on related categorical variables form discrete classes 
on a latent variable, which is then cross-tabz lated with demographic charac- 
teristics at each point at which it was estimated. A strength of this method is 
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its ability to reduce the complexity of interrelationships among dependent 
variables. In a recent paper, A. Smith (1985) used survey metric analysis to 
analyze changes in the relationship of racial social distance attitudes to 
background characteristics from 1958 to 1978; he finds that education has 
eroded extreme intolerance, while cohort succesion has widened the most 
liberal band on the spectrum. Performing a latent structure analysis of changes 
in social structural influences on support for principles of integration from 
1972 to 1977, Tuch (1984) finds that education and occupation increased in 
importance. 

Earlier research on trends in the relationship of attitudes and social structure 
(e.g. Glenn 1974) found limited support for the “massification” hypothesis 
that social strata are becoming more similar in their attitudes because of the 
mass media, standardized education, and greater geographic mobility. More 
recent studies are directed toward discovering the process by which aggregate 
attitude change occurs. Two explanations are available: a structural or de- 
mographic explanation, which predicts that attitude change occurs first in 
particular population segments (viz. the more educated and youth), and a 
cultural norm explanation which predicts across-the-board change over strata. 
Of particular interest here is whether social structural location is associated in 
any patterned, systematic way with changes in attitudes. Several studies have 
used data from the General Social Survey to chart abortion attitudes during the 
1970s (Barnartt & Harris 1982, Chafetz & Ebaugh 1983, Davis 1980, Evers 
& McGee 1980, Granberg & Granberg 1980). In general, these studies find 
that demographic and socioeconomic characteristics explain a relatively small 
proportion of the variance in abortion attitudes, and they vary little over time 
in their strength. Of these, education is the strongest predictor of acceptance 
of abortion. 

By contrast, a shift toward liberal sex-role attitudes has occurred somewhat 
unevenly by strata over time. For example, the difference between the 
proportions of more and less educated respondents willing to vote for a 
woman for President increased as highly educated respondents first became 
more favorable, then decreased as less educated respondents later became 
more favorable (Schreiber 1978). These data support a “trickle-down” thesis, 
which Schreiber (1978) attributes to greater attention of the more educated to 
the mass media, and thus a greater sensitivity to fashionable" positions. A 
longitudinal analysis of changes in sex-role attitudes (Thornton & Freedman 
1979) provides additional evidence of uneven change. While structural char- 
acteristics such as age, education, and work experience were only slightly 
related to sex-role attitudes in 1962, they were important determinants of 
attitude change between 1962 and 1977. 

One of the most venerable structural explanations for long-term attitude 
change is Stouffer's (1955) hypothesis that attitudes will gradually become 
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more liberal and tolerant as younger cohorts, who are more liberal as well as 
better educated, replace older ones. Overall, however, cohort replacement 
accounts for far less variation in tolerance of civil liberties and attitudes 
toward racial integration than does across-the-board change among all popula- 
tion segments (Davis 1980, 1984; A. Smith 1985; Taylor et al 1978). 

The lack of strong support for structural explanations such as the Stouffer 
hypothesis has led some researchers (e.g. Stinchcombe 1984) to advocate 
directing theoretical efforts toward formulsting societal-level cultural norm 
explanations for attitude change over time. Tet it seems premature to abandon 
structural explanations entirely. The effects of social structure have mainly 
been tested using individual-level character&tics (e.g. education) which in the 
aggregate change more slowly than do attitudes and hence cannot account for 
change (Davis 1984). Other aspects of social structure, however, are more 
variable. For example, unemployment ard inflation rates show a strong 
relationship with confidence in institutionz over time (Lipset & Schneider 
1983), but little correspondence with beliefs about poverty and attitudes 
toward welfare (Kluegel 1987). Ward & Rosenfeld (1986) formulate a com- 
petition perspective that includes women's share of male-dominated occupa- 
tions, the divorce rate, and the birth rate as predictors of aggregrate willing- 
ness to vote for a woman for President. W-ile analyses often must confront 
thorny problems of determining causal direction, they are worth pursuing. 

Moreover, researchers could usefully incorporate other public opinion 
theories (reviewed by Beniger 1987) in order to specify the effects of social 
structure on attitude change. For example, the linkage between social struc- 
ture and attitude change may depend on the -ature of the issue. Some types of 
issues follow an "issue-attention cycle" (Downs 1972). Such a cycle may help 
to interpret the complex picture that trends in racial attitudes present (Schu- 
man et al 1985). On the one hand, whitzs' support of the principles of 
integration and nondiscrimination has stead.ly increased. On the other hand, 
whites' lower (and declining) support for ir-plementation of these principles 
suggests that they may have reached the stage of realizing that ameliorating 
racial inequality entails sacrifices that they are unwilling to make. For ex- 
ample, where attitudes concerning implementation have become less favor- 
able (as in the case of school desegregation), more educated respondents 
account for much of the drop as their attitudes have converged toward those of 
the less educated. 

Structural attitude change theories also ceuld broaden their scope by con- 
sidering how social structural location interacts with cultural forces. Beniger 
(1985) proposes a model of attitude charze in which the effects of the 
symbolic environment (both discrete eventz and ongoing problems) and of 
mass communication are mediated by social structural location. For example, 
he posits that the rising importance of education as a predictor of abortion 
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attitudes from 1965 to 1975 resulted from increased media coverage of the 
issue, to which the more educated are disproportionately likely to pay atten- 
tion.. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


As this review shows, researchers are progressing toward identifying fac- 
tors—aspects of social structure, smaller structures, and psychological pro- 
cesses—that specify the relationships between attitudes and social structure. 
Some issues requiring attention in future research were discussed in connec- 
tion with each section. This section presents several general issues and 
recommendations. : 

Problems in measuring and conceptualizing attitudes and their predictors 
remain, and these are partly responsible for.the modest associations some- 
times observed between attitudes and social structural variables. First, ex- 
plained variance is necessarily small when a predictor (e.g. a dummy vari- 
able) is a rare characteristic (Glenn & Shelton 1983), a point often over- 
looked. ‘In such cases unstandardized coefficients or group means are more 
appropriate to interpret than R-squares and betas. Second, responses to 
attitude items often vary with the wording of the question (Schuman & Presser 
1981). Third, attitude measures contain a large error component. When 
measurement error is corrected, attitude stability (Wheaton et al 1977) and 
associations with demographic and socioeconomic variables increase. lt is 
especially problematic that the single-item measure, while often the only 
available indicator of an attitude, may not be isomorphic to the attitude as 
conceptualized. Multiple indicators, costly to include in surveys, are required 
to ameliorate this problem. Finally; large omnibus surveys designed for 
secondary analysis must incorporate measures of intervening structures and 
psychological principles on attitudes (e.g. the social network variables in- 
cluded in the 1985 General Social Survey) if researchers are to study their 
effects. 

The concept of attitude implies organization and consistency in response to 
given objects. Nonetheless, the assumption that persons have attitudes toward 
particular objects is not always warranted. Persons may learn responses to 
some object in a variety of situations without generalizing them into an 
attitude. Even high reliability on an attitude scale does not prove the existence 
of a generalized attitude, because if enough items are present, reliability is 
high even if the items tap responses to essentially similar situations (Turner 
1972). Conversely, attitudes toward objects remote from a person's experi- 
ence also may-be held with less certainty (Fazio & Zanna 1978). Thus, 
problems of identifying and analyzing nn UE (reviewed by Smith 
1985b) require further attention. 
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The study of attitudes also could benefit from a reconsideration of “issues 
regarding the relative importance of, and conditions for, stability as against 
Situated emergence" (Seeman 1983, p. _73). In order to do so, further 
qualitative studies (e.g. Berger 1981) are nzzded to explore attitudes in depth 
and in social process. Liska's (1984) model of the attitude-behavior relation- 
ship, which incorporates contingent facsers and notions of others’ ex- 
pectations, also is compatible with a more situational conception of attitudes. 

The importance of psychological processes in mediating the effects of 
Social structure on attitudes suggests a neec to integrate research on attitudes 
toward self and toward other objects. Because these have usually been 
separate areas of inquiry, little is known abcat their relationship (an exception 
is Shepelak 1987). Furthermore, theories c7 personality and social structure 
could be enriched by linking findings concerning attitudes and social structure 
to research on other aspects of the person e.g. emotions. 

Some researchers respond to low correla- ons found between attitudes and 
social structural location by calling for cultural norm explanations (e.g. 
Abrahamson & Carter 1986, Davis 1982, A. Smith 1985, Stinchcombe et al 
1980, Stinchcombe 1984, Tomeh 1979, V-ood & Hughes 1984). Such an 
agenda would require formulating principles for cultural effects analogous to 
House's (1981) components, proximity, anc psychological principles—not an 
easy task and probably not a panacea. Neve-heless, it is important to identify 
cultural factors and culturally supplied belie’s such as the dominant ideology 
(Kluegel & Smith 1986) that shape attitudes independently of social structure. 
Another such influence is the shift from a ‘tzal self" anchored in institutions 
to one anchored in impulse (Turner 19764. Rather than identifying with 
institutionalized roles and statuses, persons now are apt to describe them- 
selves in terms of characteristic feelings and actions (Zurcher 1977). From a 
somewhat different perspective, Meyer (1985, p. 209) argues that the modern 
system leaves the self not only "free to find motives, needs, expectations, and 
perceptions appropriate to the situation,” bit obligated “to find meaning and 
satisfaction in the life-course in which it is “cated” (p. 209). Ironically, one 
result of this trend is a low association Extween self-concept and social 
location (Meyer 1986, Turner 1976). Adc-tional comparative studies that 
explore cultural and structural effects both —ithin and among societies (e.g. 
Hofstede 1980; Inkeles 1974, 1983; Kohn & Schooler 1983; Miller et al 1985; 
Weil 1985) are necessary for determining t-e patterning of these effects on 
attitudes. 

Attitudes and social structure are reciprozally related. Persons’ attitudes 
toward themselves, toward society, and toward their relationship to society 
are important social phenomena with real consequences (Thomas & Znaniecki 
1927). A renewed interest in how individvals influence social structure is 
emerging (e.g. Alexander et al 1987, Coleman 1986, House 1981, Turner 
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1988). These efforts, together with continuing study of how social structure 
and culture affect attitudes, can lead to a more comprehensive theory of the 
relationship between personality and society. 
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Abstract 


The study of social structure represents an important field of sociological 
research in the European socialist countries. At first, the objective of these 
studies was to revise the ideological model of society developed during the 
period of Stalinism, a model that distinguished "two allied classes"—the 
working class and the peasantry—and "one stratum"—the intelligentsia. La- 
ter, as knowledge developed, scientific interest shifted from ideological 
criticism to exploring and understanding actual social conditions. The present 
paper briefly touches upon these ideological and scientific developments and 
makes an attempt to build a model that represents both the system of 
reproduction and the system of inequality of Hungarian society. 


IDEOLOGIES AND EMPIRICAL FINDINGS 


The model of social classes, known as Stalin's concept of society, was 
developed in Soviet Russia in the early 1930s. Its function was to provide an 
ideological framework for the existing social structure. By the end of the 
1940s, this model was built into the official ideologies of other East European 
countries as well. Its fundamentals maintain that socialist development is 
equivalent to the period of abolishing class differentials. Therefore, the 
fundamental question to be answered by any research into the social structure 
was: To what extent had inherited differences among social classes been 
abolished and to what extent did they survive? This model was no longer 
viable at the time of collectivization when 97% of the means of production 
went into state or cooperative ownership, since at that point social inequalities 
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could no longer be explained by class diffexentials created by private owner- 
ship. This situation presented, but only in -heory, three alternatives for the 
ideologists. A rather simplified formulation 5f these alternatives would be the 
following: (a) One of the possibilities was to give up the basic principle and to 
examine instead the new social relations of zxeproduction created by postrevo- 
lutionary developments and to analyze the social inequalities attributable to 
them. (b) The second alternative was to decare that no social classes existed 
any more; that Soviet society had reached the “realm of equality" by having 
abolished private ownership. Although the zventual declaration of this thesis 
was seriously discussed in the draft materiz.s of the seventeenth congress of 
the Communist (bolshevik) Party of Russia, ven the most committed policy- 
makers of the time did not find it beneficial +o insist on the “realm of equality” 
when obviously serious social inequalities 2xisted. (One example: workers 
and employees earned eight times as much as kolkhoz—agricultural 
cooperative—members.) (c) The third possizility was to elaborate an ideology 
to resemble class theory which incorporates: he most striking differences that 
existed in the socialist society but to interpret them as the legacy of the 
prerevolution era. The model of "two alliec classes and one stratum" served 
this purpose. In this concept cooperatives represented a transition from private 
to state ownership, and the “state-coope-ative” dichotomy in ownership 
served as a basis for making a distinction bztween the working class and the 
peasantry, while the intelligentsia was dixinguished from the two major 
classes on the basis of the differences betwzen manual and intellectual jobs. 
(For more details, see Ossowski 1963, Kocsi 1974, Lane 1982.) 

This ideological image of society was, for a long time, challenged only by 
similarly ideological or "political-economicz-" countertheories like the theory 
of totalitarianism, the class theory of bureaucracy (Cliff 1963), or Djilas' 
(1957) “new class theory." Its first scientif > critique was given by the Pole 
Stanislaw Ossowski. Later, from the beginning of the 1960s, as a result of an 
ideological turn taken at the twentieth congress of the Communist Party of the 
USSR, and due also to reviving sociological research, the study of social 
structure became one of the most debated ar! most closely investigated fields 
of research in all East European countries. The debates were similar in many 
essential aspects though they differed strcagly in details from country to 
country, depending on the given politica. circumstances. Because of its 
traditions, Polish sociology (Szczepanski 1973, Widerszpil 1979, Wesolow- 
sky 1976, Slomezinski & Krause 1978, Zagorski 1978) played a leading role 
in both theoretical and empirical research within East-Europe for a long time. 
Political developments during the 1980s (tte Solidarity movement, then the 
introduction of the martial law) have, howe-er, moved Polish sociology in a 
highly radical and ideological direction anc produced an overall scepticism 
against professionalism in science. 
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In the Soviet Union the 1960s brought a revival of sociological research and 
lively scientific debates (Skaratan 1970, Zaslavskaia 1977, Klopov et al 
1977), but this period was followed by a stiffening in ideology during the 
1970s when a modified and elaborated version of the Stalin model became 
prevalent in the official sociology. The revised model allowed for internal 
stratification of the three major groups in society; it acknowledged social 
differentiation besides that among classes but considered such differentiation 
as secondary. Scientists who dissented were marginalized. Signs of a new 
stage are about to appear within the frameworks of Gorbachev’s “perestroika” 
and “glasnosty”. 

In Czechoslovakia Machonin's (1968) outstanding stratification survey was 
strongly criticized following the failure of the "Spring in Prague" movement, 
and its results were suppressed by official academics. During the 1970s and 
1980s research findings of interest were produced only in certain areas that 
did not touch theoretical issues (Charvath et al 1978). This is true for virtually 
all sociological research in the German Democratic Republic, in Bulgaria, 
and in Roumania as well, although more recently young researchers are 
making attempts to introduce new paradigms into the study of social structure. 

Hungarian sociological research into social structure and stratification 
traversed a long distance in its development. At the beginning of the 1960s the 
first critique of the “two classes and one stratum" model stated that all- 
embracing categories such as classes and strata are not appropriate for 
representing actual differentiation. Therefore, there were suggestions to dis- 
aggregate them and also to consider social differences that are not derivable 
from class differentials (Hegedus 1966, Ferge). The debate, however, soon 
resulted in a complete rejection of the model but not a rejection of its 
underlying principle, i.e. socialism is equivalent to the gradual elimination of 
inherited differences. It was argued: socialist developments discontinued class 
differentials based on ownership; the differences between state and coopera- 
tive ownerships do not produce different classes. But inequalities originating 
from the social division of labor did persist, thus, social stratification could be 
best described by the hierarchical structuring of various groups formed in the 
process of the division of labor. The stratification model derived had manag- 
ers and intellectuals at its top, followed by the group of other nonmanual 
workers; then skilled workers, semiskilled workers, and unskilled workers 
succeeded each other down the hierarchy; and finally, farmhands were placed 
at the bottom of the hierarchy. Findings of the first significant national 
stratification survey conducted in 1963 provided empirical corroborations: the 
model of "two classes and one stratum" could only explain 2-5% of the 
variance in attributes like income, culture, or housing, but the hierarchical 
model of stratification based on the division of labor explained 25—5096 of the 
above variance (Ferge 1969). 
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In the early 1970s Hungarian sociologz also witnessed an ideological 
counterattack. The search for alternative models was rejected; the model of 
“two classes and one stratum" was revived and reinterpreted in a refined 
manner. Besides theoretical debates on which ideology weighed heavily, 
empirical studies were conducted in grex numbers to reveal the actual 
mechanism of reproducing inequalities. 

Particularly important contributions to scientific knowledge on the actual 
system of inequalities were made by the large-scale mobility studies of 
Andorka (1982), the research done by Ferg= (1976) and Gazsó (1984) on the 
role of the school system in inequality inheritance, Szelényi's (1974) studies 
on privileged groups in social housing, ard the investigations of Héthy & 
Makó (1978) into the power structure an- the system of interests within 
factories. 

National mobility surveys. conducted im 1963, 1973, and 1983 demon- 
strated that stepped-up industrialization folkswing the change in the political 
system had generated enormous movements -n the employment structure; this 
implied an unusually intensive structural mobility when compared to in- 
ternational tendencies. While the mobility chances of people in the lower 
strata have significantly improved, inheritanze within the higher strata has not 
decreased. In spite of high structural motility, inequality of opportunity 
persists. The school system plays an increasing role in transmission of these 
mobility processes from the 1960s onwards. Therefore, it is of paramount 
importance to examine how the selective rc e of school operates. Studies of 
Ferge, Gazsó, and others have demonstratec empirically that despite a reform 
of the school system and the enormous exzansion in size of the system, ‘it 
continues to reproduce inequalities in socal background by the stratum- 
specific transmission of knowledge and the zelective role of various types of 
school. 

Several empirical studies have shown tkat substitution of market mech- 
anisms for state intervention does not necessrily decrease social inequalities. 
An outstanding example of these studies is Szelényi's on the social conditions 
and impacts of state allocation in housing. Since higher status groups can 
better assert their interests in the process of planning and redistribution, they 
are also in a privileged position in the sistem of allocation. Similar in- 
terdependencies are present in the differenti=tion within the working class as 
well. In the process of bargaining with the management, certain groups of 
workers can gain privileged positions for themselves in the relationships 
within the firm, due to their specific ex-ertise, activity in the political 
organizations, and general cultural advantages. They occupy the key positions 
in the working process; they get the best paid jobs. The study of Makó & 
Héthy demonstrated, already at the end of the 1960s, that this differentiation 
of laborers within enterprises to core and peripheral workers is also a decisive 
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factor with regard to inequalities in social status and the standards of liv- 
ing. 

These empirical studies tried to substantiate their own middle theories, and 
at the same time, they opened perspectives for developing new, general 
theories. Ferge built her structural theory on the mechanisms of the unequal 
distribution of power and culture, based on Lukács' social ontology. The 
study of Szelényi & Konrád (1979) on intellectuals' forming a new class and 
coming to power resulted in the authors' political repression, an incident that 
received international attention. Kolosi (1974) rejected the assumption that 
socialism had eliminated inherited inequalities and examined what kind of 
new social structures and new systems of inequalities were being produced by 
the mechanisms that control the redistribution of surplus. 

In the second half of the 1970s, an attempt was made to synthesize the 
research results and debates of the previous two decades within the 
frameworks of a major research project (Development of Social Structure in 
Hungary 1979). The main conclusion drawn was that the importance of 
traditional class differentials in forming the structure of society has decreased 
significantly and that radically new social structures have come into being. 
During the 1980s, sociological research focuses on studying these new rela- 
tionships. ; 

An outstanding example of these studies is the unified system of survey 
conducted by several research teams in 1981—1982 to study social stratifica- 
tion in Hungary. The huge and richly textured data base provides possibilities 
for testing various theoretical models. (For a summary of these surveys in 
English, see Andorka & Kolosi 1984.) At the same time, from the end of the 
1970s, Hungarian participation in cross-national comparative studies of social 
stratification and mobility has intensified. (See e.g. Andorka & Zagorski 
1979, Andorka et al 1983, Beskid et al 1985-1986, Burawoy & Lukács 1985, 
Kolosi & Wnuk-Lipinski, 1983, Kolosi et al 1985, Peschar 1984.) Hungarian 
mobility statistics regularly appear in mobility studies that embrace many 
countries (Hauser & Grusky 1984, Erikson & Goldthorpe (1986.) 

These comparative studies were of great importance in taking theoretical 
generalizations in the field of social structures beyond the critique of the 
Stalin model in Hungary and reacting increasingly. to the aspects of stratifica- 
tion raised by the international literature. Before going into the details of these 
theoretical debates, the author will summarize his views of developments in 
Hungarian social structure. (For more details, see Kolosi 1987.) 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Hungarian society was transformed by radical changes following World War 
Il. The land reform on large estates and the gradual nationalization of private 
capital deprived the ex-ruling classes of their economic base. The communist 
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party was coming to absolute power and was striving to establishing socialism 
of the Soviet type. This involved a strong centralization of resources. With 
autonomous market mechanisms eliminated and civil rights largely restricted, 
the scope of central power widened. Progsess in heavy industry was in the 
foreground of economic development, and s quantitative growth was forced 
by all means: depressing living standards, c. sregarding efficiency, and using 
political terror. This policy also involved certain welfare state efforts: the 
quantitative extension of public health care end public schools, and redistribu- 
tion in the field of housing and consumption which resulted in the poor 
becoming equal with the middle classes, znd the situation of the poorest 
improving. 

Enormous quantitative transformations md massive mobility veiled, in 
many respects, the growing alienation of he centralized powers from the 
masses of people being homogenized. Althomgh the administration could also 
register successes from the point of view of its own objectives, this system 
produced fundamental intrinsic tensions. The cumulation of these tensions led 
to an explosion in 1956. 

The political administration that came te power following 1956 did not 
change the fundamental logic of social reproduction. A specific system of 
hierarchical redistribution (Polányi 1957) -emained the basic scheme of 
reproduction in which—unlike traditional rzdistributive societies—not only 
was the surplus produced subject to rediscibution but also the means of 
production were allocated by the state, acccrding to the logic of redistribu- 
tion, among the various units of productiom The firms were subordinated, 
also in an administrative sense, to the statz. There was a marked change, 
however, in the way the reproduction mode: operated—in the political style. 
The restricted use of central power withim society was the characteristic 
feature of this change. (The change of political slogans was very indicative of 
the process. The slogan of the Rákosi era “ho is not with us is against us” 
was replaced by "Who is not against us is with us" in the Kádár era.) 

The increased tolerance made it possible fr the bases of a future reform to 
develop at least sporadically. In the mid-19&)s the internal situation made it 
vital—the period of consolidation was cominz to an end, the economic crisis 
gave indications that the original model's rzsources were being exhausted, 
and all pressed for change—and the internati-nal conditions made it possible. 
At this time, the policy of détente was befag launched and the leadership 
changed in the Soviet Union, and so reform =f the original model was started 
at the top levels of the hierarchy. During the Dast 20-25 years the reform was 
proceeding haltingly. The almost quarter of 3 century behind us was full of 
contradictions, but it brought about fundamental changes in the original 
model and led to the formation of a new sccial structure. 

Four kinds of changes should be stressed among the achievements of the 
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reforms: (a) a transformation in the central political power; (b) the building up 
of a secondary redistribution mechanism; (c) the formation of a controlled 
market; (d) the appearance of a genuine market. 

In the original model the central political power enjoyed monopolistic 
exclusiveness. The formal autonomy of state and public institutions was 
sustained, but their role was practically restricted to the implementation of the 
decisions taken by the top party leadership. In the post-reform period, the 
behavior of certain state bureaucratic institutions, local state organizations, 
some ministries, the bank system, the agricultural and industrial associations 
and the trade unions was increasingly influenced by the legal assertion of their 
particular interests. As a result, a system of interests became articulated 
within the central political power. This process was supported by professional 
expertise, instead of political reliability, and gained ground as a unique 
criterion in the selection of cadres and in decision-making. Thus, professional 
rationalities and particular institutional interests created a specific internal 
articulation of power.. The party leadership and the party administration 
preserved their primacy within this internal articulation. In practical terms, 
however, this meant that in a clash of professional arguments and particular 
interests, those had the better chance who could earn support from the party 
leadership and the party administration. 

The internal articulation of the central power provided opportunities for 
some enterprises, local organizations, and various non-central economic, 
political, and public institutions to influence central decisions. The hierarchi- 
cal structure of redistribution was thus maintained, but it was complemented 
by another field or redistribution, that of bargaining. Enterprises and local 
organizations could strongly influence central decisions in a process of 
bargaining. In certain issues the firm management cooperated with the minis- 
try against the local party administration; in other issues it would seek support . 
from the party against the bank; and in yet other issues it would form an 
allience with the bank to repel the claims of trade unions. 

The increasing autonomy of enterprises and local administration was an 
essential feature of the reform. Nonetheless, several studies (Laki 1980, Antal 
1979, Szalai 1982) pointed out that the growing influence of enterprises and 
local administration on central political decisions, via the above mentioned 
types of interest transmission (Sós 1975), was much more important than the 
actual autonomy of enterprises and local institutions. This also produced a 
distinct division among the workers within the enterprises. The interests of 
core workers who held key positions in the production process were repre- 
sented by the management in the bargaining, but those of peripheral workers 
were not considered (Héthy & Makó 1978, Stark 1985). 

At the same time, enterprise behavior became much more subject to market 
influence. In Kornai's (1980) view the post-reform Hungarian economy was 
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characterized by a particular symbiosis of redistributive and market mech- 
anisms. As compared to the original model, the market could play an increas- 
ing role in controlling the economic procezses, but state redistribution kept 
intervening in the rules of the market whicà, in turn, confined the scope of 
state interventions. (This scope was also mited by the constraints of the 
world market which weigh heavily on the Hungarian economy through the 
high relative importance of exports and amports.) The impact of market 
mechanisms is stronger in agriculture than in industry; the labor market is 
highly developed and segmented, while the market for capital goods is hardly 
existent. 

The post-reform period has also produced a new sector of the economy that 
the system of state redistribution is unable to control; it is largely ruled by 
genuine market conditions. This sector, called the second economy (Gábor & 
Galasi 1981), generates earned income as well as income redistribution not 
controlled by the state. The original mode: greatly restricted the economic 
activities of the private sector which at the 2nd of the 1960s only employed 
3% of the active population. 

Overcentralization and the reproduction c: shortage in the economy (Kor- 
nai 1980), as well as Hungarian historical traditions and political tolerance, all 
facilitated the formation of an important secand economy where great masses 
of people find part-time private employment in addition to their first jobs. The 
most important sector of second economy is agriculture. While collective 
farms employ some 400,000 people and there are 60,000 individual farmers, 
1,700,000 small family farms do "seconcary" agricultural production of 
various size—ranging from self-sufficient “arms to farms with large-scale 
marketing. The second economy has a signiicant share in housing construc- 
tion, in catering, in repair and services, in a-tisanship and in certain fields of 
intellectual and professional services (coraputerization, teaching of lan- 
guages, planning and design, etc). Of all Hungarian families 76% derive 
income, in one way or another, from the secend economy (defined in a broad 
sense). From the end of the 1970s, howevez, the relative importance of the 
clear-cut forms of a genuine private sector hzs been increasing. The so-called 
new forms of entrepreneurship (small co-operatives, private associations, 
contractual ventures, subcontracting within state companies) have built a wide 
variety of transitional forms between the sta-2 and the private entrepreneurs. 

As a result, the one-dimensional model cf hierarchical redistribution has 
been replaced by a multidimensional model In this, not only the economic 
but also the social processes of reproduct.on are determined by specific 
neocorporative forms of bargaining—a quasi-market controlled by the state 
and a real market, as well as their trans tional variants—in addition to 
hierarchical redistribution. This L-shaped model is represented in Figure 1. 

Theoretically, this model should have three classes: (a) the class of political 
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power at the top of the process of redistribution; (b) the class of entrepreneurs 
dependent on the market; (c) the class of actual producers, who are dependent 
on both the redistribution and the market. The operation of the political 
system strongly restricts the reproduction of the class of political power, and 
the development of the entrepreneurial class is strictly confined by the politi- 
cal system. Empirical studies in the early 1980s have shown that the class of 
actual producers in a double dependency represents 20-22% of the popula- 
tion. 

Therefore, the three basic classes inhering in the immanent logic of the 
model cover one quarter of the population, at most. Three quarters of the 
population is located between these extreme class positions. By the terms of 
Bukharin's (1925) classical scheme, one could call them intermediate classes, 
or in Wright's (1985) more recent terminology, they are people in a con- 
tradictory class location. 

There is a large group located betwixt and between the fields of redistribu- 
tion. Not only do those who do traditional bureaucratic-administrative in- 
termediary jobs belong to this group, but so do professionals who do not 
present themselves in the market, and workers who hold core positions within 
the enterprise (mostly the skilled elite), who thereby are able to escape the 
double dependency in the bargaining process of redistribution. i 

A varied group of people is located between the entrepreneurs and the 
laborers. Genuine small-scale producers, a small group in Hungary, are 
traditionally located here. The two other groups are much more sizeable. One 
of them can be found between laborers and small-scale producers. Its mem- 
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bers are just laborers in the first economy. but via their involvement in the 
second economy, they can somewhat imprc-e their financial situation and so 
acquire a certain degree of autonomy agains’ redistributive subordination. The 
other group is located between laborers and entrepreneurs. They want to profit 
from the possibilities provided by the redist-bution— market dichotomy. The 
upper 5% of family farms belong to them (Kovács & Kuczi), those who 
produce the largest amounts for marketing But to some extent almost all 
other professions are represented among then. Their first jobs provide them 
with a safe background, but a substantial pz-t of their everyday expenditures 
and investments are covered by their secom jobs as entrepreneurs. 

Finally, three groups can be distiguished 3m the field of transition between 
redistribution and market. The managerial statum represents a specific transi- 
tion between the positions of political power and entrepreneurship. Their 
structural location as well as their behavior are determined by the entrepre- 
neur's market-oriented attitude and by their acquaintance with the field of 
political power. The other group combines its intermediate location in the 
field of redistribution with entrepreneuring, mainly in the second economy. 
Not only do important intellectual strata—mest lawyers and artists, half of the 
physicians and research workers, one third 5f engineers, teachers and pro- 
fessors—belong to this group, so do skilled workers in great numbers who are 
the most actively involved in subcontracting within state enterprises. Actual- 
ly, those who strive to introduce market rules in the enterprises of their first 
jobs, can also be classified here. Finally, the third group is made of people 
who have “two irons in the fire" as a simp survival strategy. They make 
efforts to rise higher, to get to better positicas in the field of redistribution, 
and they are also active in the second economy as small-scale producers. 

The distribütion of these groups within the L-shaped model outlined above 
is shown in Figure 2 as a schematic location ci structural groups. Jt is assumed 
in this scheme that the line of hierarchical inequalities is somewhere between 
the two “vectors” of the letter “L”. 

Our empirical analysis of the multidimensional system of inequality has 
shown that the hierarchical dimension of ineq: alities plays the most important 
role in differentiating living conditions. This # the hierarchical dimension that 
also cuts across the L-shaped model of reprod: ction. Mostly deprived produc- 
ers are placed at the bottom of the hierarchy: Double dependency in the 
process of reproduction thus produces a modzrn poverty which is also repre- 
sented by marginal living conditions. There is a very wide differentiation at 
the middle and the upper levels of the hierechy. 

One can get into the elite through politic] power, from the managerial 
stratum, from among the entrepreneurs, and even from the upper groups with 
strong market-orientation (mainly professonals). Similar internal dif- 
ferentiations are present within the other stz-us groups, except for the de- 
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power group 
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Figure 2 Schematic arrangement of structure groups 


prived group. One can also establish the high importance of status in- 
consistencies (Lenski 1954) in differentiating the living conditions of the 
various groups at the middle levels of the hierarchy. We assume that this high 
inconsistency does not come from the "medium position" alone but is closely 
connected to the fact that these status groups are in a contradictory class 
location also within the reproduction mechanism. 

The studies made so far have already demonstrated that a new, multi- 
dimensional social structure has been established in Hungary which also 
influences the system of inequality in living conditions. The role of status 
inconsistencies is relatively important in this inequality system. The major 
traditional classes of society have disaggregated into fractions which are also 
highly differentiated in their living conditions. All these do not, however, 
change the fact that the decisive dimension of the system of inequality will 
remain the one between the top and the bottom, between the privileged and 
the deprived. 


THEORIES AND DEBATES 


The above analytical model of social structure is far from being widely 
accepted in Hungarian sociology. Albeit from the mid-1970s modernized 
versions of the Stalin model appear less and less frequently in the sociological 
literature on social structure, nevertheless quite a few sociological analyses 
still use this model as a baseline. The main reason for this is that many 
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statistics are only available in the old categories. The publications of the 
Hungarian Central Statistical Office use the following aggregated categories: 
(a) working class; (b) cooperative peasantrr; (c) professionals and managers; 
(d) white-collar workers; (e) self-employed. 

In the relevant professional literature, however, there are four prevailing 
approaches. They differ both in their theorstical bases and in their views of 
post-reform structural developments. 

Zsuzsa Ferge's analyses rely the most hezvily on the Marxian—Lukácsian 
traditions. The starting point of her analysts is that 


"social relations are reproduced within the global process of social reproduction. While 
men reproduce themselves and the conditions of their existence (including the material 
products as well as the symbolic systems rendering possible and regulating social coexist- 
ence), they inevitably maintain and reproduce the network of all the types of human 
relations. The full network is formed by the relations within and between the micro- 
communities, within and between organizations, within and between social groups or 
‘structural units’ " (Ferge 1982:90). 


As for the reproduction of social relations, it is the unequal distribution of 
power and knowledge that is decisive and which, in turn, determines the 
system of the division of labor. Thus the acymmetrical, unequal dimensions 
of social reproduction strongly interlink and bring about a hierarchical system 
of strata. 

The stratification model developed by Andorka's research team is in many 
aspects similar, although in the investigatior of social stratification they used 
a macrosociological approach as defined by Peter Blau (1977). This approach 
is to study the criteria of differentiation amcng social groups within the new 
system of relationships. The main conclusiox derived from this approach was 
summarized by Andorka et al (1984) as follosvs: These differentiations do not 
follow exactly the traditional class boundartes; the difference in social posi- 
tion between the working class and the peasaats is gradually disappearing; and 
the dividing line between manual and nonmanual laborers is also becoming 
somewhat blurred, at least in certain dimensions of the living conditions. At 
the same time, however, the differentiation by level of education and skill 
needed in job is not all disappearing; it may even become more striking. At 
present, one of the most important dividing ‘ines is between the group of top 
managers/professionals and the rest of thé society; another is between the 
group of skilled workers and the group of semiskilled/unskilled workers. In a 
historical analysis of Hungarian mobility sta&stics, Albert Simkus (1981) has 
also found these two dividing lines the mos: important. 

These approaches cannot recognize a basic structural change in the postre- 
form social structure. As Ferge puts it: “The economic reform of 1968 
profoundly altered the institutional basis, time methods of intervention and 
hence the mechanism of economic reproduction. . . . The change in the 
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operation of institutions regulating and generating the reproduction of social 
relations has been much less impressive. Therefore, social inequalities were 
reproduced by and large to the former extent and in the former ways" 
(1982:110). 

The other two approaches (Szelényi and Kolosi) see much more profound 
changes in the postreform developments. In Szelényi's (1986—1987:116—17) 
formulation: 


"As a result, by the mid-1980s the system of social stratification seems to be changing 
fundamentally. Just a few years ago, the stratification system in Hungary could have been 
described quite accurately as a single hierarchy in which both power and privilege were 

. allocated by position in the bureaucratic-redistributive order. Today, this still dominant 
bureaucratic-redistributive order is complemented by a second hierarchy, where inequali- 
ties are shaped by a price-regulating market." 


As a.result, a dual system of social stratification came into being: Kolosi 
represents it by the L-shaped model depicted earlier and Szelényi, by two 
overlapping triangles. 

Szelényi's analyses were made in the framework of a New Class Project. 
Following Eric Wright's scheme of classes in advanced capitalism, he tries to 
construct a class map of state socialism during the transition to intensive 
growth, using Hungary as his model. There are two points at which my 
analyses essentially differ from Szelényi's. On the one hand I consider that no 
clear-cut class crystallization developed in the dual system of social reproduc- 
tion. The social groups that perform various functions of reproduction are in 
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Figure 3  Szelenyi's scheme of the emergent dual system of social stratification: Positions: 1, 
cadre elite; 2, new entrepreneurs; 3, bureaucratic middle class; 4, full-time self-employed; 5, 
part-time self-employed; 6, workers in the redistributive sector; 7, workers in the private sector 
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many ways amorphous: their boundaries overlap. The other difference con- 
cerns the relationship between the dual system of reproduction and the system 
of inequalities. Szelényi, following the logic-of the New Class Project, makes 
no distinction between these two relationships. 

My approach starts from the fact that in modern societies social structura- 
tion, as determined by the process of repro-ucing social relations, got sepa- 
rated from the system of inequalities found n living conditions. The split of 
modern sociological theories into class thecry and stratification theory may 
find a partial explanation in theoretical, conceptual, or ideological differ- 
ences. However, the objective separation ofthe position held in the reproduc- 
tion process from the position in the systzm of inequalities also operates 
behind the theoretical split. The explanators power of various class models 
will be found far from satisfactory when he primary research task is to 
describe inequalities in living conditions. And the different stratification 
models will prove of little help when the research is focused on understanding 
how society operates. Accordingly, my coinion is that it is possible— 
moreover, it is necessary—to unite the css analysis of the Marxian— 
Weberian traditions with the aspects of ano-2er approach (prevailing mainly 
in the American empirical sociology) wich strives to describe the in- 


dividuals’ position in the multidimensional space of inequalities. 
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Abstract 


Research on social movements in both political science and sociology was 
radically renewed by the movements of the 1960s. The 1970s saw the growth 
in the United States of the resource mobilization approach and in Western 
Europe of the study of “new movements.” Although political factors were 
present in both approaches, the connections between politics and movements 
remained obscure in each. Research in the 1980s has restored politics to its 
central role in the origins, the dynamics, and the outcomes of social move- 
ments. Three important political concepts and the problems they raise for 
research on movements are explored in this review: the social movements 
sector, the political opportunity structure, and cycles of protest. 


INTRODUCTION 


More than most areas of sociology, the study of collective behavior and social 
movements is influenced by the ebb and flow of political events. The con- 
tentious politics of the late 1960s and early 1970s brought new energy to a 
subject that, for too long, had hovered on the edge of scholarly and political 
legitimacy. Shocked from the calm assurance that ideology and militance 
were dead, some now concluded that mass politics had run amuck and that 
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democratic institutions were threatened (Crozier et al 1975). Others, less 
moved by fear than by hope, inferred tha- the revolutionary past had been 
reborn. 

Students of collective action and social movements were more circumspect, 
but on both sides of the Atlantic, the perd brought inherited models into 
question. In Western Burope, while some students focussed on the cultural 
significance of the new movements, others were more impressed with their 
macrostructural social origins. In the United States, some focussed on the 
motivation and attitudes of individual actvists, while others looked more 
carefully at leadership strategy and organization (see the review in Klander- 
mans & Tarrow 1988). 

On both sides of the Atlantic, the perio? challenged the inherited notion 
that movements attracted only the alienate= and oppressed and that a hard- 
and-fast line could be drawn between social movements and institutional 
politics. But between the macrosocial and cultural paradigms developed by 
the Europeans and the attitudinal and organizational studies of Americans, the 
status of the political process remained unclear. Politics hovered as a looming 
omnipresence in the background of some social movement studies and was 
completely absent from others. 

In the last decade, just as there has bee- a return of interest in the state 
(Tilly et al 1975, Evans et al 1985), interes: has refocussed on the politics of 
collective action: its relation to the state, tz conventional forms of political 
exchange and to political and policy change. This review surveys those 
developments, drawing upon recent literatuze in both sociology and political 
science from. Western Europe and the Unizd States. I argue that although 
there is continuing reason to distinguish be:ween the internal logic of social 
movements and that of conventional political groups, the dynamics of col- 
lective action—even in its most "expressive" and AHHspoHHeal forms—are 
best understood in relation to the political process. ' 

For reasons of space, this paper cannot discuss perspectives other than 
those found in the social movement literature. However, growing evidence of 
a continuity between institutional and non astitutional politics can also be 
seen in studies of collective action involving interest groups, political parties, 
and other collectivities. 


! A number of works are ignored or dealt with only br=fly, not because they are unimportant or 
uninteresting but because they do not lend themselves readily to discussion of the political 
process. In particular, theoretical work in the rational caoice tradition is given short shrift in this 
article but should not be ignored by those interested in collective action and social movements. 
See, in particular: Albert Hirschman's Shifting Involvements (1982), which provides a stimulating 
alternative to conventional rational choice theory; Jamcs DeNardo's Power in Numbers (1985); 
Mulier & Opp (1986); and Oliver et al (1985). 
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THE 1970s: MOVEMENTS, THEORIES, AND CASE 
STUDIES 


During the 1970s, two major new paradigms emerged from the welter of 
studies generated by the disorderly politics of the 1960s: the resource 
mobilization (RM) approach to social movement organizations in the United 
States, and the new social movement (NSM) approach in Western Europe. 
(For a detailed discussion of each, see the Introduction to Klandermans et al 
1988.) 

Reflecting the impact of a common surge of mobilization, the two 
approaches nevertheless had key differences. While in Europe, scholars 
focussed on the structural causes of social movements, on the collective 
identities they expressed, and on their relation to advanced capitalism, in 
America scholars looked more systematically at individual attitudes, at the 
groups that organized mass protest, and at the forms of action they 
employed.? By no means all the Europeans were advocates of the NSM 
approach, nor were all the Americans adherents of RM. But whatever their 
theoretical orientation, most of the former looked to larger structural and/or 
cultural issues, while the latter developed their research at the organizational, 
group and individual levels. 


Western European Research 


One of the consequences of this bifurcation of interest was that the political 
process fell between two stools. For what NSM students usually meant by the 
“structural” origins of social movements was the economic and social macro- 
structure, with politics often reduced to a residual category or a transmission 
belt. At most, the state entered the picture by creating a welfare apparatus 
which only imperfectly satisfied the “life-space” demands of the citizens 
(Habermas 1973); at worst, it was responsible for repression. As for the 
adherents of the new social movements themselves, they rejected traditional 
political ideologies, eschewed political organization, and engaged in "anti- 
politics" (Berger 1979). 


?The literature on both RM and NSMs is far too large to summarize here. For critical 
introductions and reviews of both schools, see Cohen (1985), Kitschelt (1985), Klandermans & 
Tarrow (1988). RM is most centrally represented by the work of Oberschall (1973, 1978) and 
McCarthy & Zald (1973, 1977, 1979; Zald & McCarthy 1987). Useful criticisms are found in 
Tenkins (1983) and McAdam (1982). The new social movement school is actually too various to 
be represented by a single tendency, but a coherent, succinct and empirically grounded version 
will be found in Kriesi (19882). For a version favored by many German scholars, see Offe (1985); 
for the French variant, see Touraine (1971, 1981, 1385); t the Italian variant is best represented by 
Melucci (1980, 1985, 1988). 
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Other advocates of NSM theory were mcre struck by the formation of new 
collective identities around the contradictioms of advanced capitalism (Meluc- 
ci 1980, 1985; Touraine 1981, 1985). Some took a “constructivist” approach 
to social movements, in which neither ind vidual motivations nor organiza- 
tional strategies were empirically as important as the construction or “negotia- 
tion" of new collective identities (Meluczi 1988). In various forms, the 
metaphor of “birth” appears in these writings, in remarkable parallel to the 
earlier American emphasis on emergent norms. 

The most ambitious scheme for relating =ocial movements to politics was 
that of Offe; he derived a new political paradigm from the changes in 
advanced capitalism, which he saw displacimg the postwar political settlement 
(1985). Offe's model contained both cultural and structural elements, and in 
his empirical work (1981), he came closest af all the NSM theorists to linking 
the new movements to politics. 

In none of these versions of NSM theory was much attention given to the 
forms of collective action used by the mw movements, apart from the 
common assumption that these were "radical." Attention to collective action 
forms in Europe came mainly from histo-ically oriented sociologists like 
Charles Tilly and his associates (Snyder & Tilly 1972; Tilly et al 1975; Tilly 
1978, 1979) who used quantitative methods of time-series data analysis. 

Tilly and his associates found that local, regional, and national struggles for 
power—rather than personal or group deprivation—accounted for a high 
proportion of collective action in Europe. They observed a co-occurrence 
between social movement activity and increases in conventional political 
participation that should have warned students of NSMs that the stark division 
often drawn between new and old might be cverdrawn (Snyder & Tilly 1972). 
They also found a strong connection between war, statemaking, and col- 
lective action (Tilly 1984, 1986). Althougk the Tillys' approach influenced 
American researchers working on the United States (Olzak 1987a, b), on 
Western Europe (Tarrow 1983, 19882), anc on Asia (Perry 1980, Sugimoto 
1981, White 1987), it has so far had little efiect on the new social movement 
school. 

There were many exceptions to the neglect of politics among students of 
European social movements. In a sweeping survey of European de- 
velopments, political scientist Suzanne Berger saw new social movements 
putting forward anti political forms of action directed as much against existing 
parties and interest groups as against capitalist society (1979). A group of 
French marxists stressed the importance 2f “collective consumption" in 
structuring a new wave of urban movemests (Castells 1983, Cherki et al 
1978). Alessandro Pizzorno (1978) and his associates (Regalia et al 1978) 
used a bold model of political exchange to interpret the cycle of industrial 
conflict in Italy. Pizzorno's work was a spur to comparative research on labor 
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insurgency (Crouch & Pizzorno 1978, Lange et al 1983). However, its 
influence did not go beyond the labor movement, which most NSM scholars 
dismissed as “old.” With the decline of many of the more radical movements 
of the 1970s and the shift of some, like the Greens, into institutional politics, 
new social movement theorists have begun to pay more attention to the links 
between these organizations and politics. 


The United States 


In the United States, both political scientists and sociologists were also 
stimulated by the disorders of the 1960s to develop a new generation of 
studies of social protest. Research took mainly two forms: organizational case 
studies and survey research—the former more favored in sociology and the 
latter in political science. 

Political scientists were the first to respond to the disorders of the 1960s. 
With the exception of a few, like Lowi (1971), Eisinger (1973), and Lipsky 
(1968), most writers regarded collective action as anomic, alienated and 
outside the polity. It was in political science that the most enthusiastic 
proponents were found of "relative deprivation," a model whose central 
arguments concerned a psychological—and not a political —process (Gurr 
1968). Later formulations contained less psychology (Gurr & Duval 1973), 
and in fact explained variance in collective action largely by political vari- 
ables (Tilly 1978: 23). In his most recent work, however, Gurr has almost 
completely abandoned psychological variables (Am. Behav. Sci. 1983: 1—15). 

Despite their interest in policy, political scientists largely failed "to ade- 
quately explain or take account of the impact of social movements on the 
institutionalized political establishment" (McAdam 1982: 2). With exceptions 
to be noted below, their interest in collective action was spurred by "the riots" 
and bounded by the massive research funding that followed them. In particu- 
lar, they failed to deal seriously with the outcomes of social movements—a 
lacuna that some have tried to fill in the 1980s (Gurr 1980, Tarrow 1983). 

Why was this? One reason was that the major new tool used by political 
scientists to meet the onrush of mobilization of the 1960s was the survey 
instrument, which was used to analyze protestors' and even the mass public's 
socialization, attitudes, level of activism, and orientations to collective ac- 
tion. But even fine survey research could at best capture only still photographs 
of the attitudes of cross-sections of individual actors. It left unmeasured their 
actual behavior as well as the interactions among protestors, opponents, third 
parties, and the state—in other words, the political process of collective 
action. Survey research hinted at strong connections between institutional 
politics and collective action but could seldom demonstrate these in action. 

Important work came out of the survey approach. In their book Political 
Action (1979), Barnes, Kaase, and their collaborators uncovered a consistent 
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affiliation between protest potential and the propensity to participate in con- 
ventional politics, an analogue at the individual level to Snyder & Tilly's 
(1972) aggregate findings about the cluster ag of collective action and politi- 
cal conflict. Sniderman's work connected the motivation to participate to 
issues of political legitimacy and loyalty (1981). Inglehart's influential work 
related generational changes to increasec propensities to engage in un- 
conventional political action (1971, 19772. Fendrich (1977), Fendrich & 
Kraus (1978), and Jennings (1987) showe= how participation in the move- 
ments of the 1960s had produced enduring political involvements. 

In sociology, the new resource mobilization paradigm was far more 
oriented to organizations than to individuals and therefore had greater poten- 
tial for linking collective action to politics. But this link was slow in coming, 
in part because RM writers addressed themselves mainly to the internal lives 
of social movement organizations (SMOs) and in part because of the RM 
paradigm's theoretical debt to a version of rational choice theory—Olson’s 
The Logic of Collective Action (1968)—th=t was particularly insensitive to 
politics. 

The early reception of RM by sociologists stressed its least political and 
most problematic elements: the *entreprenenrship" of leaders, the growth of 
professional SMOs, and their financing by external sponsors (McAdam 1982, 
Jenkins, 1983). The strong political implications of a theory that regarded 
SMO leaders as strategists, and not as fanatics or psychopaths, were left 
underexplored until the 1980s, both by the c-itics and by the originators of the 
theory. 


Case Study Research and the Political Process 


Nevertheless, in the course of the 1970s, a number of organizational case 
studies in both political science and socielogy provided thin but durable 
threads between collective action and politics. From Lipsky's studies of rent 
strikes (1970) to Lowi's (1971) more politcal restatement of the thesis of 
institutionalization, to Eisinger's innovative work on urban protest (1973), to 
Freeman's work on the origins of the “new” women's movement—in all of 
these political scientists used the case stud. method to investigate the con- 
nections between social movements and nztional politics. 

In sociology also, the connections between politics and collective action 
were investigated. Jenkins & Perrow emphesized the political climate of the 
1960s in producing the success of the Unitec Farm Workers (1977). Mitchell, 
in an important critique of Olson, stressed the importance of ideology in 
people's affiliations with environmental gnoups (1979). Oberschall (1978) 
and Perrow (1979), reflecting on the decline of the 1960s movements, 
brought political variables into play. 

By going beyond the cónfines of the sinzle case study mode, Oberschall 
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and Perrow could connect movements to politics. This was even more true of 
the two most important books of the 1970s: Piven & Cloward’s Poor People’s 
Movements (1977) and William Gamson’s The Strategy of Protest (1975). 
With an original amalgam of case study and aggregate time-series analysis, 
Gamson revealed the importance of political alliances and state action in the 
success or failure of challenging groups. Although he was criticized for 
failing to connect his findings to historical crisis periods (Goldstone 1979) and 
though he used an awkward bivariate mode of analysis, Gamson showed that 
the richness of the case study could be combined with quantitative methods to 
analyze the political successes and failures of challenging groups. 

But Gamson’s concept of “challenging groups” left ambiguous the tactics 
connected with success. This was a lacuna that Piven & Cloward’s Poor 
People’s Movements tried to fill. They too used the case study method, but 
instead of the quantitative comparisons favored by Gamson, they analyzed 
four different cases of social protest in an implicitly comparative mode. Their 
book connected a structural theory of causation to the forms and outcomes of 
collective action through the mediation of the political process. Piven & 
Cloward saw insurgents as political actors mobilizing resources in in- 
stitutional contexts against opponents and sometimes even winning. When 
they ultimately lost, it was because their leaders institutionalized disruption 
and elites succeeded in “processing” it (Lipsky & Olson 1975). 

Piven & Cloward’s critics focussed on their conclusion that nothing suc- 
ceeds like disruption and on their skeptical view of organization (Hobsbawm 
1978, Jenkins 1979). Others tested whether disruption was in fact correlated 
with success and came up with mixed results (Albritton 1979, Colby 1982, 
Swank & Hicks 1983). Fewer noticed the crucial role of politics in Piven & 
Cloward’s model in mediating between the potential for collective action and 
its outcomes. For Piven & Cloward it was institutional and political resources 
that transformed disruption into success (1977: ch. 1). Like the resource 
mobilization theorists, Piven & Cloward regarded movements as likely to 
emerge when resources outweighed constraints; resources were mainly politi- 
cal and institutional rather than organizational and entrepreneurial. 

In both political science and sociology, recognition grew that conventional 
politics might provide the opportunity structure for collective actors—even 
for those who apparently rejected politics. Though political scientists stressed 
electoral constraints and opportunities, and sociologists were more sensitive 
to groups’ internal resources, both implicitly saw movements as strategizing 
actors, in contrast to the old “hearts and minds” approach in the United States 
and the macrostructural processes of the NSM theorists. And increasingly 
they looked at the micromobilizational contexts (McAdam 1988) in which 
consensus is mobilized (Klandermans 1988) and ideological frames are 
shaped (Snow & Benford 1988). The political process has become a key 
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conduit for the transformation of structum- into action (Klandermans et al 
1988). 


The 1980s: The Political Process end the State 


These threads came together in an emerging “political process model” of the 
origins, phenomenology, and dynamics oZ collective action. In the United 
States, some important milestones were: Mz Adam's book on the Civi] Rights 
Movement (1982), Browning, Marshal, ard Tabb's work on minority urban 
politics (1984), Jenkins’ research on the “arm workers (1985), Burstein's 
book on equal employment opportunity 71985), and a series of articles, 
papers, and books by Charles Tilly (1979, 1984, 1986). 

In Western Europe as well, attention shiited from the heavily macrostruc- 
tural explanations of the 1970s to more differentiated analyses of social 
movement motivation (Klandermans 1984) and mobilization patterns (Kriesi 
1985), of movement organizations' policy :mpacts (Kitschelt 1986, Tarrow 
1983) and their influence on the political zystem (Offe 1985). While most 
European students would still not agree witk Gamson's dictum that “rebellion 
. .. is simply politics by other means" (1275: 3), European and American 
perspectives increasingly meet around a set of concepts, problems, and 
variables connecting collective action to pzlitics.? 

The most important of those convergenczs are: first, the idea of "political 
opportunity structure" and the conditioning of movement emergence, strat- 
egy, and dynamics by traditions of national politics; second, the concept of an 
internally competitive *social movement sector" and its implications for the 
relations between collective action and po.-tics; third, the overall notion of 
"cycles of protest" and the relations within them between protest and reform. 

Other politically salient dimensions inclwle the forms and “repertoires of 
contention" developed by Tilly (1978, 197z, 1986), the theme of consensus 
mobilization developed by Klandermans (1288), and the related concepts of 
cognitive liberation (McAdam 1982), co.ective identity (Melucci 1985, 
1988), interpretive frames (Snow et al 19-6, Snow & Benford 1988) and 
ideological packages (Gamson 1988). 


Three conferences held in recent years testify to th= growing transatlantic dialogue and to its 
impact on the field: the CES workshop on women's movements in Western Europe and the 
United States, held at Cornell University in 1983, who results have been edited by Katzenstein 
& Mueller (1987); the international conference on the teensformation of structure into action, held 
in Amsterdam in May, 1986, whose results have beer 2dited by Klandermans et al (1988); and 
the joint seminar on new social movements organized >y Willy Buerklin and Russell Dalton at 
Florida State University, April 2-4, 1987, whose resul= will be published by Dalton & Kuechler 
(in preparation). 
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Opportunity Structure: The Political Conditioning of 
Collective Action 

If collective action is a form of politics, then as in conventional politics, there 
must be a set of constraints and opportunities that encourage or discourage it 
and lead it towards certain forms rather than others. The study of the con- 
straints on collective action of the poor—disorganization, repression, the 
*common sense" of capitalist society—has been well developed. But why 
does collective action occur at all? Much less well developed is a theory of the 
political situations in which states become vulnerable to collective action, 
when ordinary people amass the resources to overcome their disorganization 
and gain the knowledge of where and how to use their resources. We also 
have little concept of how political resources evolve over time and of why 
successful challenges so often turn into failure. In other words, we have no 
real theory of the structure of the political opportunities of participants in 
collective action. 

The idea of “political opportunity structure,” implicitly developed by Lip- 
sky (1968), was made more explicit in the 1970s: first by Eisinger (1973), 
who operationalized it cross-sectionally using local political institutions; then 
by Piven & Cloward, who regarded electoral instability as the major source of 
political opportunity (1977). Jenkins & Perrow paid particular attention to the 
external resources of farm worker movements (1977). The concept was then 
developed more formally by Tilly (1978), McAdam (1982), Tarrow (1983), 
and Kitschelt (1986). 

Though versions differ, the main variables in most models of the structures 
of political opportunity are: the degree of openness or of closure of the polity 
(Eisinger 1973); the stability or instability of political alignments (Piven & 
Cloward 1977); the presence or absence of allies and support groups (Gamson 
1975, Jenkins & Perrow 1977); divisions within the elite or its tolerance for 
protest (Jenkins. & Perrow 1977); and the policy-making capacity of the 
government (Kitschelt 1986). 

Political opportunity theory shares with RM theory an attention to groups' 
strategy in the mobilization of available resources, saving it from the abstract- 
ness and determinism that weigh down other structuralist models. Thus, 
collective actors' political opportunities vary between actors and change over 
time—and not only in response to factors external to them. For once in- 
surgency has been generated, movements can affect their own opportunity 
structures (McAdam 1982: 146) and those of others who appear on the scene 
(Tarrow 1983: 47). 

Opportunity structure theory has been used to study women's movements 
(Katzenstein & Mueller 1987), environmental movements (Kitschelt 1986), 
the Civil Rights movement (McAdam 1982), the Dutch peace movement 
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(Schennink 1988), and leftwing Italian terrorist organizations "(della Porta 
1988). It has been used as the major conceptual device in Tarrow’s research 
on religious insurgency (1988b) and in his sudy of the cycle of protest in Italy 
between 1965 and 1975 (19882). 

Political opportunity structure can helg to understand variations in the 
strategies, structures, and outcomes of sim “ar movements that arise in differ- 
ent places. Thus Browning, Marshall, amd Tabb found that differences in 
the political composition of governing co=litions explained a good deal of 
the variance in minority recruitment to musicipal appointments (1984). Kits- 
chelt found that the environmental movemrent—though seeking similar ends 
—took different forms and had different measures of success in different 
opportunity structures (1986). Similarly, the women's movement ‘meshed 
with different political cultures and confmurations of political parties to 
produce different types of movements im different countries (Katzenstein 
1987). 

The major problems with the concept =f political opportunity structure 
are three. Political opportunity may be discerned along so many directions 
and in so many ways that it is less a variadle than a cluster of variables— 
some more readily observable than others For example, leaving aside the 
problem of studying opportunity structure in authoritarian systems, even 
an apparently straightforward condition lise electoral instability may take 
different forms and have to be measured differently in different electoral 
systems. 

A second problem is that scholars have not been clear on whether they 
regard political opportunities as objective or subjective factors: The use of the 
term “structure” usually refers to forces tha: operate independently of actors’ 
consciousness. But if collective action is stre-egic, doesn’t a political opportu- 
nity have to be perceived in order to affec. an actor's behavior? If political 
opportunities have an objective existence, Then research can proceed at the 
level of aggregate correlations between opportunities and actions. But if 
opportunities must be perceived to be believzd, then scholars will have to pay 
more attention to the perceptions of part cipants and to decision-making 
within movements. 

Third, regarding collective actors as respcading to the structure of political 
opportunities may obscure whatever there is:hat is in social movements. It is 
a healthy sign for the field that movements are no longer regarded as arcane, 
exotic, irrational collective actors who are d=tached from normal institutional 
channels (White 1987). But as Melucci waras (1988), if we are not careful, 
we may obscure important differences betwzen movements, interest groups, 
and other collective actors. This takes us tc the concept of the social move- 
ment sector. 
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The Social Movement Sector: The External Field of SMOs 
The concept of a social movement sector (SMS) was first developed within 
the RM perspective by McCarthy & Zald (1977), restated by Zald (1980), and 
extended by Garner & Zald in a more explicitly political formulation (1985). 
RM writers have also investigated the related problems of movement- 
countermovement interaction (Zald & Useem 1987, McCarthy 1987), and 
“loosely-structured” collective action (Oberschall 1980). 

In Europe, the concept has been taken up by Rucht (1984), who writes that 
“as a rule, social movements do not act as isolated units but exist within the 
context of other overlapping, complementary or oppositional movements. 
Kriesi (1988b) uses the related concept of the movement “subculture,” within 
which particular movement organizations find their themes and recruit 
supporters. Melucci (1985) goes furthest in this direction: dissatisfied with the 
concept of movement, he proposes “to speak of movement networks or 
movement areas as the network of groups and individuals sharing a conflictual 
culture and a collective identity.” 

Intuitively, the need for a concept like that of the SMS is obvious: how can 
we understand the sixties, for example, without studying the cumulative 
impact of the SMOs during that period and their interactions with one 
another? The problems arise in defining the criteria for inclusion in the SMS 
and the boundaries between it and institutionalized politics. 

McCarthy & Zald defined the SMS compositionally, to include all social 
movement organizations. But what kinds of activities are included within 
it—does it include ordinary lobbying and interest group politics, for example, 
or only disruptive SM activities? And what of the masses of people who 
participate in the latter without ever joining an SMO? Are they part of the 
SMS or outside of it? If we focus only on organizations, we are in danger of 
unwittingly “conventionalizing” the very aspect of collective action that 
attracts people and challenges elites, and makes social movements important 
for political and social change. 

In their 1985 reformulation, Garner & Zald try to limit the substantive 
range of the SMS by excluding movements that aim only at changing in- 
dividuals and those that “are not articulated with pressures on formal authori- 
ties” (1985: 120). Their new definition adds an action-oriented dimension 
(“social movement activity largely oriented toward change that is achieved in 
the differentiated political arena”) to the original compositional criterion (the 
SMS is “the configuration of social movements, the structure of antagonistic, 
competing and/or cooperating movements”) (Garner & Zald 1985, p. 120). 

The new concept, while it relates SMOs more clearly to politics, also adds 
an element of ambiguity. Its political relevance is that it links social move- 
ments to “a larger structure of action . . . that may include parties, state 
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bureaucracies, the media, pressure groups, churches, and a variety of other 
organizational actors in a society" (Garner = Zald 1985, p. 120). Its ambigu- 
ity relates to the meaning of the word “links.” Are SMOs part of the larger 
structure of political action and thus not very different from ordinary interest 
groups? Do they put pressure on the polity rom the outside? If so we need to 
ask whether the links are conflictual or cooperative? Or do they bridge 
conventional and unconventional politics bv imposing a more or less accepted 
repertoire of contention on what would othzrwise be anarchic and ineffective 
forms of collective action (Tilly 1978)? 

Tarrow (19882: ch. 1) has developed a version of the SMS concept that is 
explicitly action-oriented: the configuratior of individuals and groups willing 
to engage in disruptive direct action agains: others to achieve collective goals 
(emphasis added). This includes formal SEIOs, but it also extends to those 
who participate only sporadically in their zctivities, but who participate in a 
movement subculture and act as an inforr-al support structure. It can also 
include ordinary interest groups when these adopt the tactics of disruptive 
direct action, or cooperate with those who do (Costain & Costain 1987). In 
this view, people and groups can move im and out of the SMS, and even 
organizations founded for nonmovement ac: vity may cooperate in it for brief 
periods, like the NAACP in the civil rights 3ovement or the Sierra Club with 
the environmentalists. The size, the shape, znd the composition of the social 
movement sector change over time, as groups mobilize and demobilize, 
issues move on and off the political agenda and elites respond with different 
combinations of facilitation, repression, in-ifference, and reform. 

The social movement sector is thus not wiolly composed of formal SMOs, 
nor is it entirely autonomous from institutional groups and processes. For 
example, labor unions (Klandermans 1987 Regalia 1986), religious groups 
(Tarrow 1988b), and peace lobbies (Kriesi & van Praag 1986) can move in 
and out of it, although their major functicas may remain institutional. In- 
stitutional groups and parties may be the soucces of the militants, the themes, 
and the resources of movement organizers (della Porta 1988). These may 
eventually be used in insurgencies mounted against them (Zald & Berger 
1978). Those who are first mobilized into »olitics within SMOs may later 
gravitiate into institutional politics, either imdividually (Jennings 1987) or as 
organizations—for example, the German G-eens (Rochon 1988). 

The SMS is a more bounded concept tban Barnes and Kaase's "protest 
potential" but is more inclusive than conven-onal membership in SMOs. It is 
a communications network that facilitates me diffusion and testing of new 
action forms, organizational styles, and zarticularly ideological themes. 
Within it, there are often one or two movem=nts that color the preoccupations 
and methods used by other movements dusing the era (Snow et al 1986). 
Within the SMS, forms of collective actiom and interpretive themes spread 
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from one movement organization to another, often across broad ideological 
divides (Sprinzak, n.d.) and sometimes competitively, as in the left and 
rightwing violence that marked the Italian SMS in the early 1970s (della Porta 
& Tarrow 1986). 

These are essentially political relationships, even in the case of groups that 
foreswear conventional politics. They underscore the fact that social move- 
ments' "careers" cannot be understood solely through analysis of organiza- 
tional factors but must also take account of strategic factors and interactions 
with other groups (Jenkins & Eckert (1986). For Since SMOs compete and 
cooperate with others in a partially common political opportunity structure, 
their careers—like their successes and failures—can only be understood in 
relation to the rest of the social movement sector. This is particularly true 
when we turn to the problem of "cycles" of collective action. 


CYCLES OF PROTEST AND REFORM 


The concept of the “cycle of protest" first emerged from the Tilly’s work on 
nineteenth century movements (1975) and from Pizzorno's work on industrial 
conflict (1978), when:he observed that, if we fail to pay attention to cyclicity, 
"then "at every upstart of a wave of conflict we shall be induced to think that 
we are at the verge of a revolution; and when the downswing appears, we 
shall predict the end of class conflict" (291). Building on Pizzorno's observa- 
tion, Tarrow (1983:35—42) argued that the magnitude of conflict, its social 
and geographical diffusion, the forms of action employed, and the number 
and types of SMOs involved vary in concert over time. When these increase 
above the mean for the preceding period, we are in the presence of a cycle of 
protest (pp. 38-39). Extending Tarrow's work, Snow and Benford urge 
attention as well to the generation and spread of interpretive frames within 
cycles (1988). l 

Until recently, research on protest cycles has been sporadic and un- 
satisfactory, perhaps because of the dominance in social science of evolution- 
ary and equilibrium models that start from assumptions that make cycles 
difficult to conceive or observe (Buerklin 1987:1—2). Buerklin argues that if 
we are to take cycles seriously, we must "abandon the idea of structural 
stability, but assume at best that of dynamic stability" (p. 3). For students of 
collective action, this implies—not the study of the identical repetition of the 
same processes in the same form in different epochs—but the study of 
"successive realizations (in different form) of an identical principle" (Buerklin 
1985:1). 

We can immediately see why systematic comparative work on cycles in 
different times and places has proven difficult. The forms of collective action 
evolve over time; clusters of conflict are sometimes transformed into revolu- 
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tion, sometimes not; measures of some k:nds of collective action—for ex- 
ample, violence—are more often recorded than others—for example, civil 
demonstrations or “everyday forms" of peasant resistance (Scott 1985). 

The comparison of different cycles has thus usually taken more limited 
form: studies of the "careers" of similar movements in different time periods 
(Mushaben 1983); analyzing the historical antecedents of movements in 
particular cycles (Brand 1987); comparing the incidence of collective action 
of a certain type in different periods (Olzak 19872); or observing how the 
formation of social movements clusters in periods of crisis (Goldstone 1979). 
Few have dared to model "long waves" of collective action as political 
economists have done for economic cycles. 

Research has more often focussed on tise origins, the dynamics, and the 
outcomes of particular cycles of protest. Students of the American sixties 
have led the way (Jenkins 1985, Oberschall 1978, Perrow 1979), but work on 
earlier periods of American history has ncx been lacking (Olzak 19782, b). 
Research on strike waves has been the mcst rigorous but has seldom gone 
beyond the study of the incidence of conf&ct to-analyze the evolution of its 
forms and outcomes. 

Attention to entire periods of insurgency and their outcomes has a number 
of advantages. First, it can point up different phases of consensus and action 
mobilization (Klandermans 1988), ideological change (Gamson 1988), or 
policy development (Burstein 1985) that precede the emergence of an issue on 
the political agenda. Though not adopting sn explicitly cyclical perspective, 
Burstein (1985), Klein (1986) and McAdar (1982) looked well into the past 
to explain the origins, and shape and composition, of equal employment 
opportunity legislation, and the women's movement and civil rights move- 
ment. 

Second, attention to the dynamic of an extire cycle may help us to expand 
beyond organizational case Studies and escape the narrow "career" model of 
movement evolution, which sees them progressing from insurgency to in- 
corporation as the result of a logic of intemal development. If movements 
arise in great numbers during cycles of procest or in periods of crisis or war 
and die out or become senescent in other p=riods, this argues that it may be 
primarily environmental conditions and nct internal factors that determine 
their “careers” (Jenkins & Eckert 1986). 

Third, attention to entire cycles may help to explain the indeterminacy in 
the objects of reform (Tarrow 1983). We know that cycles of protest are 
frequently accompanied by cycles of reform but often movements with weak 
membership or poor organization are “rewerded” with policy success while 
stronger ones fail. Part of the reason is no coubt their aims: movements that 
posit limited goals are by definition more ‘-kely to succeed than those that 
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seek the overthrow of elites (Gamson 1975). But another part may be ex- 
plained by the externalities in protest cycles, in which groups that emerge on 
the crest of a wave.of protest may profit from the general atmosphere of 
discontent created by the efforts of others during earlier phases of the cycle. 

An interesting puzzle emerges by confronting a "pure" cyclical model 
("nothing ever changes in the long run") with evolutionary models that 
suppose a steady expansion of participation and citizenship rights. We know 
from macrohistorical research that new forms of contention are but rarely 
institutionalized in modern societies (Tilly 1978). But we know from micro- 
historical research that within cycles of protest, there is an explosion of 
*moments of madness" that transcend conventional limits (Zolberg 1972). 
How can we reconcile the two? 

The solution to the puzzle emerges in confronting the contrast between the 
slow macrohistorical pace of change between cycles and the rapid spread of 
new forms of collective action within them. Cycles of protest may be the 
crucibles within which new forms of collective action are sparked, hammered 
out, welded together, and eventually hardened. In the process, many are 
discarded, as they either fail to capture people's imagination, do not impress 
antagonists, or succeed in bringing down repression on their inventors’ heads. 
The residue at the end of the cycle is its permanent contribution to the 
repertoire of contention (Tarrow 1987). 

These brief observations suggest that cycles of protest should be seen not as 
the mood or mentality of an entire epoch but as aggregates of partly autono- 
mous and partly interdependent episodes of collective action. In these, new 
forms of action emerge and evolve, the social movement sector grows and 
changes in its composition, and new political opportunities develop, in part as 
the result of the actions, themes, and outcomes of the early movements in the 
cycle. 

What "drives" a cycle to develop and decline? Here is the largest current 
problem in collective action research. For if we know much about why 
individuals choose to participate in existing movements, we know less about 
the conditions in which movements shape their choices and even less about 
why they decline when they do. Models of rational choice and strategic 
interaction can help (Muller & Opp 1986, DeNardo 1986). But what has been 
learned about the importance of political opportunities and the links between 
the social movement sector and politics suggests that both individuals and 
organizational choices are conditioned by the political process. Mobilization 
and demobilization are fundamentally social choices, bounded by the size and 
composition of the social movement sector, the political opportunities avail- 
able, and the range of collective actions they put forward. A cycle of protest is 
a fundamentally political process. 
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THEORIES OF THE STATE 


One promising area of research is that 5f states and social movements. 
Revived by Barrington Moore (1966), and both sharpened and extended by 
Scokpol (1979) and her collaborators (Evzns et al 1985), state theory chal- 
lenges sociologists to move beyond individuals and groups to the question of 
how different types of states either cons:rain or facilitate movements. A 
promising avenue of research is the intersection between similar movements 
and their political opportunity structures m different types of state. 

Theories of the state carry the risk of surveying the terrain of collective 
action from so high an altitude that crucial processes and internal variations 
cannot be seen. For example, the simple dichotomy between “strong” and 
“weak” states may disguise areas of weakness within strength that movement 
organizers may be able to exploit. Moreaver, only when research is truly 
comparative can state structure be effectively used to predict differences in 
movement outcomes; but few sociologists or political scientists possess suf- 
ficient knowledge of more than one coun--y to do this effectively. 

Thus far, the advocates of state theory have been attracted mainly to 
macrostructural processes and to cataclysm:c events like revolutions. Except 
for Tilly (1986) and those influenced by hz work, they have not engaged in 
microscopic empirical analysis of the social movements. This has led to some 
obvious dangers respecting the role of social movements. For example, 
Skocpol explains the passage of the NLRA without reference to the move- 
ments of the unemployed, the blacks, and the unorganized workers in the 
early 1930s (Goldfield 1987, Skocpol 1980:. State theory will only come into 
its own when it transcends the dichotomy “state-society” and looks at in- 
teractions at the intermediate level of polstical processes, movement-party 
interactions and alliances between members and challengers to the polity 
(Tilly 1978). 

Between the “big” processes of the state theorists and the microprocesses 
and individual and group variables of the collective behavior tradition, the 
political process may hold the greatest prc-nise for synthesis. 

In the 1970s, social movement theory trznscended its position as a back- 
water of sociological research, by condemning the notion of movement 
participation as alienated and fanatical. It examined organizational variables 
through the resource mobilization approaca, and connected movements to 
broad structural trends through writings o- new social movements. In the 
1980s, as the simpler forms of RM and NSM theory proved wanting, theorists 
turned to the political process to help them > explain the rise, the dynamics, 
and the outcomes of social movements. In the interaction between politics and 
mass mobilization lies the greatest potentzal for research on social move- 
ments. 
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Abstract 


The paper reviews recent publications in ethnomethodology (EM) from a 
sympathetic but critical perspective. It is agreed that EM has made major 
contributions to sociological theory and to the empirical investigation of 
everyday life. A number of major reservations are made, however. The author 
suggests that some contemporary versions of EM—conversation analysis in 
particular—have an unduly restricted perspective. They give rise to a sociolo- 
gy which is behaviorist and empiricist, and which does not reflect the 
interpretative origins that inspired EM. Far from being a coherent and 
homogenous movement, the author suggests, EM is marked by inconsistency. 
; 


INTRODUCTION 


This is a particularly appropriate time to review the recent past, current status, 
and future prospects for ethnomethodology. It is 20 years since the publica- 
tion of Harold Garfinkel's pioneering collection of essays (Garfinkel 1967). 
The recent republication (1984) of that volume is one of the many public signs 
of ethnomethodology's firm status as a contribution to sociological inquiry. 
Its practitioners remain relatively few in number, but their collective output 
has been vigorous, marked by an unusually high degree of coherence. Its 
influence has- been felt within the academic community beyond the relatively 
narrow confines of ethnomethodology per se. Considerable cross-fertilization 
hàs occurred between ethnomethodology and some branches of linguistics, 
while sociologísts working within a broadly "interpretative" tradition have 
frequently incorporated insights and concepts from the ethnomethodological 

canon (though not always to the ethnomethodologists’ own satisfaction). 
The sense of a mature and self-confident tradition has been encouraged by a 
441 
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number of recent developments. First, several textbooks present a singularly 
authoritative view while rendering the approach accessible to the wider 
community (Heritage 1984, Sharrock & Anderson 1986, Benson & Hughes 
1983, Livingston 1987). These have supplemented earlier introductory texts 
and primers (Leiter 1980, Handel 1982, Mehan & Wood 1975) and display 
the volume and variety of ethnomethodological work now publishéd or in 
progress. Secondly, a growing number of well-edited collections of empirical 
papers have provided outlets for a substantial volume of research (Psathas 
1979, Schenkein 1978, Atkinson & Heritage 1984, Sudnow 1972, Turner 
1974, Button & Lee 1987). Ethnomethodological and ethnomethodologically 
informed papers have increasingly found their way into major journals of 
sociology, linguistics, and related fields, and several special issues have been 
devoted to the publication of ethnomethodological papers (e. g. Sociological 
Inquiry 50, Nos 3-4, 1980; Human Studies 9, Nos 2-3, 1986). As part of that 
progress, a portion of the previously unpublished work of Harvey Sacks has 
seen the light of day. Before his untimely death in 1975, Sacks exerted 
considerable influence through collaboration, teaching, and the circulation of 
transcribed lecture notes. His former collaborators and students have edited a 
number of papers for publication (e. g. Sacks 1978, 1979, 1984a,b). These 
have made aspects of Sacks' thought more widely accessible and have 
progressively revealed him to be an observer of rare insight and imagination. 
Moreover, in very recent years Garfinkel himself has acted as general editor 
for a series of volumes reporting ethnomethodological work (Lynch 1985, 
Liberman 1985, Livingston 1986, Garfinkel 1986). Ethnomethodology con- 
tinues to be greeted with mixtures of incomprehension and hostility in some 
` quarters, but it is unquestionably a force to be reckoned with when it comes to 
the theory, methods, and empirical conduct of sociological inquiry. 

The influence of ethnomethodology has been felt widely. In addition to 
studies of naturally occurring mundane occasions, ethnomethodologists have 
increasingly contributed to our understanding of social life in institutional 
settings: legal processes (e. g. Atkinson & Drew 1979, Lynch 1982, Maynard 
1984, Pollner 1974, 1975, 1987); pedagogic encounters (e. g. Cicourel et al 
1974, McHoul 1978b, Mehan 1979); medical consultations (e. g. Fisher & 
Todd 1983, West 1984, Heath 1986); scientific work (e. g. Garfinkel et al 
1981, Lynch 1985, Livingston 1986); political meetings and confrontations 
(e. g. J. M. Atkinson 1984; Molotch & Boden 1985, Heritage & Greatbatch 
1986). The considerable influence of éthnomethodology has been established 
beyond its own adherents by virtue of those contributions to more traditional 
areas of empirical sociology. The findings of ethnomethodology have contrib- 
uted directly to our broader understanding of organizations, diagnoses and 
assessments, the social production of ‘facts’ and the construction of written 
and spoken accounts. They bear directly on the analysis of rationality, 
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practical reasoning, the achievement of everyday reality and normal appear- 
ances, moral assessments and categorizations, and intersubjectivity. 

The boundaries of ethnomethodology are difficult to draw, even for the 
purposes of an essay such as this. While there is a readily discernible “core 
set" (Collins 1985) of practitioners in North America and Europe, whose 
work is densely cross-referenced and collaborative, there is also a consider- 
able penumbra of authors who base their work directly on an :ethnomethod- 
ological inspiration, yet do not appear in the corpus of the core set. Likewise, 
there are major figures who have been associated at one time or another from 
the earlier years and yet are not unequivocally granted legitimacy as core 
members, or whose work has proved more eclectic. The contribution of 
Aaron Cicourel. is a case in point. Although he-contributed to the early 
popularization of ethnomethodology and his critique of sociological method- 
ology has been cited with remarkable frequency (Cicourel 1964), his later 
work, with its special emphasis -on cognitive competence (e. g. Cicourel 
1973, 1980) is not widely regarded as Tontonqune to the mainstream of 
ethnomethodology. 

In the current state of its development, “ethnomethodology” in general is 
not easily distinguished from the more specific. development of "con- 
versation(al) analysis." The latter pays special attention to the fine-grained 
analysis of naturally occurring spoken interaction (and, more rarely, to the 
coordination of.spoken and nonverbal activities); this is the most consistent 
and productive area in the tradition. Not totally distinct from other domains of 
ethnomethodological work (much of which draws on its findings), conversa- 
tion analysis has its own characteristic set of concerns and procedures. Here 
there is no attempt to summarize and review all the detailed findings of 
conversation analysis. However, in certain respects conversation analysis has 
diverged from ethnomethodology’s original inspiration. In particular a tension 
exists between the specific treatment of conversation’s sequential order and 
more general interests in mundane reasoning. 

This review is focused primarily on recent publications. Nevertheless, it is 
helpful to refer from time to time to earlier formulations and origins. This is 
done to assess the relationship between earlier inspirations and contemporary 
realizations of the program, as well as to pay some attention to some recent 
reformulations of ethnomethodology's foundations. The general perspective 
of this review is sympathetic but not uncritical: Appreciative of its achieve- 
ments I nevertheless argue that certain limitations and ambiguities exist within 
the program as a whole. The net effect of that may be to convey too negative a 
tone. The achievements of ethnomethodology are largely taken as read and 
not summarized here, while critical debate is engaged. For recent reviews that 
summarize many contributions, the reader in referred to Heritage (1984, 
1987) among others. 
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FROM ACTION TO ACTIVITY: FROM ORDER TO 
SEQUENCE 


The current state of ethnomethodology may be explored in part by examining 
some of the most recently published work by Garfinkel and his collaborators. 
These studies have been focused on the performance of “work” in a variety of 
settings. They exemplify the empirical thrust of contemporary scholarship in 
the field. A much-quoted source and justification for this program of work is 
referred to as “Shils’ complaint" (cf .Garfinkel et al 1981, Heritage 1984, p. 
301). In essence, this points.out that in many if not.all conventional treatments 
of “work” and similar organized activity, sociologists have paid remarkably 
little attention to the everyday practices of work itself. While close attention 
may ‘be paid to such matters as organizational rules (both formal and in- 
formal), the development of occupational careers and identities, the negotia- 
tion of divisions of labor and so on, there is little or no equivalent concern for 
occupational practices themselves. In contrast, therefore, this aspect of the 
ethnomethodological program seeks to provide a detailed, naturalistic account 
of competent practice within specific domains of socially organized action. It 
addresses what Garfinkel and his colleagues refer to as the “quiddity,” the 
"just whatness," of work itself. 

There are clear continuities between this recent collection of work and 
earlier studies. Garfinkel’s own study of clinic records (1967), for example, 
emphasized the situated production and reading of case notes in the constitu- 
tion of the clinic’s work. Likewise, Zimmerman’s research on the routine 
practices of a welfare agency (1969a,b, 1971) concentrated on the “prac- 
ticalities of rule use” that were enacted in the agency members’ everyday 
actions. While taking a somewhat different empirical focus, some features of 
the recent work studies parallel the ethnomethodological corpus of conversa- 
tion analysis. There is an underlying preoccupation with the temporal features 
of mundane occupational practice. Work is explored as an array of material 
objects and their manipulation, distributed in space and time. The work 
studies have included considerable attention to the practical accomplishment 
of science and mathematics. Lynch, Livingston and Garfinkel (1983) 
epitomize the approach. Their discussion is based on a synthesis of several 
studies and is sustained by the “attempt to rediscover the problem of social 
order in and as the real-world detail of scientific praxis” (Garfinkel 1983: p. 
205). Scientific work is thus explored not in terms of its logic, epistemology, 
or paradigms, insofar as they imply cognitive resources and relationships 
antecedent to scientific work itself. Their approach to reasoning focuses rather 
on what they call its “worldly observability": “This means that reasoning is 
displayed in the midst of orders of intersubjectively accountable details.” 

The order of such social activity is largely a temporal order. Scientific 
phenomena, the authors argue, are built out-of the sequential arrangements of 
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talk, and the sequenced tasks of handling experimental materials; equipment, 
and so on. The competence of the scientific worker is thus portrayed as the 
*embodied" knowlege of the skilled craft worker. A student experiment by 
Schrecker is reported to show, for instance, how the instructions for conduct- 
ing an experiment are enacted only through an exploration of the physical 
equipment and ‘its spatial arrangement. The experiment was found not to 
reside in the prescriptions of written instruction nor to be represented in what 
the authors call *canonical descriptions." Rather, "the sense of what the 
instructions instructed was found by turning to that lab bench and bodily 
engaging a complex of equipment to perform chemistry's events" (Lynch et al 
1983: p. 212). Essentially the same approach is exemplified in the authors’ 
study of the discovery of a pulsar (Garfinkel et al 1981). Scientific discovery 
here is treated as a-practical worldly activity of scientists, rather than as a 
matter for philosophical legislation. 

This style of analysis of scientific work is sustained in Lynch's monograph 
on a research laboratery (1985), which has a strong emphasis on the temporal- 
ity of lab work. Lynch describes how the laboratory's members operate with a 
sense of projects that interrelate sequences of activity. The organization of 
scientific work is described as a complex array of time-space relationships. 
The comprehensibility of such work is to be found in that very organization. 
Although the ethnomethodologists do not discuss the issue explicitly, their 
emphasis on reason as practical and observable worldly conduct establishes a 
clearly pragmatist flavor to their accounts of knowledge production. 

Lynch, Garfinkel, and their colleagues seek to distance themselves from 
the constructivist view of scientific knowledge. They erect an oversimplified 
model of the constructivist position, claiming that it represents a "philosophy 
that remains endlessly embedded in academic arguments about science with 
no attention being paid to the endogenously produced variants and argument 
that constitute the technical development of ordinary scientific inquiry" 
(Lynch et al 1983, pp. 224—25). In a similar vein, Lynch (1985, p. 274) 
implies that all constructivist accounts treat scientific knowledge as “es- 
sentially artifactual." In contrast Lynch claims to.treat the identification of 
artifacts in the laboratory as a practical concern for its workers—and hence as 
a situated, observable matter rather than an issue for general epistemological 
principles. 

The authors’ self-characterization is useful in highlighting some important 
features of this ethnomethodological program. Although they sometimes 
exaggerate the contrasts with comparable work in the sociology of science (e. 
g. Latour & Woolgar 1979, Knorr-Cetina 1981), their emphasis on observ- 
able activity and its sequential arrangement is distinctive. As Latour (1986) 
points out, Lynch’s monograph is not “about” science at all. He is indifferent 
to any debates about the nature and status of scientific knowledge; he makes 
virtually no :attempt to identify any distinctive characteristics of 
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scientific work. This monograph about activities in a laboratory is, Latour 
suggests, “not about science, but about ‘some people at work’.” Indeed it 
would appear that precisely the same general set of observations could be 
made about any domain of human endeavor. Any one of them could be 
represented in terms of sequences of observable activities. In this vein, the 
social accomplishment of work has an extremely restricted denotation. Its 
orderly character is not to be found in occupational cultures and social 
institutions. Rather, the work is said to be "self-explicating." That is: "The 
activities are reflexive, self-organizing, organized entirely ín situ, locally" 
(Livingston 1987, p. 10). 

The most striking writing in this vein is Livingston's analysis of the work of 
mathematical reasoning (1986, 1987). By taking the reader through a proof of 
Goedel's theorem, Livingston attempts to demonstrate that mathematical 
rigor resides in the local sequences of actions produced by mathematicians. 
Here is the most radical exemplar of all ethnomethodological studies of work: 
matters which are classically treated as context free and independent of human 
agency are here represented in terms of their detailed real-world enactment. 
Livingston's blow-by-blow recapitulation of a mathematical proof is a vivid 
example of the analysis of quiddity in occupational and scientific work. It 
epitomizes the ethnomethodologists' emphasis on sequences of practical ac- 
tivities in describing the “just whatness" of competent work. 

There are, therefore, self-imposed limitations that are extremely radical in 
their consequences. In the emphasis on description of work “from within” and 
the absence of any sociological preoccupations, the analyst seems bound 
merely to recapitulate the observed sequences of activities with little or no 
framework for selection, or for the representation of those activities in any 
other discourse (cf Latour 1986). The radical stress on observable detail risks 
becoming an unprincipled, descriptive recapitulation devoid of significance. 
The stance advocated by Garfinkel, Lynch, and Livingston is reminiscent of 
the French nouveau roman of authors such as Alain Robbe-Grillet: minute 
descriptive detail is assembled in a hyper-realist profusion, until the reader 
loses any sense of meaning. Livingston’s mathematical reworking is likely to 
strike the sociological reader in precisely that way. 

The stance is sometimes justified by appeals to canons of natural science 
which are themselves problematic. The studies-of-work program is claimed to 
aspire to a state productive of 


. . Simple observational sciences capable of depicting the mundane details of ordinary 
human activities with the same measure of precision and having similar mechanisms for 
resolving disputed claims as were achieved, for example, by the naturalists of the 
nineteenth century. (Heritage 1984, p. 301) 


But such appeals are surely inadequate. First, they are based on unduly 
limited appeals to natural-scientific discourse. While it is perfectly true that 
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close, precise observation is integral, the achievements of science transcend 
empiricist and inductivist description. Given the contribution of a Darwin, a 
Wallace, or a Mendel, the restricted emphasis on observation is ironic. It is 
doubly ironic given the indifference or agnosticism expressed by authors like 
Lynch concerning the distinctiveness of science per se, as opposed to the 
distinctive practices of any particular domain of work. 

What is clear is that contemporary ethnomethodology (in this manifesta- 
tion) bas shifted dramatically from a concern with social action in any 
classical sense of that term. The move from action to activity is indicative of 
an ambivalent relationship with phenomenological or verstehende an- 
tecedents. Peyrot's treatment of ethnomethodology's critics renders activity 
central (Peyrot 1982). Throughout his discussion he emphasizes ethnometh- 
odology's primary concern for relations between activities rather than for their 
meaning. Organized action is thus portrayed as a concatentation of signs, not 
in terms of the relations between signs and their referents as in most in- 
terpretative versions of sociology. Peyrot's remarks are embedded in a discus- 
sion which seeks to deny any interpretative or phenomenological concerns. It 
is in that context, therefore, that Zimmerman (1978) distinguishes ethnometh- 
odology's current practice from its origins in phenomenology, as does Psathas 
(1980) in his discussion of the convergences and divergences between 
phenomenology and ethnomethodology. In these contemporary versions of 
ethnomethodology, meaning is granted only the most restricted of functions. 
It refers to the location of activities in sequential environments; “Action is 
intrinsically meaningful, not because it is meaningful outside of any concrete 
situation, but because it is always embedded in a concrete situation" (Peyrot 
1982, p. 272). According to this perspective ethnomethodology is defined as 
the study of “the organization of everyday activity.” 

From this point of view, therefore, social order is appropriately in- 
vestigated through the study of sequential activities, such as queues, traffic 
flows, conversational turn-taking (cf Livingston 1987). The orderliness of 
social life is represented as the "order" in which things take place. Despite its 
origins (or at least its reconstructed logic) in a debate with Parsonian concerns 
for the problem of social order and action, and a phenomenological interest in 
members' practical reasoning, contemporary writing by some ethnomethodol- 
ogists has transformed these into an approach with a more structuralist and 
behaviorist flavor. As I argue below, that approach is to be contrasted with 
other strands in the ethnomethodological program which continue to embody 
more hermeneutic and interpretative concerns. 


SEQUENCE AND LANGUAGE 


The centrality of sequence is, of course, most apparent in the contemporary 
wing of ethnomethodology that addresses itself to “conversation(al) analysis." 
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Here social action and social order are most transparently treated in terms of 
temporal concatenations. In this and the following section no attempt is made 
to produce a comprehensive review or to duplicate Schegloff's contribution 
(q. v.). 

The analysis by ethnomethodologists of spoken interaction has resulted in 
an impressive corpus of work. It was pioneered by Sacks, Schegloff, and 
Jefferson (e. g. Sacks et al 1974; Sacks 1972a,b; Schegloff 1968, 1972, 1973; 
Schegloff & Sacks 1973; Jefferson 1972). Many of the empirical findings of 
conversation analysis show how parties to talk do organize and are sensitive to 
its sequential arrangement: its openings and closings, turn-taking, over- 
lapping speech and so on. The local organization of conversational materials 
is displayed through attention to the phenomenon of adjacency of utterances 
(Sacks 1972b, Schegloff 1972). The sense of an utterance and its interactional 
force are dependent on its relations with prior and following turns. These 
observations concerning the organization of turns-at-talk have been developed 
by numerous studies of conversation which have elaborated the close relation- 
ship between sequential arrangements and their moral consequences for 
speakers and hearers (cf Pomerantz 1978, 1984; Davidson 1984; Jefferson & 
Schenkein 1977; Drew 1984; Schegloff 1980; Jefferson 1974, 1979, 1980; 
Goodwin 1981) 

The formal, sequential properties of talk have also been investigated in a 
range of organizational settings. The patterns of turn-taking and rights to 
speak in classrooms (e.g. McHoul 1978b, Mehan 1979), courtrooms (e. g. 
Atkinson & Drew 1979) and clinics (e. g. West 1984, Heath 1986) display the 
asymmetry of such interactional settings. The situated rules of talk embody 
the differential distribution of power and authority. Likewise, relations be- 
tween the sexes are enacted through unequal participation in talk (West 1984, 
West & Zimmerman 1977). 

In general, conversation analysis has proved a major contribution to the 
investigation of the interaction order. It has illuminated many institutional and 
organizational settings. It has drawn attention to the detail and complexity of 
everyday life, and to the delicacy with which participants monitor the unfold- 
ing conversation as they collaborate in its production. Nevertheless, there are 
some general reservations to be entered. 

Sacks (1984a, p. 26) declared that his use of conversational materials was 
based not on the attachment of special status to those data, but on the fact that 
they could be used for repeated, detailed scrutiny. Despite this apparent 
treatment of conversation as having no more significance than an objet trouvé, 
subsequent practitioners have indeed attempted to invest transcribed con- 
versational recordings with a special significance. 

It would be tempting, but misleading, to assume (pace Sacks) that this 
focus on language stemmed from theoretical interests shared with a variety of 
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interpretive sociologies, such as phenomenology, hermeneutics, or symbolic 
interactionism. Those perspectives treat the faculty of speech as a primary, 
socially shared resource in the construction of meaning and the constitution of 
everyday reality. The ethnomethodological treatment is different, however. 
Conversation is regarded as a form of collaborative conduct. There is much 
less concern with the explication of meaning than with the discovery of 
competences or methods whereby speakers generate orderly sequences of 
activity. (See Hammersley 1986 for a full discussion of the ambiguities of 
action and competence models.) 

There is reference to such interpretative frameworks as “the definition of 
the situation," but this is used to refer primarily to conversationalists' orienta- 
tions to sequential propriety (cf Heritage & Atkinson 1984, p. 6). Members' 
interpretive work is spoken, collaborative activity thus refers, in this context, 
to the structural properties of the talk itself. As in the study of work, 
sequential activity is explicated in terms of its endogenous, self-explicating 
features. In keeping with this general approach motive is not addressed in 
understanding social action. Language is not treated here as a medium for 
intentional, motivated social action. 

In Garfinkel’s original formulation of ethnomethodology's distinctive con- 
tribution, he portrayed the homunculus of Parsonian sociology as a “judgmen- 
tal dope." There was a clear rejection of any assumption that social actors' 
knowledge of the everyday world was irrelevant or trivial. The phenomenolo- 
gical treatment of the life-world, on the other hand, gives special emphasis to 
the commonsense understandings of practical actors. Their knowledge is thus 
to be treated seriously. Indeed, everyday knowledge is regarded as found- 
ational. In drawing on both Parsons and Schutz, Garfinkel's early inspiration 
was to reject the judgmental dope image in order to focus attention on the 
skillful and artful, methodical work put into the production of social order. In 
the intervening years, however, some versions of ethnomethodology have 
returned to the judgmental dope as their model actor. Intentionality and 
meaning have been all but eliminated. This is forcefully argued by Yearley 
(1984: pp. 93-94) and Bruce & Wallis (1983). The latter have given rise to a 
lively debate on the issue (see also Bruce & Wallis 1985; Sharrock & 
Anderson 1984). Intentionality and motive are not admitted as sources for 
interpreting social action. The ethnomethodologists insist that motivational 
accounts are themselves a form of action, in the tradition of Mills (1940), 
Scott & Lyman (1968), or Blum & McHugh (1970). Hence, the study of 
motivated action is translated, as Yearley (1984) puts it, into the study of “the 
anatomy of accounts.” Where motives are admitted, they operate only in 
terms of the actor’s competence in the production of orderly sequences of 
talk, or in terms of unacknowledged ad hoc accounts of-interactants’ motives 
in the explication of particular action scenes. In the absence of motives 
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and interests, it is not surprising that some commentators revert to a func- 
tionalist mode of explanation of social order. Heritage (1984, p. 263) for 
instance argues that: 


there is a ‘bias’ intrinsic to many aspects of the organization of talk which is generally. 
favorable to the maintenance of bonds of solidarity between actors and which promotes the 
avoidance of conflict. 


Contemporary justifications of ethnomethodology, therefore, in their stress on 
activity and sequence have modified the connotations of action and order. If 
the -model actor is not quite the Parsonian ignoramus, then at least he or she is 
frequently represented as a mere exponent of sequenced activities. In the case 
of conversation analysis, the complex phenomenological and sociological 
problems of mutual understanding between actors are rendered through the 
mutual monitoring of utterances for their completions, overlaps, and the like. 
There is no doubt that conversation analysis has succeeded in demonstrating 
some remarkably delicate and fine-grained patterns of behavior in col- 
laborative talk. Whether it has preserved the sociological spirit of the program 
is another matter. 

The contemporary treatment of “indexicality” is a case in point. It is well 
known that the issue of indexicality was a key one in Garfinkel’s early work. 
It refers to the inescapable and primordial fact that natural language use is 
dependent upon contextual features. It is a radical development of logicians’ 
and grammarians’ treatment of the class of indexical terms such as “here” and 
“there” which depend for their reference entirely on the context of their use. 
In some early misunderstandings of the work it was thought that indexicality 
referred simply to the supposed need to study meanings in context—by 
reference to some sort of holistic ethnography. Likewise, as Heritage (1984, 
p. 136) points out, the heterodox but influential contributions of Cicourel and 
Douglas were read to imply that indexicality rendered sociological research 
impossible. But Garfinkel’s early observations concerning indexicals (not in 
itself an idea original to ethnomethodology) were to stress action. If the use of 
language implies the use of “indefinite resources” to arrive at an adequate 
sense of certitude, then speakers and hearers have to work at contextualizing 
talk. The identification of indexicality às an irreducible and inescapable 
feature of everyday life thus focuses attention on members’ practical reason- 
ing, embodied in the documentary method of interpretation. Subsequently, 
however, the treatment by some authors has shifted in subtle but significant 
ways. Peyrot’s essay (1982) on some common misconceptions concerning 
ethnomethodology spends some ‘time on indexicality. He quite rightly re- 
capitulates the misconception that indexicality is a problem of ambiguity or 
unintelligibility. But in doing so he underplays the implications for actors’ 
judgments and practical reasoning. In common with other contemporaries 
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Peyrot emphasizes sequences of activities as the primary focus. He argues that 
indexicality is not a problem for actors because “each indexical action partici- 
pates in the organization of activity of which it is a constituent part and 
obtains its definite, particular features by virtue of its participation in that 
ongoing setting of organized activity" (p. 270), and he stresses that analysis is 
concerned with the relation of activity to activity, not tbe relation of action to 
meaning: “In the case of conversation, even though it is a language activity, 
ethnomethodology is concerned with the organization of the activity carried 
on through talking, not with the referent of that talk" (p. 269). This formula- 
tion of the topic means that the context of talk's significance is limited to its 
sequential environment. 

Reference has been made from time to time to ethnomethodology's 
recognition of the temporality of social activity. This is derived, in part at 
least, from the Parsons and Schutz background. Schutz in particular had 
emphasized the temporal framework in which actors' understandings are 
located. The retospective-prospective nature of interpretation, whereby the 
present is understood in relation to an unfolding horizon of past and future, is 
a major contribution to interpretative sociology. In Schutz and other phe- 
nomenologists, time and time-consciousness are fundamental to the actor's 
experience of the life-world. In contemporary ethnomethodology—conversa- 
tion analysis in particular—the temporality of social life has again been 
assimilated to the one-dimensional form of sequence. Time enters into this 
version of social life primarily through the step-wise, turn-by-turn construc- 
tion of conversational order. Time becomes equated with the concatenation of 
activities. The retrospective-prospective nature of understanding is admitted 
in the specific and restricted sense that the significance of utterances is 
dependent upon their sequential relationships. Schegloff & Sacks (1973), for 
example, emphasized the importance of such sequential relationships: “By an 
adjacently produced second, a speaker can show that he understood what a 
prior aimed at, and that he is willing to go along with that. Also, by virtue of 
the occurrence of an adjacently produced second, the doer of a first can see 
that what he intended was indeed understood, and that it was or was not 
accepted. . . . It is then through the use of adjacent positioning that apprecia- 
tions, failures, correctings, et cetera can themselves be understandably at- 
tempted" (pp. 298-98). 

There can certainly be no doubt as to the empirical observations concerning 
the relevance of sequential placement in talk. Nevertheless, this is a limited 
view of the temporality of social life. The emphasis on sequence does little 
justice to social actors’ complex temporal relations and time-consciousness or 
to contemporary sociological treatments of time (e. g. Bergmann 1981, 
Giddens 1981, Jaques 1982, Schoeps 1980). Coulter (1983) has criticized the 
restricted treatment of sequence and meaning. He points out that Sacks, 
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Schegloff, & Jefferson (1974), and work derivative of that influential paper, 
rely on an unduly restricted view of the retrospective-prospective nature of 
meaning. They identify the status of a prior turn/utterance by reference to 
subsequent turns. But, as Coulter points out, this is inadequate, as the analyst 
is not entitled to adopt as determinate the next speaker's apparent analysis of a 
prior turn. Coulter criticizes the conversation-analytic approach as an over- 
simplification and concludes that "sequential location cannot tell the whole 
story, no matter how much of an advance such a focus may be over the 
decontextualizing propensities of certain sorts of speech-act analyses" (p. 
370). 


LANGUAGE, PRESENCE, AND DESCRIPTION 


Although Sacks had claimed no special status for conversational materials, it 
is clear that mundane conversation has been accorded a special primacy in 
much subsequent work. Mundane conversation is treated as standing for a 
privileged domain of everyday existence. The social activity of unremarkable 
talk stands, in ethnomethodological research, in a position equivalent to 
“commonsense.” The special status accorded both reflects a persistent pre- 
occupation, and a problem, in the tradition. 

Ethnomethodology has inherited the phenomonologists’ construction of a 
primary reality in the ordinary world as experienced in the "natural attitude" 
(cf Pollner 1987). Other domains of experience and reality are depicted as 
derivations from that primary and privileged sphere. The ethnomethodologi- 
cal realization of that position has resulted in the following characteristics of 
the program. First, despite methodological maxims to the contrary, the 
domain of commonsense has frequently been invoked by fiat, used an an 
interpretative device while simultaneously constructed by the discourse of 
ethnomethodology itself. This point has been made from wirhin the 
ethnomethodological fold as well as from without (McHoul 1982). Secondly, 
from its inception, ethnomethodology has rested on a distinction between 
commonsense (or lay) and scientific (or analysts") understandings. This issue 
is so fundamental that some reference to the early literature is on order. Sacks" 
(1963) early paper on sociological descriptions was very influential. He 
charged that sociology's construction of the objects of its discourse was 
flawed. Introducing the distinction between topic and resource, he argued that 
conventional sociological descriptions were confounded with com- 
monsensical cultural knowledge which remained tacit. The charge, then, was 
that unexplicated resources were drawn on. Sacks contrasted that state of 
affairs with an ideal science which aims to produce a literal description of its 
subject matter. Ethnomethodologists claimed subsequently to have expunged 
the flaws of conventional sociology by topicalizing unexplicated resources. 
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Tacit cultural knowledge was to be brought to consciousness and transformed 
into the topic of inquiry. 

Now it is not at all clear what could possibly count as a literal description in 
the sense intended here by Sacks (however ironically or ideal-typically it is 
meant). And it is certainly the case that no actual science as practiced (as 
opposed to its reconstructed logic) operates without tacit knowledge. But, as 
we have seen in relation to the studies-of-work program, science has been 
appealed to by ethnomethodologists in a strangely uncritical fashion at times. 
Garfinkel (1960) appears to draw a sharp categorical distinction between 
science and practical (everyday) rationality. Sciences are characterized as 
operating: 


in such a way (1) that they remain in full compatibility with the rules that define 
scientifically correct decisions of grammar and procedure; (2) that all the elements be 
conceived in full clearness and distinctness; (3) that the clarification of both the body of 
knowledge as well as the rules of investigation and interpretive procedure be treated as a 
first priority project; and (4) that the projected steps contain only scientifically verifiable 
assumptions that have to be in full compatibility with the whole of scientific knowledge. 
(Garfinkel 1960, p. 76) 


Nobody could possibly object to the ideal of rendering concepts and 
procedures as clear and coherent as possible (and as far as is practicable, a 
qualification which Garfinkel seems to discount). As a heuristic principle, 
attention to the otherwise neglected features of everyday life has clearly been 
productive. Yet it is not necessary, nor self-evidently valid, to appeal to a 
positivist rhetoric of science and so stipulate a radical disjuncture between 
practical and scientific reasoning, between the mundane and the technical. 
There is a double irony here: Garfinkel's appeal to science is itself rhetorical, 
and ethnomethodological studies of science have thoroughly dissolved the 
distinctiveness of scientific work anyway. The implication that there can be 
an absolute distiriction between topic and resource was misplaced, as was the 
corollary that conventional sociological descriptions should somehow be 
suspended sine die until the foundational work had been accomplished. This 
objection has been voiced by McHoul (1982), who argues that ethnomethod- 
ology's apparent search for presuppositionless description would be fruitless 
and misguided, while Pollner (1987, p. 149) has also argued that “mundane 
reason is essentially and unavoidably part of the investigative attitude of 
ethnomethodology." — >. 

It is a corollary that ethnomethodology should construct the purely mun- 
dane in contrast to the scientific ideal. Mundane conversation is the prime 
candidate for the privilege of untrammeled, untheorized everyday activity. In 
practice, its position derives not from Sacks’ claim that it just happened to be 
available for inspection, nor from the centrality of language to social life in 
general. (The two possible justifications seem odd when thus juxtaposed in 
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any case.) There is a strong assumption that the transcribed materials of 
conversation approximate to an unmediated, literally represented social real- 
ity. One is reminded of Derrida's critical analysis of the privileged presence 
of speech in the human sciences (Derrida 1976). For the conversation analyst, 
mundane conversation has the authenticity of presence, literally transcribed. 
(For a somewhat different juxtaposition of Derrida's deconstructive turn and 
ethnomethodology, see Frank 1985.) 

It is this attitude which has contributed to the distinctively empiricist and 
inductive rhetoric of much contemporary ethnomethodology—conversation 
analysis in particular (e. g. Wootton 1981). It is the extreme outcome of what 
Mehan & Wood (1975) identify as the logico-empirical (as opposed to the 
hermeneutic-dialectic) tendency in the ethnomethodological project. In fact, 
however delicate the transcription devices used (and conversation-analysis 
does not normally employ great delicacy with regard to most features of 
speech), the materials are inescapably theorized representations. The selec- 
tion of linguistic features for representation, and the very construction of an 
object of description as conversational are strongly implicative. The plausibil- 
ity of conversation analysts' descriptions necessarily depends upon the read- 
er's everyday competence in deciphering standardized orthographic repre- 
sentations of naturally occurring speech. The latter is not a literal description, 
but depends on the reader's reception of the ethnomethodological text. (For 
the necessarily theoretical character of transcription, see Ochs 1979.) 

Arguably, it is the strongly empiricist and inductivist strand which has led 
to a particular confusion within conversation analysis. Again, the critique 
comes from within ethnomethodology. Coulter (1983) has pointed out a 
failure to distinguish between contingent and a priori structures in sequential 
analysis. He argues that conversation analysts have typically resorted to 
arguments concerning the distribution and co-occurrence of utterance types 
(cf e. g. Schegloff 1968, 1979), whereas many of the structural components 
of conversation have conventional relationships and form a logic for con- 
versational sequences. It is a matter of convention that answers follow 
questions, not a contingent issue. While the detailed analysis of transcribed 
materials may be valuable heuristically, conversation analysis should not 
confuse the conventional and the contingent. Coulter's remarks suggest that 
criticisms of authors such as Goffman from within ethnomethodology for not 
relying on inductive analyses of a large corpus of data are overemphasized. 


NARRATIVES, TEXTS, AND RHETORIC 


Many ethnomethodologists pay special attention to mundane spoken activity, 
but there are others attend to written sources. This is one aspect of 
ethnomethodology that shares empirical and analytic concerns with other 
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major areas of social and cultural studies, that is, the stüdy of methods 
whereby spoken and written accounts or texts are produced and read. Here, 
apart from the relations with other aspects of ethnomethodology, the work 
relates directly to contemporary issues in literary theory and linguistics. 

Although some branches of ethnomethodology have privileged spoken 
interaction, there is no reason why written materials should not be subjected 
to equivalent analyses. McHoul (1978a,b,c, 1980, 1982) has made a sus- 
tained contribution in this field. His work includes experimental "breaching" 
and naturalistic studies of reading as a process of practical reasoning. For 
instance, in a manner analogous to Garfinkel’s and McHugh's experiments on 
reality-definition (Garfinkel 1967, McHugh 1968), McHoul examines how 
readers use the documentary method to make sense of a randomly generated 
poem and a scrambled section from a novel. The studies recapitulate the 
general orientation that finds members' methods to be demonstrably rational 
and methodical. They also remind us of the specific issue that written 
texts—like spoken utterances— cannot unequivocally determine how they 
shall be received. Reading is an active undertaking. The reader's task is to 
work on the text (however unself-consciously). 

The approach is reminiscent of literary theories such as reception theory 
(e.g. Iser 1978) which also stress that the meaning of a literary (indeed, any) 
text is to be found not in the words, but in the interactive process between text 
and reader. While reception theory per se does not exhaust the field by any 
means, many versions of literary theory pay close attention to the complex 
interplay of cultural resources and textual conventions which enter into the 
production and consumption of literary works. Many of those current per- 
spectives derive from quite different intellectual origins—most notably struc- 
turalist and poststructuralist inspirations—although the structuralist tendency 
in ethnomethodology implies convergence in practice. The critical and 
ethnomethodological emphases converge at many points. In their various 
ways they stress the documentary method by which meaning is read into the 
text. As but one specific example, critical theorists have commented upon the 
propensity of readers to naturalize texts which do not correspond to the 
conventional canons of realism, by finding commonsense naturalistic 
frameworks with which to interpret them (cf Culler 1975). There is a direct 
parallel here with ethnomethodologists’ observations of members’ methods 
for deriving sense from problematic, disordered textual materials. Garfinkel's 
early work on the competent reading of fragmentary case-notes in a clinic is a 
classic case in point (Garfinkel 1967). Garfinkel demonstrated how the clinic 
personnel were able to read into the notes what they knew of clinic routine, 
and so find evidence of clinic work in the notes. 

Ethnomethodologically inspired or influenced analyses have also been used 
to reveal the conventionality of scientists' written texts. In terms of its 
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conventional status, scientific writing is commonsensically understood to 
approximate to “degree zero" writing (Bazerman 1981). But it can be thought 
of more productively as a highly contrived medium of persuasion. The natural 
scientific text, such as a research paper, is not a neutral descriptive representa- 
tion. As a number of authors have demonstrated, papers depend upon an array 
of rhetorical devices to portray their findings as factual and well-founded. 
Woolgar (1980), for instance, analyzes a series of devices in scientific papers 
which accomplish the orderliness of the text and provide for ways of reading 
them as accounts of discovery. The textual organization of the paper itself, the 
conventions available to both reader and writer, provide implicit instructions 
for the reading. The readers can discover a series of reported events to be 
purposeful and rational; the discovery is itself found to be the outcome of a 
coincidence of inevitable occurrences and the researcher's actions. In a 
similar vein, Gilbert & Mulkay (1980) document how natural-scientific pa- 
pers render their accounts meaningful by means of a restricted repertoire of 
rhetorical devices. Those accounting methods sustain a traditional conception 
of scientific knowledge production while eliding exogenous modes of ex- 
planation. (Gilbert & Mulkay's extensive treatment of scientists’ talk will be 
returned to below.) 

Of course, the ethnomethodological version of critique can equally be 
applied to the texts produced by sociologists. It is congruent with the pro- 
gram's orientation to sociological inquiry that the work of sociologists (and 
other social scientists) should be a topic of scrutiny. Sociologists inescapably 
employ rhetorical conventions in their construction of plausible descriptions 
and arguments. (For a sustained treatment of the topic from the perspective of 
classical rhetoric rather than ethnomethodology, see Edmondson 1984; for 
comparable discussions of anthropology, see Clifford & Marcus, 1986; in 
economics, see McCloskey 1985.) In an ethnomethodological vein, Anderson 
(1978) provides one analysis of the textual construction of sociological 
categories and arguments. He shows how each text constructs its rationality 
and plausibility through a series of conventional devices. 

As McHoul (1982) points out, the perspective can also be turned to the 
texts of ethnomethodology itself. Indeed, his own work has a double intent: 
ethnomethodology of reading and a reading of ethnomethodology. He re- 
minds us, for instance, that Garfinkel's original write-up of one of his 
“experiments (1967, p. 89) “leaves open to readers’ procedural knowledge of 
*how such things are done' the matter of connecting up the data and the 
findings" (McHoul 1982, p. 16). More generally, ethnomethodology is as 
much a domain of conventionalized textual practices as any other. 

The ethnomethodologists’ analyses of methods for the production of plausi- 
ble descriptions and arguments have some clear affinities with the descriptive 
machinery of classical rhetorics, as well as structuralist cultural theory. The 
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prescriptive models of the rhetoricians can equally be thought of as a reper- 
toire of methods for the practical accomplishment of accounts, and the 
invitation of sympathy from the hearer/reader. Atkinson's analysis of political 
rhetoric is one of the few where such a parallel is noted explicitly (J. M. 
Atkinson 1978). Drawing on the conversation-analytic approach, Atkinson 
has dissected political oratory, with special attention to the invitation of 
applause. (His is a modern restatement of the use of clap-trap in its original 
sense.) He shows how political speakers construct their speeches to project 
points where applause is elicited. The technology of permanent recordings has 
now transformed the classical canons of rhetorical maxims into a detailed, 
descriptive account. 

Atkinson's ethnomethodological analysis of politicians' rhetoric un- 
derscores the potential convergence with that branch of anthropology known 
as ethnopoetics. The latter—admittedly a minority concern among an- 
thropologists to date— pays close attention to the verbal arts (e. g. of narrative 
performance) that characterize a given culture. Ethnomethodology's close 
attention to practical rhetoric, coupled with more anthropologically inspired 
perspectives (derived from the ethnography of speaking and ethnomethodolo- 
gy itself), suggest important and powerful ways of understanding occupation- 
al and organizational accomplishments. For recent examples of work in this 
vein which derive at least partial inspiration from ethnomethodological 
sources, see-Pinch & Clark (1986) and Pithouse & Atkinson (1988). 

Reference here to rhetoric should not be taken to imply merely decorative, 
epiphenomenal matters. The ethnomethodological treatment of rhetoric, nar- 
ratives, and accounts stresses the extent to which they do not merely describe 
reality but actively constitute realities through those selfsame descriptions. 
This property—the “reflexivity” of accounts—colors all ethnomethodological 
analyses; the general area has been reviewed succinctly by Heritage (1983). 
The perspective derives directly from Garfinkel’s original formulation of the 
relationship between actions and accountings and their mutually elaborative 
character (Garfinkel 1967). It is exemplified in the now classic study by 
Wieder (1974) of the convict code. Wieder's ethnography of a halfway house 
showed how a set of maxims, of an indefinite and general nature, was used as 
a framework of description and injunction in making sense of the organiza- 
tional setting for its inmates. The convict code produces and sustains the 
institutional reality it comments on and regulates. 

The flexibility and indefiniteness of accounts mean that they may be used to 
express and reconcile what (to the observer) appear otherwise to be discrepant 
versions. This is particularly well exemplified by Gilbert & Mulkay (1984) in 
an analysis of natural scientists’ accounts of their work. The authors show 
how two alternative versions of scientific discovery are expressed. The 
scientists describe discoveries in terms of the standard, positivist rationality 
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and the inexorable progress of scientific knowledge. At the same time they 
trade in accounts expressing the contingent nature of discoveries—couched in 
terms of personalities and local circumstances. The sociologist confronted by 
discrepant versions is not to adjudicate between them in search of the "right" 
account which supposedly corresponds to real events. He or she is not to try to 
use the accounts as evidence of “what scientists really do." Rather, as with the 
analysis of written texts, the point is to understand how the accounts are 
constructed and enacted. Gilbert & Mulkay's analysis of the reconciliation of 
discrepancy is a special case of a topic highlighted by Pollner (1974, 1975, 
1987), who draws attention to some general accounting methods whereby 
discrepant evidence or experience about the world can be resolved. In yet 
more general terms, these accounting devices permit the preservation of 
normal appearances as they permit actors to accomplish ordinary realities 
(Sacks 1984b). 


FACTS, ASSESSMENTS, AND DIAGNOSES 


In common with phenomenologists and other interpretative sociologists, 
ethnomethodologists have reversed the Durkheimian maxim. They enjoin us 
to “treat facts as social accomplishments.” Since the type case for sociological 
facts is suicide, the ethnomethodological approach is best exemplified in 
relation to that topic. J. M. Atkinson (1978) has made the most important and 
sustained contribution, though the topic appeared in Garfinkel's original 
essays and Sacks' early work. The focus here is on the methods whereby the 
relevant actors arrive at the conclusion that a deceased person took his or her 
own life. Douglas (1967) had developed a broadly phenomenological analysis 
of "definitions" of suicide, but emphasized the extent to which the lingustic 
categories are flexible, even indeterminate, in reference. Atkinson, on the 
other hand, stresses the methodical nature of the practical reasoning involved. 

The production of facts and categorizations as the outcomes of practical 
reasoning was one of the earliest topics in ethnomethodology. For instance, 
Sudnow on "normal crimes" (1965) or death (1967), Cicourel on juvenile 
justice (1968), and Cicourel & Kitsuse on educational assessments (1963) 
were among the precursors. All emphasized the work that goes into the 
production of assessments and organizational outcomes. They also contrib- 
uted, of course, to the emergent critique of conventional sociology and the 
debate concerning the use of data from official sources. The latter debate and 
controversy perhaps obscured from many readers of the period an apprecia- 
tion of the positive contributions made. 

The social production of natural facts and categories was fully documented 
in a number of contrasting studies in Garfinkel's early corpus. He himself 
commented on suicide as a topic of practical reasoning; the study of clinic 
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case-notes illuminates the construction and reading of factual records; and the 
case study of Agnes, a transsexual, develops the theme of the accomplished 
character of sex and gender. (The latter theme is fully developed in an 
ethnomethodologically informed study by Kessler & McKenna, 1978.) 

In more recent years investigators have used the ethnomethodological 
framework to describe the ascription of medical and psychiatric diagnoses, 
measures of intelligence, and the assembly of legal decisions. These studies 
are not normally intended to promote an ideological critique of those facts and 
assessments. Coulter's (1973, 1979) work on insanity ascriptions contains a 
telling critique of antipsychiatry, for instance. Nor do they promote a sub- 
jectivist account of reality construction. Rather, they seek to explicate the 
organized practices whereby facts, assessments, and the like are put together, 
shared, transmitted, justified and so on. Some commentators find in 
ethnomethodology's treatment of reality-production a critical sociology, 
however. Smith (1974a,b) in particular suggests that the ethnomethodological 
investigation of everyday reality constitutes an examination of ideology, 
while Bandyopadhyay (1971) suggests that ethnomethodology shares with 
marxism a commitment to the demystification of social reality. Smith's 
explicit.use of ethnomethodology in a critical context is unusual. The majority 
of ethnomethodologists pay little attention to that aspect of sociology and 
profess relativistic indifference. toward any particular social or ideological 
discourse (Chua 1977). 

Lynch's study of work in a scientific laboratory is typically agnostic as to 
the legitimacy of scientific discourse or its ideological character. He explores 
how the scientists in question seek to determine what it is that they have 
observed (Lynch 1985). He describes the shop talk of scientific workers as 
they set about evaluating the quality and usefulness of the data they produce. 
His study exemplifies the ethnomethodological perspective in that the work of 
making a scientific fact is located in the very specific, local circumstances of 
talk and practical action in the laboratory. For.example, he shows how 
objectivity and verification are asserted or contested. The scientists’ facts and 
findings are sustained not in abstract epistemological discourse, but through 
everyday spoken interaction and physical activity. 


CONCLUSION: TENSIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


No review of this length can do full justice to the range of empirical studies in 
ethnomethodology, nor to the diversity of positions within that school. For, 
contrary to public opinion, perhaps, it is not a homogeneous field. A series of 
specific themes and criticisms has been selected for review. It has been argued 
that contemporary styles of ethnomethodology have made major contributions 
to the sociology of everyday life in a variety of mundane and organizational 
settings. Conversation analysis has helped to map out a distinctive and 
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original field of inquiry (though it cannot claim exclusive rights in that 
regard). Whether or not conversation analysis and analogous approaches 
stressing the sequential organization of activities remain faithful to the full 
implications of Garfinkel's and Sacks's original inspiration is debatable, 
however. 

It has been argued that in conversation analysis the hermeneutic- 
interpretative strand has been suppressed in favor of a more narrowly empiri- 
cist, even behaviorist element. It is instructive to contrast contemporary 
conversation analysis with the contributions most recently published under the 
aegis of Garfinkel himself (1986), although their composition is of an earlier 
date. Here the emphasis on hermeneutics is much more evident. In contrast 
with most accounts of conversation analysis, Pack's (1986) paper on the 
development of a notational system for transcribing lectures pays much more 
explicit attention to the theoretical work such transcription implies. The 
author is more attentive than most ethnomethodologists to the nature of 
semiosis and at least some theorists of the sign (Schutz, Morris, Ducasse, and 
Wild): oddly, nearly all of contemporary semiotics is omitted. (For dis- 
cussions of ethnomethodology and semiotics, see MacCannell & MacCannell 
1982; for a parallel discussion of symbolic interactionism and sign-theory, see 
Stone 1982.) Likewise, Eglin's paper on alchemy and occult knowledge 
(1986) explicitly adopts a more hermeneutic approach to language. The 
intellectual framework for these papers harks back to Schutz and Heidegger, 
while most of contemporary ethnomethodology is paid remarkably little 
attention. 

There is, especially in Girton's ethnography of Kung Fu (1986), an empha- 
sis upon embodied knowledge, and the ways in which competence resides in 
physical capacities rather than prescribed rules. This observation is repeated 
in the studies of science (e.g. Lynch 1985, Schreider, cited in Lynch et al 
1983). (For earlier accounts of scientific actions which refer to tacit embodied 
knowledge, see Polanyi 1958 and Ravetz 1971.) Sudnow's account of the 
embodied knowledge of piano-playing (1978) also draws upon ethnomethod- 
ological and interpretative traditions. 

These accounts are, as I have suggested, much more hermeneutic/ 
interpretative in character and stand in contrast to more empiricist tendencies. 
The two strands identified by Mehan & Wood (1975) have tended to separate 
out in contemporary versions of ethnomethodology. Some manifestations of 
conversation analysis in particular have little explicit regard for the original 
sociological and philosophical rationale (and reluctance to engage in pro- 
grammatics hardly absolves the practitioners). By contrast, relatively few 
authors have explicitly developed the philosophical perspectives. Notably 
among them, Coulter (1973, 1979, 1983b) has consistently attempted to 
develop a version of ethnomethodology grounded in ordinary language 
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philosophy, while recognizing the diverse philosophical allegiances espoused 
in the movement in general (1983b, p. 7). Coulter's emphasis on the logical 
grammar of mental predicates contrasts his approach sharply with those which 
account for social action and order in terms of members' cognitive com- 
petences or mental states (e. g. Cicourel 1973). Coulter documents how 
mental illness, for instance, is attributed, as a particular case of the "social 
construction of mind." His approach thus sharply contrasts with those that 
treat motives and emotions as internal states of mind. Coulter's sustained 
work on the attribution of mental states is paralleled by Jayyusi's (1984) 
sophisticated development of Sacks' early work on categorizations (e.g. 
Sacks 1972b, 1979). Sacks had focused on the implications of descriptions 
and classifications in everyday uses of language. Jayyusi's monograph ex- 
plicates some of the ways in which moral ascriptions (concerning rationality, 
competence, responsibility, and ethical evaluations) are couched in typifica- 
tions and categorization devices. She writes of the political implications of 
how persons and events are described (for instance, in the context of mass 
media converage of events). Coulter and Jayyusi deal, respectively, with 
cognitive and moral ascriptions or predicates in ways derived from the 
philosophy of language and philosophy of mind. Coulter's position has made 
him a highly articulate critic of empiricism from within ethnomethodology; 
despite a shared interest in the use of language, he and the conversation 
analysts derive divergent analyses. 

There is, therefore, a degree of variety—even ambiguity—in the epistemo- 
logical underpinnings of ethnomethodology in general. It is, of course, 
always possible to take account of empirical observations without subscribing 
wholeheartedly to the epistemological justification claimed for them, and 
despite ethnomethodologists’ frequent claims to exclusivity. Silverman 
(1985) drawing on Dingwall (1981) has argued that ethnomethodologically 
informed ethnography is an especially important development in contempo- 
rary qualitative sociology. There is no doubt that in addition to strictly 
ethnomethodological and conversation-analytic studies, many empirical in- 
vestigations have drawn eclectically on their insights. Ethnomethodological 
influence has spread widely in the sociologies of medicine, education, law, 
work, organizations, and so on. I have argued elsewhere (P. Atkinson 1985) 
for an increasing rapprochement between ethnography and conversation anal- 
ysis. The act of defining mutually exclusive paradigms is sterile, while 
debates across paradigms are equally fruitless on many occasions. The repe- 
ated debates concerning ethnomethodology and symbolic interactionism are a 
case in point. Attempts to establish common ground frequently falter in the 
light of mutual misunderstandings and reaffirmations of competing dogmas. 

It would be unfortunate, however, if a continuing paradigm mentality 
prevented the very real and important contributions of ethnomethodology 
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from reaching the audience they deserve. The future impact of 
ethnomethodology in the social sciences is not likely to be fostered by 
repeated attempts to define a totally separate enterprise. Its growing links with 
sociolinguistics and its influence on eclectically informed interpretative work 
will ensure for ethnomethodology a continued importance within the human 
sciences. Ethnomethodology must now confront the various epistemological 
strands that co-exist within it, rather than claiming a more homogeneous and 
internally consistent program than in fact exists. In this review I have tried to 
draw attention to some areas for such critical attention. That should not be 
interpreted as implying wholesale rejection of ethnomethodology. On the 
contrary, this essay is predicated on a recognition of ethnomethodology's 
contribution to sociology. The foundations laid by Garfinkel and Sacks have 
resulted in a radical reappraisal of sociology's subject-matter and procedures. 
They and their colleagues, collaborators and students have developed a 
program of work which increasingly demands serious attention from all 


sociologists. 
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Abstract 


In this chapter we review recent literature on personal relationships. Con- 
ceptual issues are raised regarding the definition of close or personal rela- 
tionships, and various approaches to the subject matter are characterized. We 
then consider the problem of creating a property space of types of rela- 
tionships, necessary, we think, for the mature development of the field. We 
advocate and illustrate a comparative approach to personal relationships in 
which theoretically crucial relationship types are used to illuminate important 
substantive questions. Research is discussed on several core topics in the 
general study of close relationships: interdependence patterns, justice, emo- 
tions, private culture, and the interpersonal construction of the self. We then 
turn to a processual organization of the literature on relationships, focusing on 
the stages of a relationship—buildup, continuation, deterioration, and ending.. 
We conclude with a plea for sociologists to broaden their interests to cover the 
fuli domain of close relationships and to use to their fullest advantage the 
insights of psychologists who are working in this area. 


INTRODUCTION 


Relationships—as a coherent subject matter—have until recently been a 
neglected stepchild of the social sciences. People are studied individually or 
aggregated into groups, but in either case it is assumed that the individual is 
the most useful way of demarcating either the whole of one's discipline 
(psychology), or the elements out of which one's discipline is constructed 
(sociology). Even much of social psychology, which could take relationships 
as its central theme, has focused primarily on individual actors, either as 
processors of social information or as passive recipients of the forces of 
culture and society. j 7 
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There are exceptions of course. For example, within sociology the study of 
a few types of relationships (e.g. marriage, courtship, parent-child relations) 
has had an august tradition (e.g. Davis 1936, Levy 1949, Parsons 1955, 
Waller 1937, 1938). More recently, Emerson (1976) has argued not only that 
relationships are important, but that they, rather than individuals, should be 
the fundamental unit of analysis in social psychology. 

At the same time that Emerson was championing the dyad as disciplinary 
building block, a small band of researchers were rejecting scientific psy- 
chology's neglect of intimacy (e.g. Z. Rubin 1970, Walster 1971). Even 
though their focus tended to be individualistic, their work paved the way for a 
new area of research, the study of personal relationships. Indeed, as an 
outgrowth of the enormous progress of the past decade, several prominent 
researchers (e.g. Hinde 1979, Kelley 1979) have argued that the study of 
close relationships should become a discipline unto itself. 

This recommendation is made on the basis of two features of personal 

relationships: Relationships are, first of all, unique, i. e. distinctly different 
from the phenomena studied in neighboring domains of science. They have 
their own internal dynamics and properties, e.g. patterns of interdependence, 
styles of conflict resolution, interpersonal norms, private cultures, mutual 
regulation and control, and interactiónal habits. Secondly, personal rela- 
tionships affect phenomena at both the personal (psychological) and the social 
(sociological) levels, and so are of vital importance to the boundary dis- 
ciplines of psychology and sociology. “The understanding of both society-to- 
person and person-to-society causal links requires our investigating the details 
of the mediating links produced by the interaction within personal rela- 
tionships" (Kelley 1986:7). 
. The social psychological literature on close or personal relationships has 
exploded in the past two decades. The most significant advances, in our 
judgment, have been conceptual rather than empirical. Because of the rapid 
theoretical advances, we for the most part restrict this review to the con- 
ceptual terrain. 


Defining Relationships 


In any relationship the two participants are interdependent, i.e. the behavior 
of each affects the outcomes of the other. In itself, this is not enough to 
distinguish relationships from interactions. A relationship, additionally, is 
comprised of a series of related interactions, each affected by past episodes, 
and in turn affecting future interactions (Hinde 1979, 1981). 

But even a series of interactions between the same individuals does not 
constitute a relationship unless the interactions are interrelated and affect each 
other. Hinde (1979) gives the illustration of speaking to a telephone operator 
on a number of occasions. The operator may be the same individual each 
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time, but if neither the caller nor the operator realizes this, each interaction 
will occur as if it were the first. There is no history to affect present and future 
episodes and hence no relationship. 

Furthermore, "relationships . . . have properties that depend on the pattern- 
ing of interactions . . . not present in the interactions themselves. . . . [the] 
couple who always kiss after they quarrel will be very different from the 
couple who always quarrel after they kiss, though the total amounts of kissing 
and quarrelling are the same in both cases" (Hinde 1979:20). 


Close Relationships 


Close relationship often connotes a warm, intimate bond, and in fact, the 
presence of positive, intense emotions has sometimes been used to differenti- 
ate a close relationship from one that is either more formal or peripheral] in 
importance. Yet, as Berscheid (1983) has pointed out, neither the presence of 
intense emotions nor their positive character is a sure sign that a relationship is 
close. Some close relationships are very negative, and other, smoothly operat- 
ing ones display little emotion until conflict, change, or a separation occurs. 

For this reason.we use the term close rather than intimate to describe our 
subject matter. We also prefer close because some encounters that may be 
described as intimate should not be considered close (Kelley et al 1983b). For 
example, a brief sexual encounter can certainly be described as intimate, and 
yet the interaction may engage the partners in very limited ways, leaving the 
vast sweep of each of their lives undiscussed and unexplored (Berscheid 
1985). Hence, we follow Kelley et al (1983b:38) in defining a close relation- 
ship as one in which the amount of interdependence is high; that is, “a close 
relationship is one of strong, frequent, and diverse interdependence that lasts 
over a considerable period of time." 


Personal Relationships 


As a close relationship develops into a personal one, a second level of 
interdependence is added: over the course of time the two people become 
interdependent at the level of personal dispositions and characteristics (Kelley 
1979, Kelley 1986). Conflicts of interest and problems of coordination “make 
it desirable, indeed, often necessary, for the closely related persons to work 
on the issues of what attitudes and qualities each person can be counted on to 
display within the relationship" (Kelley 1986:11). As these understandings 
are constructed, the relationship becomes a personal one. 

In a personal relationship the participants interact with each other as unique 
individuals, rather than as interchangeable occupants of social positions. In a 
formal or social relationship, the individuals interact as occupants of roles, 
rather than as particular people. Successful participation in such relationships 
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requires knowledge of institutionalized roles and their interrelationships but 
does not require any information unique to the individuals occupying the 
roles. Stated extremely, social or formal relationships are relationships be- 
tween roles within an institutionalized context; personal relationships are 
relationships between unique individuals that would lose their particular 
character if one of the participants were replaced (Duck et al 1984, Hinde 
1979). 

Of course, most relationships are a mixture of the institutionalized and the 
idiosyncratic. Personal relationships do not take place in an institutional 
vacuum; hence, in the study of personal relationships, cultural norms and 
scripts cannot be ignored. Rather a new layer of unique personal meaning is 
added onto a cultural substrate. 


APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The study of personal relationships is not yet the basis of an organized 
subspecialty in sociology, as it has recently become in psychology. However, 
particular types of close relationships, i.e. those dealing with courtship and 
family life, have been of major concern to sociologists. Perhaps owing to the 
dominance of family sociology, other types of close relationships (e.g. friend- 
ship) have been studied rarely and in isolation, and they have not found a 
comfortable niche within the discipline's usual divisions. Thus, a more 
general approach to close relationships, one that incorporates the full range of 
relationship types, has scarcely emerged. 


The Family Sociology Traditions 


STRUCTURALISM AND THE OVER-SOCIALIZED RELATIONSHIP Family 
sociologists have collectively contributed more to our understanding of close 
relationships than any subdiscipline, even though they have not generalized 
beyond marriages, dating couples, and parent-child relationships. While 
family sociology is enormous and diverse, it can be organized for our 
purposes into several approaches. The dominant one has been structuralist; 
the general aims have been to understand (a) the relationships among marital 
or family roles, (b) the mesh between these roles and personal qualities of 
actors, and (c) the relationships of family roles to nonfamily roles. This 
approach has fostered an over-socialized image of close relationships. Family 
behavior conforms less to role definitions than many sociologists have be- 
lieved, and such relationships as friendship (at least in the western context) 
are surely less scripted than family relations. Consequently, much of the 
structuralist imagery of family sociology is not particularly applicable to other 
types of relationships. 
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FAMILIES AS SMALL GROUPS Another tradition in family sociology sees 
close relationships as examples of small groups (e.g. Bales & Slater 1955, 
Zelditch 1955). Developed from observations of spontaneous differentiation 
in task-oriented groups, work in this tradition exploited the dazzling mesh 
between group role differentiation and gender stereotypes of the postwar 
period. This has continued to color the literature on gender to the present day 
(e.g. Spence & Helmreich 1980). This view has persisted in spite of evidence 
that families have a more relaxed division of labor than do ad hoc task groups 
(Leik 1963), and indeed more relaxed than most writers characterizing the 
traditional western family seem willing to acknowledge. 


Sociometry and Networks 


The sociometric research tradition is also relevant to the study of close 
relationships. In recent years, this literature has focused on networks, the 
patterning of a set of relationships, rather than on any one relationship in 
particular (e.g. Fischer 1982, Granovetter 1973). As such, network studies 
are centrally important to understanding the larger context within which 
relationships operate, but they do not directly address our level of analy- 
sis. 


Psychology and the Under-Socialized Relationship 


Psychology's approach to close relationships, while incomplete for sociologi- 
cal purposes, offers some positive lessons. Its greatest strength lies in at- 
tempts to conceptualize close relationships generically, not fractured into a 
psychology of marriage, a psychology of friendship, a psychology of siblings, 
etc. However, the avowed purpose of formulating a general approach to close 
relationships falls short because, as is clear from the examples they use, 
psychologists’ thinking is shaped almost exclusively by romantic rela- 
tionships. ; i 

The progress by psychologists, most notably Harold Kelley, has been 
significant and will undoubtedly influence sociological thinking. Psy- 
chology's current approach errs, however, in the opposite direction from 
traditional sociology: In the psychological literature there is scant recognition 
that the behavior in a close relationship is shaped by the structural circum- 
stances and cultural definitions of that relationship. Social psychologists can 
analyze, for example, the interdependence structure of two roommates or that 
of two spouses, without any acknowledgement of the institutional differences 
between the two types of relationships. If the sociological structuralists.can be 
faulted for an oversocialized vision of close relationships, then social psy- 
chologists within psychology suffer from an undersocialized vision. 
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THE UNIVERSE OF PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A major organizational hurdle hinders the study of close relationships. The 
sociological literature possesses numerous atomized research areas focussing 
on specific kinds of relationships, e.g. friendship, marriage. However, no 
scientific category system exists for organizing the universe of relationships 
studied. The occasional attempts to construct a more general sociological 
approach to social relationships (e.g. McCall 1970b) have failed to synthesize 
the disparate research literatures. While there have been numerous attempts to 
classify varieties within a given relationship type, especially marriage (e.g. 
Cuber & Harroff 1965, Fitzpatrick 1984), these approaches show little prom- 
ise of transcending the boundaries of the particular type of relationship under 
scrutiny. The more social psychological attempts at systematization (e.g. 
Hinde 1979, 1981, Kelley et al 1983b), while offering rich insights into ways 
in which personal relationships might differ, ignore the cultural definitions 
and social organization of behavior within types of close relationships. 


Dimensions of Personal Relationships 


Although types of personal relationships are not adequately organized, at- 
tempts have been made to discover dimensions of role relationships (Hage & 
Marwell 1968, Levinger et al 1977, Marwell & Hage 1970, Triandis et al 
1968, Wish et al 1976). These attempts have limited utility for our purposes 
for two reasons: (a) They intentionally deal with a broad array of types of 
relationships, rather than limiting themselves to close or personal rela- 
tionships. And (b) they have been based on empirical operations such as 
factor analysis or multidimensional scaling that rely on the rating operations 
of research subjects (occasionally expert informants, e.g. Marwell & Hage 
1970), rather than on a theoretically based consideration of the structural 
dynamics of relationship types. 

To assess the recent empirical literature on close relationships we have used 
a dimensional scheme from which we may produce a property space. The 
dimensions emerge from our consideration of the disparate research litera- 
tures. Because these literatures reflect the cultural context of western scholar- 
ship, the relationships are organized around folk categories and role labels. It 
may ultimately prove counterproductive to stay with these folk categories, but 
that is our point of departure. 

Not only can a category system help organize the research literatures, but it 
also acts as a foundation on which to erect a comparative approach to 
relationships which, we argue, can sensitize social scientists to important 
theoretical questions. For example, we have argued elsewhere that in order to 
understand the causes and consequences of hierarchical arrangements in 
marriage one must consider sexual differentiation. Furthermore, this dif- 
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ferentiation can only be rigorously understood by contrasting heterosexual 
marriage with homosexual relationships, a type of relationship that is in 
almost every way identical except in its sex composition (Blumstein & 
Schwartz 1983, Howard et al 1986, Kollock et al 1985). The utility of this 
particular comparison becomes evident when one uses sexual composition as 
one of the dimensions of the property space, and elevates same-sex couples 
from the realm of the esoteric to the realm of the theoretically crucial. To the 
extent that the dimensions of the property space correspond to theoretically 
fruitful independent variables, then this type of comparative approach will 
glean useful information from types of relationships whose role in sociologi- 
cal theory has been previously obscure. 


Property Space 


1. Kin versus non-kin. The distinction between kin relationships and other 
forms of intimacy is so profound that researchers have seldom tried to 
bridge the gulf by comparing the two in a thorough empirical way. 
While sociobiologists (e.g. van den Berghe 1979) have been eloquent 
on the nature of kinship as distinct from other forms of sociation, nonkin- 
relations have been used simply as a foil for understanding mating 
systems. It is sometimes fruitful, within the kin side of this dichotomy, 
to nest an additional distinction between spouses and other rela- 
tionships. 

2. Sexual-romantic versus non-sexual-romantic. We use the term sexual- 
romantic rather than simply sexual for reasons of parsimony, thereby 
glossing over the distinction between two empirically different types of 
courtship relationships, i.e. those with and without an overtly sexual 
component. This simplification should not be taken to mean there are 
not sometimes reasons to contrast these two types. 

3. Cohabiting versus noncohabiting. 

4. Hierarchical versus egalitarian. Hierarchy has traditionally been con- 
sidered to have several subdimensions: power, prestige, authority, def- 
erence, status, etc. Not only can one use any of these subdimensions to 
categorize a particular relationship as hierarchical, but so too can one 
use some of the antecedents of hierarchy, e.g. age, race, caste, and sex. 

5. Cross-sex versus same-sex. 


Illustrations of the Comparative Approach 


Accompanying the public interest surrounding the increased prevalence of 
unmarried heterosexual cohabitation in the United States has been a surge of 
social scientific research on this type of relationship (e.g. Clayton & Voss 
1977, Glick & Spanier 1980, M. Newcomb 1981, Peterman et al 1974, 
Risman et al 1981, Tanfer 1987). Much of this research has ignored the 
strategic importance of this relationship type for sociological theory. Howev- 
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er, a few studies have offered a picture of cohabitation as a personal relation- 
ship to be held up to systematic comparison with marriage (Blumstein & 
Schwartz 1983, Cunningham et al 1982, Stafford et al 1977). The premise of 
these inquiries is that both kinds of couples, while differing profoundly with 
respect to their legal-institutional nature, are identical in every other structural 
feature. Judicious comparisons of marriage and cohabitation enhance our 
understanding of the impact of institutionalization on cross-sex sexual rela- 
tionships while cohabitation is held constant as a structural property. 

A different kind of analysis would allow researchers to investigate the 
unique impact of cohabitation while, this time, controlling for the presence of 
legal-institutional markers. Jt would begin with an examination of marriages 
in which circumstances force the spouses to live apart (e.g. Winfield 1985). A 
comparison of such couples with more typical marriages would raise commu- 
ter marriages from the level of sociological curios to the level of the theoreti- 
cally useful. A parallel analysis might be made comparing unmarried cohabit- 
ing couples with dating couples who maintain separate living quarters. 

The study of friendship, long overdue in sociology and social psychology, 
has shown remarkable progress in the past 20 years (e.g. Argyle & Henderson 
1984, Derlega & Winstead 1986, Gouldner & Strong 1987, Kurth 1970, L. 
Rubin 1983, Suttles 1970, Wiseman 1986). One potentially fruitful area that 
bas received very little attention would involve a comparison of two adjacent 
cells in our property space. Within friendship (nonkin, non-sexual-romantic, 
noncohabiting relationships) there are same- and cross-sex varieties. There 
has been little research on cross-sex friendship, but Booth & Hess (1974:38) 
have shown that while rare, these do form a "significant segment of the 
interpersonal resources of a number of adults." The question that has not been 
adequately dealt with is why friendship is so sexually segregated. A com- 
parative study could be used to cast light on such important issues as male 
versus female culture, shared culture as a basis for sociation, sexual inequal- 
ity, and the importance of status equality for friendship. In a different vein, if 
we were better informed about the social processes occurring among opposite 
sex friends, this type of relationship would serve as an ideal comparison with 
heterosexual marriage in order to understand the role of sexuality in intimacy 
and the possibility of equality in heterosexual relationships. 

We have seen in the discussion of marriage and cohabitation that the degree 
of institutional elaboration is an important variable in the study of personal 
relationships. Institutionalization can also be studied in the context of 
nonromantic relationships, and indeed Brain (1976) has offered a provocative 
example in his discussion of friendship. He compares its American version, 
which has little institutional structure, to those of other cultures, particularly 
in the third world, which, he argues, possess much greater institutional 
richness. One question that could be addressed by studying societies in which 
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friendship is guided by a norm of exclusiveness, is whether friends would 
display the signs of jealousy generally assumed to be sequelae of sexual 
involvement. 

There are numerous other types of relationships whose theoretical im- 
portance emerges from consideration of the property space. In one cell (kin, 
romantic-sexual) may be found, for example, incestuous relationships. There 
has been a great deal of research on incest in recent years, almost all from a 
social-problem perspective (e.g. Russell 1986). And yet from a theoretical 
point of view, incest offers strategic comparisons with adjoining cells in the 
property space. For example, by comparing father-daughter incestuous rela- 
tionships with comparable nonincestuous relationships, it might be possible to 
open theoretical avenues to the study of sexuality and authority, the study of 
sexual scripts, etc. 

To give one further example, researchers have seldom found anything 
interesting in the study of roommates, with one major exception—when they 
are used as a vehicle for the study of the acquaintance process (Duck 1977, 
Hill & Stull 1981, T. Newcomb 1961). But as Huston & Burgess (1979) have 
indicated, this line of research has focused on the determinants of who will 
form a close relationship rather than on how that relationship will be con- 
ducted. In our property space, close same-sex roommates are one cell distant 
from a number of other relationship types, including close friends who do not 
live together and cohabiting homosexual couples. We would argue that there 
are fruitful theoretical questions involving, for example, the division of labor 
in maintaining a household, task differentiation without sex differences, or 
the place of sexuality in close relationships, all of which could be approached 
from a comparative perspective and in which the sociologically banal group of 
roommates would find a strategic research role. 

In our discussion of the virtues of a comparative approach to relationships 
we have stressed the ways in which types of relationships differ from other 
types. Given our emphasis, we have not called attention to the disparate body 
of research focusing on the substantial variability within a particular relation- 
ship type, for example, class and race difference within parent-child rela- 
tionships (Bartz & Levine 1978, Kohn 1977), differences between middle and 
working-class marriages (L. Rubin 1976), or Douvan & Adelson’s (1966) 
comparison of pre-adolescent and late-adolescent female friendships. 


SUBSTANTIVE TOPICS IN THE LITERATURE ON 
CLOSE RELATIONSHIPS 


We have organized the psychological and sociological literatures on the 
substance of personal relationships into five general areas: interdependence 
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patterns, justice, emotions, private culture, and the interpersonal construction 
of the self. 


Interdependence Patterns 


Interdependence is the central defining characteristic of relationships (Kelley 
et al 1983b). For this reason, and as a way to organize subsequent discussion, 
it is useful to review the structure of interdependence and its various di- 
mensions. 

To begin, let us imagine a couple in which each partner has two choices 
open to her or him (e.g. going to the opera as opposed to the stock-car races). 
Each partner can rate the satisfaction or dissatisfaction she or he would feel if 
each of the four possibilities were to occur (i.e. both going to the opera, ego 
goes to the opera while alter goes to the races, etc.). Using such 2 X 2 payoff 
matrixes as a model of interpersonal relationships, Thibaut & Kelley (1959, 
Kelley & Thibaut 1978, Kelley 1979) have dissected interdependent rela- 
tionships into three components: (a) the extent to which one can affect one's 
own outcomes regardless of what one's partner does (which they term bilater- 
al reflexive control); (b) the extent to which one can affect one’s partner’ s 
outcomes regardless of what the partner does (mutual fate control); and (c) the 
extent to which each partner is affected by particular combinations of their 
actions (mutual behavior control). For fate control the partners in a relation- 
ship face problems of exchange, whereas in the case of behavior control, they 
face problems of coordination. 

Kelley & Thibaut (1978, Kelley 1979) have shown that there are four basic 
dimensions to patterns of interdependence: relationships will vary as to (a) the 
basis of dependence between the two partners (fate control, behavior control, 
or some combination), (b) the degree of dependence between the two, (c) the 
extent to which each partner's goals correspond with the other's, and finally, 
(d) whether the dependence is mutual or unilateral. This last feature of 
interdependence patterns provides a link to work by Emerson (1962, 1976) on 
power: by his definition, ego's power over alter is equivalent to alter's 
dependency on ego. Emerson's influential work on social exchange has 
established the necessity of defining and studying power as a property of a 
relationship, rather than as an aspect of an individual. 

Turner (1970) has dealt somewhat differently with the issue of in- 
terdependence in his discussion of bonds in family relationships. He looks at 
the content of everyday family life for factors that sustain the individual 
relationships. He enumerates several types of bond, i.e. task bonds, formed 
through instrumental activities aimed at the achievement of collective or 
personal goals that could not be managed without cooperative effort; 
identification bonds, formed when being part of a relationship allows one 
person to identify with the desirable qualities of the other; response bonds, in 
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which one person’s desired self-image is validated by the behavior of his or 
her partner; and crescive bonds, which are formed as the partners gradually 
become uniquely irreplaceable as-a result of shared experience, interlocking 
roles, and investment in unfinished agendas. 


Justice 


While it is possible for two individuals in a relationship to be perfectly 
balanced with respect to their dependency upon one another and to have goals 
that correspond exactly, such personal utopias are;rare. Consequently, the 
participants in almost any relationship will be concerned with fairness, and 
they will adopt rules of interpersonal justice in evaluating their relationship 
(Reis 1986). 

Equity was the first justice principle to be studied in earnest (e.g. Adams 
1965). As long as attention was focused on work or formal relationships, 
researchers were comfortable with the notion, but as soon as some researchers 
attempted to apply equity principles to personal relationships a debate arose as 
to whether equity was relevant among intimates (e.g. Douvan 1977, Hatfield 
et al 1979, Kidder et al 1981, Murstein et al 1977, Scanzoni 1972). In a series 
of investigations, Hatfield and her colleagues (Hatfield et al 1979, Hatfield & 
Traupmann 1981, Hatfield et al 1985, Utne et al 1984, Walster et al 1978) 
demonstrated that individuals in intimate relationships are concerned with 
equity, that the presence or absence of equity has significant effects on 
individuals’ relationship satisfaction, and that equitable relationships are more 
stable. 

In time a number of other justice rules were studied—for example, rules 
based on equality or need (Deutsch 1975)—and the question became not so 
much whether equity was ever relevant in personal relationships, but which 
justice rule was most relevant for a particular situation or relationship. 
Deutsch (1975) proposed that equity is most relevant in relationships where 
productivity is the essential goal (e.g., employer-employee), that equality is 
more important when solidarity is primary (e.g. comradeship), and that need 
predominates in relationships where the maximization of individual welfare is 
paramount (e.g. parent-child). These observations are fertile ground for 
researchers working on personal relationships since these so frequently merge 
all three of the goals. This is an area particularly suited to the comparative 
approach since the subtle balance of productivity, solidarity, and individual 
welfare goals changes from one type of close relationship to another. 

Clark & Mills (1979, Clark 1985, Clark & Waddell 1985, Mills & Clark 
1982) argue that the manner in which one evaluates a relationship and the 
pattern of exchange within it will differ profoundly depending on whether the 
relationship is personal or formal. In their terms, a communal relationship is 
characterized by “a special responsibility for the other beyond that level of 
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responsibility felt for any other person," and by a pattern of exchange in 
which "benefits are given in response to needs or to demonstrate a general 
concern for the other," as opposed to exchange relationships which exhibit 
"no special responsibility for the welfare of the other beyond that felt for any 
other persons," and where “most benefits are given with the expectation of 
receiving specific repayments or as repayment for specific benefits received in 
the past" (Clark 1985:122). In exchange relationships debts are repaid quick- 
ly, often in kind, and careful track is kept of each person's contribution. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the terms "communal" and "exchange" are 
used. From our perspective, what is actually involved is two types of ex- 
change relationships with different accounting systems. On the one hand are 
relationships with a fine-grained accounting system which must be kept 
continually balanced. On the other nand are relationships in which the 
accounting is more coarse or fuzzy (yet still present), and where the books are 
allowed to remain unbalanced for long (though not infinite) periods of time. 
The question then becomes, "When is each system functional and for what 
reasons?" Certainly there are advantages to a system in which exact tabs are 
not kept on one's contribution (reducing monitoring costs), where like is not 
necessarily exchanged for like (which builds a diverse set of bonds and 
perhaps increases commitment), where one can “overdraw” on one's account 
(which serves as a kind of insurance in case of misfortune, and which permits 
an individual the luxury of becoming indebted in order to realize some greater 
good that could not be pursued if one had to repay all of one's debt promptly). 

Great gains are realized with this type of accounting system, though in 
order to avoid exploitation and free-riding, trust and commitment are neces- 
sary. These are precisely the advantages found in successful personal rela- 
tionships. Along these lines, Murstein et al (1977) have discussed the detri- 
mental effects of short term equity concerns on personal relationships, and 
O'Connell (1984) has researched the character and benefits of looser and 
more generalized systems of exchange. 


Emotions 


While the presence of positive emotions may not be a good indicator of a 
relationship's closeness, the high interdependence that defines close rela- 
tionships creates the potential for the experience of strong emotions. 
Emotions are the result of a cognitive appraisal of a perceived physiological 
arousal. Berscheid (1983) has devoted attention to analyzing the conditions 
that lead to arousal in a close relationship. Her analysis is based on the work 
of Mandler (1975), who argues that the interruption of a sequence of be- 
havior, particularly a highly organized plan, is the precursor to physiological 
arousal. Thus, emotions in a close relationship are likely to surface when one 
partner's behavior interrupts an organized sequence of behavior of the other 
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partner. The more interpersonal connections exist between the partners (that 
is, the closer the relationship), the greater the potential for experiencing 
emotions—what Berscheid (1983) calls a person’s emotional investment. 

One can then distinguish relationships in which the two participants affect 
each other in many facilitative ways (meshed in Berscheid’s terminology), 
from partners who exhibit numerous interfering connections (nonmeshed), 
from partners who exhibit few or no interconnections (unmeshed). Thus, even 
in a relationship in which the partners are closely interconnected, if the 
connections are facilitative, there will be little cause for emotion and the 
relationship can be described as stable or routine. There is, of course, another 
reason why little emotion may exist in a relationship: the partners’ lives are 
not closely interwoven. As Berscheid (1985:146-7) discusses, “facilitative 
interconnections recede from conscious awareness. . . . [Thus,] people 
sometimes experience bewilderment at the ferocity and ambivalence of their 
emotional reactions to [the] dissolution. . . . When the relationship is severed, 
. . . all, the interconnections go and people may, for the first time in a long 
time, appreciate what was good about the relationship as well as what was 
bad." For this reason the emotional reaction individuals have to the breakup of 
their relationship constitutes a good measure of the closeness of the relation- 
ship, though such an index can only be used during a post mortem. 

Berscheid's model is less effective in explaining positive emotions, and as 
Shaver & Hazan (1985:170) point out, "the interruption approach offers no 
easy explanation for long-term relationships in which well-synchronized 
partners gain considerable pleasure from each other's company." In its stead 
they offer Roseman's (1984) approach which argues that emotions are a 
reaction to the match or mismatch of desires and outcomes. Thus one can 
explain the existence of positive emotions in a stable, even frictionless, 
relationship by hypothesizing that each partner's experiences fulfill a desire 
for serenity. 

: As useful as these models are for explaining certain features of emotions in 
close relationships, they ignore the cultural constraints on how an emotion is 
expressed and enacted (e.g. Goode 1959), as well as the cultural effects on the 
cognitive interpretation that accompanies an emotional experience. As an 
example, the current surge of work on love, carried out by social psycholo- 
gists and sociologists (e.g. Bellah et al 1985, Cancian 1987, Lee 1973, Z. 
Rubin 1970, Schwartz 1980, Swidler 1980, Turner 1970,: Walster 1971) 
demonstrates a broad concern for the ways in which changing cultural themes 
of love evolve and how they serve to shape personal experience. The in- 
terpretation and expression of emotions make use of a culturally specific 
vocabulary of sentiments that is learned within enduring social relationships: 
“Guilt, pity, awe, and other sentiments originate in social relationships, not in 
the nature of the human organism” (Gordon 1981:563). 
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Private Culture 


Private culture is part of any personal relationship, by definition. In the 
course of its development, any personal relationship, because of the frequent, 
diverse, and strong interdependencies that exist over time, will develop 
interactional habits, norms, rules, and shared world views (e.g. Argyle 1986, 
Bateson 1972, Kelley & Thibaut 1978, Knudson 1985, Morton & Douglas 
1981, Watzlawick et al 1967, Wegner et al 1985). This reality is informed by 
the cultural context and the scripts it provides, but the reality is also a unique 
and partly idiosyncratic construction, reflecting the particular history, cir- 
cumstances, and traits of the participants of the relationship. 

A private culture is necessary for the efficient functioning of a personal 
- relationship. As situations are encountered repeatedly, the participants can 
rely on the interactional habits and scripts that have been built up, rather than 
having to negotiate their way through an encounter as carefully as might two 
strangers. Each person in the relationship will be able to communicate with 
and understand the other more efficiently if they share a common body of 
assumptions (Kelly 1955). A second benefit of a shared personal culture is the 
validation it provides for one's social identities and world views (e.g. Back- 
man 1985, Duck 1973a,b, Hinde 1979, McCall & Simmons 1978, Schlenker 
1984). This validation occurs principally in personal relationships, and in- 
deed, it is what makes our significant others significant. For this reason, “The 
sociology of knowledge must be concerned not only with the great universes 
of meaning that history offers up for inspection, but with the many small 
workshops in which living individuals keep hammering away at the construc- 
tion and maintenance of these universes" (Berger & Kellner 1964:18). 


Interpersonal Construction of the Self 


Individuals' traits and dispositions are not only maintained and validated 
within personal relationships; they are created there as well. Bateson (1972) 
and Kelley (e.g. 1983b, 1986) have argued that personality traits are actually 
descriptions of particular patterns of interactions. That is, they are characteris- 
tics of relationships rather than individuals, and "the way to rigorously study 
traits is to spell out the formal structure of the sequence in which the named 
characteristic might have been learned" (Bateson 1972:304). In Kelley's 
(1986:15) words: "Theoretical analysis of the patterns of interdependence . . . 
reveals the major features of interpersonal disposition. . . . Were there not 
conflicts of interest, . . . unequal dependence, . . . exchange and coordination 
problems, . . . there would be no need for the domain of interpersonal 
dispositions ever to come into existence. In a world of high but bland 
interdependence (interdependence without problems), love, dominance, com- 
petitiveness, would have no meaning." 

We would argue that all interpersonal traits or dispositions can be profitably 
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viewed as descriptions of particular patterns of interaction. Love or domi- 
nance are features of relationships, not individuals; no person is loving, 
compatible, or domineering in an interpersonal vacuum. However, because a 
particular pattern of behavior may elicit a similar response in others across a 
variety of relationships, it is sometimes convenient to endow an individual 
with the characteristic (e.g. “He’s a very domineering person”). 

Building on this view of interpersonal traits, developmental psy- 
chologists—mirroring a classic theme of Mead’s (1934)—have turned to a 
study of relationships to understand the origins of personality: “The first 
organization is dyadic, and it is from that organization, and not from inborn 
characteristics of the infant, that personality emerges (Stroufe & Fleeson 
1986:67; see also Lock 1986, Vygotsky 1978). Indeed, given the evidence 
that even the cognitive strategies used by adults are affected by early rela- 
tionships, Lock (1986:98) has claimed that as cognition is socially: con- 
structed, "the study of relationships is not just another branch of the study of 
people, but . . . perhaps the central endeavor of the social sciences." 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The following discussion is organized loosely around Levinger's (1983) 
model of development in close relationships. Because the focus of our paper 
is on the dynamics of close relationships, we exclude from this section a 
discussion of two individuals’ initial encounter (acquaintance in Levinger's 
terminology). 


Buildup and Development 


The movement into a close relationship is a progression into stronger, more 
diverse, and more frequent interdependencies across a length of time (Kelley 
et al 1983). Moreover, the development of a personal relationship is defined 
by the construction of a shared and unique body of interpersonal norms, rules, 
and world views (e.g. Morton & Douglas 1981). The buildup of a relation- 
ship, even within a particular type of relationship, does not occur in a 
universal] way. Nor is this development a simple smooth ascent into intimacy 
(Levinger 1983). Relationships ebb and flow, with false starts and continual 
negotiations and renegotiations concerning the details and customs of the 
endeavor, and at times even the basic type of the relationship (e.g. romantic 
vs platonic). 

There are, in fact, likely to be periods of tension and uncertainty in a 
developing relationship caused by its dynamic and constantly evolving nature. 
The feelings of the participants are almost never perfectly captured by the 
static definitions that are culturally available. In Simmel's words (1971:351), 
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“A basic dualism pervades the fundamental form of all sociation. The dualism 
consists in the fact that a relation, which is a fluctuating, constantly develop- 
ing life-process, nevertheless receives a relatively stable external form.” 
Thus, one may be uncomfortable using a formal term of address with a new 
acquaintance, but also may find an informal term and the behavior that flows 
from it to be too intimate (Brown 1965). 


Commitment and Continuation 


The movement into and out of relationships has received a disproportionate 
amount of attention among researchers. However, within close relationships 
the majority of time is spent on consolidating and maintaining the relationship 
(e.g. Dindia & Baxter 1987). The study of commitment is the study of the 
durability of a relationship, and all those factors that encourage or maintain 
interactions between the participants of a relationship are relevant to an 
investigation of commitment. The focus here is on whether a relationship 
endures. Just as one should not assume that a close relationship is inevitably a 
warm and positive one, neither should one assume that an enduring relation- 
ship is necessarily healthy or marked by positive affect. A marriage can be 
both stable and unhappy (Rosenblatt 1977), and it is possible to be very 
committed to a relationship marked by hatred: one can be dedicated to making 
the life of an enemy miserable (Hinde 1979). 

The durability of a relationship is affected by the outcomes each individual 
receives from it, relative to those attainable in alternative relationships (Thi- 
baut & Kelley 1959). Anything that influences the ratio of benefits to costs 
may affect how long the relationship will endure. However, a relationship 
exists over time, and as Kelley (1983a) has discussed, the average difference 
between costs and benefits at any moment may tell little about the stability of 
the relationship unless attention is also paid to the variability in this difference 
over time. “If [a relationship] is to be stable, the average degree to which the 
pros outweigh the cons must be large relative to the variability in this 
difference" (Kelley 1983a:290). A relationship may be stable even if the 
benefits only slightly outweigh the costs, so long as the variability in this 
difference is very small. Thus, for an event to raise commitment it must "(1) 
raise the average pro-con difference without an offsetting increase in its 
variance, (2) decrease the variance in the pro-con difference without produc- 
ing an offsetting decrease in its average level, or (3) both raise the average and 
decrease the variance" (Kelley 1983a:296). 

This is not to suggest that a participant leaves a relationship the moment the 
balance dips below zero. In fact, inherent in many definitions of commitment 
is a promise to remain in the relationship despite the temptations of alterna- 
tives (Leik & Leik 1977, McCall 1982, Rosenblatt 1977). Such a pact, which 
permits the kind of long-range and diverse accounting system discussed in the 
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section on justice, is functional in numerous ways. Indeed, adapting a broad, 
long-range perspective to a relationship—an option made possible by com- 
mitment—-serves further to reinforce the stability of the relationship (Kelley 
1983a). 

Researchers have discussed a number of processes that increase a partici- 
pant's commitment (e.g. heightening the social costs of termination, reducing 
the availability or attractiveness of alternatives, linking membership in the 
relationship to one's self-conception, etc.—Kelley 1983). Of particular inter- 
est are the effects of the creation of shared routines or private culture on a 
relationship's stability and endurance. The predictability and economy that 
result from shared world views and interactional habits obviously serve as a 
potent bond.in maintaining close relationships. Rosenblatt (1977:82) has 
argued that, "In any long-term relationship, no matter how dreadful and 
unrewarding, some habitual patterns of interaction become part of one's life. 
The loss of such patterns is one reason the death of a spouse is so upsetting. . . 
[Thus] the more a couple has acquired interlocking patterns of living, the 
more committed the two spouses will be to their relationship" (see also Berger 
& Luckmann 1966; Hagestad & Smyer 1982; Hinde 1979). 

Finally, it should be noted that commitment must be advertised both 
privately to one's partner and publicly to affirm the relationship socially. The 
importance of the public display of commitment—by such dramaturgical 
techniques as the use of “we” or "our" in order to create a sense of corporate- 
ness—is that once two individuals are socially defined as a couple, the 
behavior of others serves to reinforce the bond. Here is a case where strategic 
comparative analyses might be: fruitful, for example, between overt and 
covert intimate relationships, e.g. extra-marital affairs versus marriages, or 
covert versus overt homosexual couples. 


Incompatability and Deterioration 


Two strangers cannot be incompatible. Before there is friction, there must be 
interconnections between two people’s behaviors, and the more closely 
woven the lives of two people, the greater the opportunity for distress 
(Berscheid 1985, Blumstein & Schwartz 1983). Ironically, that, which makes 
a relationship close—high interdependence—is the very thing that opens the 
door to pain and suffering. For this reason, a relationship that is compatible, 
i.e. displays little distress, may not necessarily be close. Paralleling her 
discussion of emotions in close relationships, Berscheid (1985) has pointed 
out that a relationship can be compatible for two very different reasons: 
because the interconnections between the two partners facilitate each of their 
goals, or because there are few or no interconnections between the behavior of 
the participants. 

Indeed, one response to incompatibility is to decrease the interdependence 
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between the two partners. By interacting with each other less and by finding 
alternative individuals with whom to interact, the two participants can avoid 
areas of their relationship that cause distress. Of course, this can be a pyrrhic 
victory in that compatibility is gained at the expense of closeness, and in the 
extreme one would have two individuals leading serene but absolutely un- 
related lives. Relationships may become more compatible by becoming less 
close, and vice versa (Berscheid 1985). It can be argued that modern marriage 
is particularly vulnerable to this dilemma. The invention and embellishment - 
of companionate marriage as a cultural ideal has created a yearning for 
closeness while simultaneously increasing susceptibility to incompatibility. 
When marriages or other romantic relationships founder because of claims of 
incompatibility, the partners see this as resulting from an erroneous choice 
rather than from the imposition of a set of unachievable standards. 

Over the course of time, a common source of incompatibility is life changes 
which cause shifts in an individual's roles and hence the support the in- 
dividual needs to maintain his or-her identity (McCall & Simmons 1978; 
Turner 1970). More generally, the inability of the two participants to create or 
sustain a shared construction of reality will threaten the relationship (Knudson 
1985). 

Regardless of the source of incompatibility, the deterioration of a relation- 
ship is not a simple, linear decline in the interdependence of the two partici- 
pants (Duck 1981). The course of a relationship will be affected by numerous 
factors both endogenous and exogenous to the pair, and the participants will 
usually attempt to repair the relationship by, for example, attempts at structu- 
ral improvements or compromise (Peterson 1983). 


Ending and Dissolution 


From Simmel's (1950) observation that it takes two people to build a relation- 
ship but only one to bring it down, one might infer that the dissolution of a 
close relationship is an individualistic affair. However, the dismantling of a 
relationship presumes the existence of a complex structure that has been built 
up over the course of time. This structure may confront the participants as a 
massively objective and constraining microinstitution, despite the fact that 
they had a major hand in its creation (cf Berger & Luckmann 1966). 

The termination of a relationship brings with it three wounds (McCall 
1982, based on Parkes 1972). First is the wound of deprivation: one loses 
contact with friends and acquaintances who were known primarily through 
one's partner; one loses the benefits that the relationship provided (e.g. 
emotional support); and, there is the loss of routines and interactional habits, 
with a state of anomie resulting from the rupture of a private culture (e.g. 
Hagestad & Smyer 1982). Second, there is the wound of grief, often accom- 
panied by such emotions as fear, bitterness, and sadness. Finally, there is the 
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wound of stigma. A failed relationship casts doubts on one's competency as a 
social actor and raises questions about responsibility and whether the partici- 
pants entered and attempted to maintain the relationship in good faith. 

Of particular relevance to this last wound, a central part of the micro- 
institution that a relationship constitutes is the pledge each partner has made 
both implicitly and explicitly to honor and uphold the relationship (cf 
Vaughan 1986). As McCall (1982:211) notes, “A personal relationship is a 
distinctly moral order, a matter of honor and respect. The central features of a 
personal relationship are loyalty, commitment, genuineness, and intimacy. A 
member's wish to terminate is itself disloyal and directly impugns the honor 
and self-respect of both partners, spoiling the nature- of their relationship.” 

The spoiling of a relationship is not simply an individual or dyadic affair. 
The termination of a close relationship is an object of concern not just for the 
participants, but for members of the wider network in which the relationship 
is embedded. Furthermore, the failure of a relationship can threaten cultural 
norms and call into question the ideal cultural images of intimacy. The 
individual who wishes to terminate a relationship is in a delicate position in 
that he or she “has the peculiar problem of reducing the level of commitment 
to another person, whilst maintaining a commitment to the abstract ideals of 
‘a relationship’ " (La Gaipa 1982:193). 

Because of potential threats to the network and to cultural norms and ideals, 
individuals outside of the relationship usually play a part in either attempted 
repairs or in managing its dismemberment. La Gaipa (1982; see also Harré 
1977) describes rituals of disengagement that are enacted by members of the 
network for this purpose, e.g. gossip, which serves to alert others of possible 
changes in the network, mobilizes individuals for possible attempts at repair- 
ing the relationship, and reaffirms cultural values. Disengagement rituals 
serve the important purpose of linking an individual's private experiences 
with a larger social order and thus serve to reaffirm that order. The end result 
of the successful application of cultural rituals is the production of a socially 
negotiated and agreed upon account of what occurred (La Gaipa 1982, Harvey 
et al 1982). "Reintegration of self depends on reintegration of self with others; 
self, network, and its constituent relationships may all need to be altered or 
redefined. To do so requires the social construction of shared answers to [a] 
set of questions. . . . The central social process in coping with a spoiled 
relationship would seem to be the negotiation of shared answers, that is, the 
collective evolution of accounts" (McCall 1982:220). 

This discussion of endings is most directly relevant to romantic rela- 
tionships, particularly publicly marked relationships such as marriage: “In all 
relationships featuring strong structural bonds and serious public com- 
mitments, society forbids unchecked attenuation. These relationships can be 
terminated only with a bang, not a whimper. An open break, societally 
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policed, is required" (McCall 1982:222). At the other extreme, friendships 
may terminate with little social involvement, or even without the participants 
feeling any particular remorse (Rose 1984). 

Although the termination of a relationship will make use of culturally 
available scripts and rituals, one should not suppose that even within one type 
of relationship the process is uniform. There are many paths of disengage- 
ment, and it is as naive to suppose a universal termination process as it is to 
suppose a universal development process (Duck 19822, Kressel et al 1980). In 
the context of romantic relationships, Baxter (1984) has shown that dis- 
engagement can follow a number of different trajectories, varying according 
to whether the disengagement is unilateral or bilateral, indirect or direct, the 
result of one or multiple disengagement attempts, and whether repairs are 
attempted during the dissolution. 


CONCLUSION 


This review echoes an enduring tension in the study of personal relationships 
as an interdisciplinary enterprise. As eloquent as some scientists have been in 
arguing that interpersonal relationships should form the basis of a unique 
discipline (e.g. Hinde 1979, Kelley 1986), the unvarnished truth remains that 
psychologists continue to bring to their work their unique disciplinary vision, 
just as sociologists bring theirs. Of course, other disciplines conduct research 
on human relationships. In our view, however, only two intellectual per- 
spectives are dominant—the sociological and the psychological. When in this 
review we have mentioned marriage or friendship or unmarried cohabitation, 
we have tended to rely on a sociological literature. When we have discussed 
interdependence or emotions or incompatibility, we have been organizing the 
work mainly of psychologists. There is some disciplinary cross-over, but it is 
limited. 

The future course of this disciplinary bifurcation is far from clear. Among 
students of close relationships, the number of psychologists far exceeds that 
of sociologists. It is unfortunate that more sociologists have not yet turned 
their attention to the study of interpersonal relationships, for these hold the 
promise of uncovering the fabled missing link between micro and macro 
social processes. 

Two routes may lead more sociologists into this field. First, a comparative 
approach can serve as a lure. Many sociologists have only a small step to take. 
There are already enormous riches in the study of family relationships, and 
friendship is experiencing a surge of interest. We think that questions of great 
concern in these and other institutionally segregated research traditions will 
become more tractable as investigators think more comparatively. Second, 
while sociologists may be rightfully leary of an overly generic approach to 
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personal relationships—so much preferred by psychologists—the work in this 
tradition illuminates general processes across types of relationships and in- 
deed serves to suggest links between these disparate types. 
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Abstract 


This paper introduces sociologists to intriguing findings by psychologists 
about the heuristics that people use in thinking about risk, the resulting biases 
in estimates, the preferences people exhibit for avoiding risk in some cases 
and seeking it in others, and the effects of variations in how choices are 
' framed on the attractiveness of competing options. How important these 
psychological processes are in nonlaboratory settings depends on a series of 
factors (e.g. how important a decision is, how long a person has to make a 
decision, and whether competing actors offer alternative frames for the 
decision); these are outlined and illustrated here. Finally, the paper assesses 
the adequacy of this work as a foundation for a sociology of risk and discusses ` 
crucial issues (e.g. noncomparability of choices, risk seeking, and the role of 
supraindividual actors) that fall outside its purview but that would need to be 
incorporated into any sociological theory of risk. 


INTRODUCTION 


Though individuals certainly have studied risk, until quite recently no sociolo- 
gy of risk existed, in the sense of a community of scholars in dialogue with 
one another. During the past decade or so, more sociologists have started to 
identify themselves as sociologists of risk, but their intellectual agendas have 
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remained quite diverse, shaped more by dialogue with other disciplines than 
by interchange with fellow sociologists.! 

One of the most important influences comes from experimental work on how 
people estimate risks and make risky choices. Building on earlier work by 
economists, psychologists have attempted to modify expected utility theory to 
describe reality better. This revision is crucial to sociologists for two reasons. 
First, substantial parts of sociology build (at least implicitly) on notions of 
self-interest and individual rationality. This is clearly true of work in organiza- 
tions (even for the institutional theories that explicitly argue against conventional 
assumptions of rationality), but it is also true in a wide variety of other fields of 
study (e.g. sex roles, deviance, professions) that make assumptions about the 
interests of individuals or groups or about the functions of particular courses of 
action. Any systematic evidence about how people think about and perceive their 
choices needs to be taken into account in these literatures. Further, the sociologi- 
cal literature on risk necessarily includes assumptions about how people perceive, 
react to, and choose among risks. We cannot have an adequate sociology of risk 
that discusses how decisions of individuals, organizations, and governments fit 
together if we are sloppy about such central matters as individual perception of 
risk, risk aversion and risk seeking, and estimation of risk. Though many 
sociologists of risk cite these psychologists, we have as yet produced no systema- 
tic response to this fascinating and elegant work. What follows is a first attempt to 
pursue the sociological implications of this work on the psychology of risk.? 

The chapter starts with-the work of Tversky, Kahneman, Slovic, and their 
colleagues.? After describing their findings on heuristics for estimating risk 
and their conclusions about risky choice, I discuss how important social 
influences might shape perceptions of risk by affecting these heuristic de- 
vices, and then consider other social factors that might modify some of the 
patterns of choices found in the experiments.* Next I ask what falls outside 


lAmong the most important dialogue partners for sociologists of risk are risk analysts, 
psychologists, economists, anthropologists, and environmentalists. 

?[n choosing this focus, I have necessarily neglected a number of other important influences 
on the sociology of risk. A more complete treatment of the sociology of risk would discuss risk 
acceptability (see Douglas 1985, Fischhoff et al 1981), risk analysis (Lave 1982, Perrow 
1984b:306—15), social impact assessment (Freudenberg 1986), philosophical and legal issues 
about how to arrange incentives and who should bear risks (Calabresi 1970, Calabresi & Bobbit 
1978), insurance and other methods of distributing and managing risk (Abraham 1986, Heimer 
1985), the relationship between trust and risk (Akerlof 1970, Barber 1983, Coleman 1971, 
Heimer 1976, Shapiro 1987), and perception of technological risks (Covello 1983), at the very 
least. 

3A good sample of this work can be found in Kahneman et al (1982). McKean (1985) provides 
a good introduction for general readers. See Slovic et al (1977) for a good review of behavioral 
decision theory. . 

^See Bazerman (1986) for a comparable attempt to extend this work on individual decision- 
making to managerial settings. 
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the Tversky/Kahneman framework. Here I discuss some empirical phe- 
nomena, such as risk-seeking behavior, that are not easily explained by this 
theory; problems such as the noncomparability of risks that one encounters in 
applying the theory to real life situations; and the importance of a theory of 
individual decision-making in a world in which risks and responses to them 
are often collective phenomena. 

Social scientists have used the word risk to mean a variety of things. The 
classical distinction in economics is between risk, in which the probabilities 
of various outcomes are known, and uncertainty, in which even the probabili- 
ties associated with events are unknown or unknowable (Knight 1921). 
Hence, risky choices are those in which one is choosing between two or more 
“gambles.” In sociology, risk and uncertainty tend to be lumped together and 
contrasted with certainty (and this makes good sense since sociologists only 
rarely discuss situations in which the probabilities associated with possible 
outcomes are known). In addition, among sociologists risk usually connotes 
unknown probabilities associated with bad outcomes. Hence, the sociology of 
risk typically covers such topics as toxic wastes, industrial accidents, and 
disasters, though some authors display a uniquely sociological concern with 
threats to community (Erikson (HS to the social fabric (Short 1984), or to 
social institutions (Shapiro 1987).? In this essay, I adopt the broader concern 
of economists and psychologists with the effects of known, unknown, and 
unknowable probabilities, but I draw many of my examples from the concrete 
situations that have been studied by sociologists of risk. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ESTIMATION AND RISKY 
CHOICE 


Psychologists have asked two questions whose answers are important for 
sociologists interested in risk. They have asked how people perceive (or 
"judge") risks, by asking them, for instance, to say whether one cause of 
death is more common than another. They also have asked how people make 
choices when there is uncertainty about outcomes. Though ultimately we are 


5Oddly enough, many risks of bad outcomes seem to fall outside the purview of the sociology 
of risk. For instance, medical risks, unless they are associated with toxic wastes or nuclear power, 
tend to be neglected by sociologists of.risk. Thus, risks associated with such reproductive 
problems as contraception (Luker 1975), amniocentesis (Rothman 1986), or prematurity (Guille- 
min & Holmstrom 1986) typically are neglected in treatments of risk. But this may be changing— 
papers on genetic risks (e.g. Wertz et al 1985) are now appearing in sessions on risk at the 
American Sociological Association meetings. 

‘Though the psychology of choice has a long and distinguished history, only a few recent 
pieces are mentioned here: For a brief discussion of the history of the psychology of choice and its 
place in cognitive psychology, see Bower (1978). 
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mainly interested in the second question—how people make risky choices— 
we must also know how people judge risks, since in most choice situations 
there is no one to tell decisionmakers exactly what the probabilities and values 
are. Because they must estimate these quantities themselves, we need to know 
what factors influence estimation of risk. 

Not surprisingly, people are not always very good at estimating risk. There 
is no particular reason why anyone should know whether the chance of dying 
from hepatitis is higher or lower than the chance of dying from botulism. But 
people commonly make probabilistic statements (for instance, about the 
chances of dying from one disease rather than another; whether it will rain on 
any given day; what someone will do, given what he or she has done in the 
past; or how likely a colleague is to receive a promotion) even when they have 
relatively little information on which to base their estimates. And though the 
information behind our guesses about probabilities may not be very good, 
regularities appear in the kinds of mistakes we make in assessing probabili- 
ties. 

Tversky & Kahneman (1974) suggest that we use a series of heuristic rules 
to process our judgments about probabilities and that these heuristics lead to 
regular biases in our estimates. Their subjects tended to use three main 
heuristics. Estimates of probabilities of events or frequencies of classes are 
affected, first, by how easily and quickly information and experience consid- 
ered relevant by the person making the estimate can be retrieved from 
memory. Since events that are more common and are members of large 
classes tend to be recalled more easily than rare events or instances of small 
classes, the availability heuristic, as Tversky & Kahneman label it, is helpful 
in estimating probabilities. In addition to being affected by the commonness 
of an event, though, recall is also affected the vividness of particular memo- 
ries. When vividness and frequency diverge, the availability heuristic leads 
people to overestimate the frequency of rare but memorable events and to 
underestimate the frequency of duller but more common ones. 

Our thinking about the risks we and others face—being a victim of a crime; 
dying from dread diseases, industrial accidents, auto accidents, accidents at 
nuclear power plants; poisoning from toxic wastes; or bearing a child with a 
birth defect—may be affected by the availability heuristic. For example, 
Thaler (1983:62) points out that death by homicide is rarer than death by 
suicide (even though suicides are underreported, since they are often classi- 
fied as accidents). But homicides receive more publicity than suicides and so 
are remembered more easily. Further, one could argue that death by homicide 

. violates a stronger cultural norm than death by suicide and that it is therefore a 
more threatening and significant event. For these reasons, instances of homi- 
cide are more "available" than instances of suicide, and people overestimate 
the likelihood that someone will be murdered, relative to the likelihood that he 
or she will commit suicide. Thaler (1983:65—66) also argues that the news- 
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worthiness of accidents at nuclear power plants may lead us to exaggerate 
their likelihood." 

The second heuristic affecting estimation of probabilities is the representa- 
tiveness heuristic. When people are trying to figure out whether an object is a 
member of one class rather than another (for instance whether a person with a 
particular list of characteristics is more likely to be a salesclerk or a librarian), 
they use what they already know about the characteristics of objects in those 

classes to guess which one the test object belongs to. When a person is 
described as quiet and reclusive, subjects are more likely to guess that he or 
she is a librarian than a salesclerk. Even when subjects are told that one class 
is much more common than the other (that is, that there are many more 
salesclerks than librarians, so that it is improbable that the person is a librarian 
whatever his or her characteristics), they still rely heavily on their evaluation 
of how representative the described object seems to be.of the class to which it 
might belong. For instance, people are very likely to misestimate the likeli- 
hood that a child is black when told that the child's mother is unwed. In this 
case, we are so powerfully affected by our (correct) belief that unwed 
motherhood is more characteristic of blacks than of whites that we forget that 
whites are a much larger proportion of the population. This error in estimation 
leads us to have an exaggerated sense of the extent to which the problems of 
teenage pregnancy and unwed motherhood are black problems and to over- 
estimate the likelihood that these mothers and children will also be the victims 
of racial discrimination. 

A classic example of this kind of distortion occurs in medical diagnosis. A 
pattern of symptoms more characteristic of one (rare) disease than another 
(more common) tends to lead people to believe that they might have the 
disease that they associate with the symptoms specified, even though this is a 
priori very unlikely. Physicians report that lingering colds and the malaise and 
fatigue that often follow the flu now lead even people from population groups 
in which AIDS is extremely rare to wonder if they are in the early stages of 
that. disease.. (This anxiety may well be functional, of course.) 


7Many researchers have noted that discrepancy between lay and expert estimates of the risks of 
nuclear power. Expert estimates seem to reflect historical experience, while the lay public’s 
estimates do not. Slovic et al (1981) find that public and expert estimates of the likelihood of 
nuclear power plant accidents converge when.the question specifically asks about a “particularly 
disastrous year.” When experts and lay people were asked to rate 30 activities (including nuclear 
power) on a series of dimensions including catastrophic potential, lack of control, inequitabil- 
ity of distribution of consequences, reactions of dread, their ratings were quite similar. But 
how these individual. dimensions contributed to an overall assessment was quite different. 
Lay people’s estimates of overall riskiness were much more closely related to catastrophic po- 
tential and dread. Perrow (1984b, especially 315-28) argues convincingly that what he calls 
social and cultural rationality (lay people’s rationality) has substantial.advantages over the 
absolute rationality (of engineers and economists) and the “bounded” or limited rationality (of 
risk assessors). 
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How people estimate numerical values is also affected by the reference 
point of anchor from which they start. Even when subjects know that the 
initial value is randomly chosen—in one case by spinning a wheel of fortune 
in their presence (Tversky & Kahneman 1971)—their final estimates are 
much affected by the starting point. As a general rule, we tend not to adjust 
far enough from our anchors. Among other things, this suggests that when 
someone else offers us a choice and tells us what the probabilities associated 
with each option are, we are likely to be influenced by the probabilities that 
have been stated even if we believe they are wrong. Such misstatement of 
probabilities can make a virtual certainty look risky or alter the balance 
between two expected values. 

To this list of perceptual problems, Thaler (1983) would add another type 
of cognitive illusion which he calls “mirages.” While the heuristics listed 
above are perceptual biases that lead people to misestimate magnitudes and to 
misestimate them in particular directions, a mirage leads people to think that 
they have many choices when in fact they have only one real option. People 
convince themselves that they have many choices by allowing themselves to 
believe in utopian possibilities. A typical decision tree would then contain two 
main branches but appear to have an additional branch off one of them. In 
such cases people assign a positive probability to a branch that really has a 
probability of zero, and so misestimate the risks associated with choosing that 
option. Thaler (1983:66—69) gives the example of a choice between removing 
a bowl of cashews and leaving the bowl, when people prefer not to spoil their 
appetites by gobbling up all the nuts. Realistically, he argues, the choice is 
between not eating any more nuts (because the bow] has been taken away) and 
eating all of the nuts. But because the decision to leave the bowl on the table is 
connected to a mirage choice of eating only a few more nuts, people com- 
monly fool themselves into believing that they can choose between eating 
only a few nuts (their first choice even though it is a mirage) and eating no 
more nuts (which they prefer to eating all the nuts).® Ainslie (1985) covers the 
same issue in his discussion of the problem that immediate rewards are much 
more valuable than delayed rewards of equal or somewhat larger magnitude. 


®The assumption here is that it is a bad thing if people believe they have choices that they do 
not have. In some cases, a mirage choice may play an important motivational role by making it 
easier for people to undertake tasks that they would otherwise find too unpalatable. For instance, 
the mirage effect might explain Kahneman's finding (discussed in McKean 1985:27) that the 
actual time required for a committee to develop a new curriculum was two or three times the 
estimated time. If people find committee meetings especially onerous and believe that they have 
only two choices (a new course, developed by attending long meetings; or no new course and no 
meetings), they may decide to forego the new course. To persude themselves to embark on 
curricular development, they have to believe that a third alternative (short efficient committee 
meetings) exists. 
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Because we do not understand our own reactions, we are inclined to believe 
that we will value a somewhat greater reward to be received later more than a 
smaller immediate reward. But as the receipt of the first reward approaches, 
its utility increases dramatically, overwhelming the effect of any future 
reward. Thus, the choice between an imminent reward and a delayed one is, 
for most purposes, a mirage. 

If people are not very good at estimating probabilities, at “making judg- 
ments," perhaps they are better at making choices in risky situations. Our 
standard of what is “good” in this case comes mainly from the expected utility 
hypothesis in economics, which says that when presented with a series of 
options, people should (and perhaps will) choose the option that has the 
highest expected value (probability multiplied by value). But since money is 
assumed to have declining marginal utility (a thousand dollars is not as 
valuable if one is rich as if one is poor), people will be risk averse between 
bets of equal expected value. That is, when the expected values of two 
gambles are the same, people will choose the gamble with the more certain 
outcome. 

Kahneman and Tversky have carried out a series of ingenious experiments 
to show that the rules underlying decision-making are considerably more 
complex than this hypothesis suggests. They compared subjects’ answers to 
choice problems (the stories are about monetary gambles, decisions about 
whether to replace lost opera tickets or to go ahead with a plan to buy opera 
tickets even though one has lost an equivalent amount of money, what policy 
should be followed about vaccinating against an illness, and so on) that vary 
in systematic ways. Thus, Kahneman and Tversky show that people are risk 
seeking in some situations and risk averse in others, rather than being risk 
averse in all cases as economists would have predicted. Their subjects tend to 
be risk. seeking when faced with losses, risk averse when facing gains. In a 
typical example, subjects might be asked to choose between a sure loss of $80 
and a risk that involved an 85% chance of losing $100 and a 15% chance of 
losing nothing (Kahneman & Tversky 1982b:160). In this case, the expected. _ 


outcome of the certain choice (—$80) is better than the expected outcome of . - 


the gamble (—$85), but most subjects nevertheless prefer the risky choice. ' 

But people's preferences are reversed when they are presented with possi- 
ble gains rather than losses (or when the question is reformulated, or “re- 
framed," by adding or subtracting a constant so that what appeared to be a 
choice between a bigger and a smaller loss is now cast as a choice between a 
smaller and a larger gain). In that case, most subjects choose a certain gain of 
$80 over a risky prospect that combines an 85% chance of gaining $100 with a 
1596 chance of gaining nothing. AIl else equal, in situations of gain, people 
prefer certain options to uncertain ones, and so they choose a sure thing over a 
gamble when the expected values are the same. 
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Further, the effect of a given difference in percentages is not constant. 
Small changes in probabilities are indistinguishable unless they shift one from 
uncertainty to certainty (or vice versa). People will thus pay more for a 
reduction of 1% in their chance of getting a dread disease if this moves them 
from a 1% chance to a zero percent chance, but they will pay considerably 
less for this same 1% reduction if it moves them from a 5% chance of getting 
the disease to a 4% chance. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES ON ESTIMATION AND RISKY 
CHOICE 


In this section I argue that one of sociology's main contributions is to specify 
what factors influence the availability of information, how notions of repre- 
sentativeness are formed, where reference points might come from, who 
frames the choices, and whether others tend to accept the original frames or 
instead reframe issues.? 

Tversky, Kahneman, and their colleagues argue that estimation of risk is 
based on a series of heuristics and biases. These include the availability 
heuristic, the representativeness heuristic, and a bias due to anchoring on a 
reference point. In addition, they. note that even people with sophisticated 
statistical training or training in causal thinking are typically unable to over- 
come these biases when they are thinking intuitively (Kahneman & Tversky 
1972, Tversky & Kahneman 1971, Tversky & Kahneman 1974). The validity 
of these principles is demonstrated by a series of experiments, mostly in 
laboratory situations, and by some survey research. In addition, Tversky and 


?In this paper I am assuming that the biases, heuristics, and framing effects reported by 
Tversky, Kahneman, and their colleagues really exist and have significant effects outside 
laboratory-settings. Some sociologists would judge me too charitable. Perrow (1984a), for 
example, argues that these experiments are artificial situations, where the role of information and 
context is highly problematical, the tasks are irrelevant, and the subjects are unfamiliar with the 
tasks. In discussing the representativeness heuristic, he suggests that subjects believe in implicit 
rules about the meaningfulness and truthfulness of communications from the research scientists 
and that they are therefore likely to assume that they are supposed to use the "irrelevant" 
information. Kahneman and Tversky comment on the conversational aspect of judgment studies 
(1982a:501—4) but do not suggest how their findings might be affected or how future work might 
take this problem into account. 

In addition to asking whether these results would hold outside the laboratory, Perrow also 
suggests that heuristics and biases often may be valuable. For instance, when members of the 
public respond to a series of plane crashes by avoiding air travel, we can conclude either that 
people are poor statisticians who fail to recognize that there will be some clumping of rare events 
even in a random pattern, or that they are drawing sensible conclusions about changes in 
conditions. One generation of planes may have aged sufficiently that certain design defects are 
now showing up, or productivity pressures may have reached a new high so that pilots are flying 
in ever more dangerous weather conditions. Either of these could cause a change in the level of 
accidents. 

For other critiques of the Kahneman & Tversky tradition, see Cohen (1981), Einhorn & 
Hogarth (1981), Hogarth & Reder (1986), and Perrow (1984b:304—28). 
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Kahneman point out that how people react to decision situations is greatly 
affected by the way the decision is presented. Decisions differ for formally 
identical situations when the wording is changed to make decisionmakers 
focus on losses rather than gains or on certainty rather than uncertainty. 

We need to ask the following questions about these results: (a) Where do 
these heuristics and framing effects come from? (b) Do we find these heuris- 
tics and framing effects in real life situations, and do they appear to lead to the 
kinds of outcomes that Tversky & Kahneman would predict? (c) Are framing 
effects as robust as the-Tversky/Kahneman research implies, or do people 
somehow overcome framing effects? If so, what factors make decisionmakers 
more able to reframe decisions? (d) Do individuals accept preexisting frames 
and then make choices, construct frames for themselves and then choose, or 
make choices and then construct frames that make their decisions look or feel 
sensible? 


Where Do Heuristics and Frames Come From? 


Tversky, Kahneman, et al do not take up the question of where frames and the 
material for heuristics come from. A possible answer can be constructed from 
Douglas' work on risk acceptability (Douglas 1985) and from Douglas' and 
Wildavsky's work on the effect of institutions on the perception of risk 
(Douglas 1986, Douglas & Wildavsky 1982, Wildavsky 1987). Douglas 
suggests that estimation of risk is governed by social location and “attribute[s] 
the inability to be converted by reasoned argument to the hold that institutions 
have on our processes of classifying and recognizing" (1986:3). One could 
argue that what institutions do is to provide us with a series of vivid experi- 
ences that then, through the availability heuristic, make us more likely to 
overestimate some risks and to underestimate others. Institutions might sim- 
ilarly supply stereotypes that make some cases seem more representative than 
others, frame choices in characteristic ways, and suggest reference points. ? 


'0See Douglas (1986) on the how institutions create classification systems. "[I]n the absence 
of heavy demand (meaning, in the absence of inducements for specialized concentration), 
classification will meet minimum needs by taking the path of least effort. That path will quickly 
lead to a loose collection of social analogies drawn upon nature, and there it will peacefully come 
to rest" (1986:56). "The intellectual requirements that must be met for social institutions to be 
stable are matched by social requirements for classification . . . Individuals, as they pick and 
choose among the analogies from nature those they will give credence to, are also picking and 
choosing at the same time their allies and opponents and the pattern of their future relations. 
Constituting their version of nature, they are monitoring the constitution of their society. In short, 
they are constructing a machine for thinking and decision-making on their own behalf" (1986:63). 

She also suggests (1986:108) that different institutions have distinctive classificatory styles and 
processes, and that the classification systems they produce vary in what they do, as well as in the 
way that their domains are defined and in how hegemonically they restrict thought in that domain. 

Institutions also influence the distribution of risk, as Douglas (1986:4-8) indicates in her 
discussion of Lon Fuller's (1949) story about the speluncean explorers. 
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Douglas comments, for instance, that in 1976 American and British physi- 
cians read the evidence on the threat of a swine flu epidemic quite differently 
(Douglas 1985:60-61). In America, exposure to litigation has led physicians 
to take worst-case scenarios very seriously; in Britain, a strong medical 
community and the bureaucracy of socialized medicine has provided in- 
stitutional support for risk taking and led physicians to read the probabilities 
differently. 

Using data about perception of radiological hazards among medical prac- 
titioners and support staff in American hospitals, Rayner (1986) elaborates 
this point by giving a detailed illustration of how perception of risk varies by 
social location. Rayner argues that the different perceptions of the risks of 
radiation are related to grid (the experience of hierarchical stratification) and 
group (the experience of team membership). Team membership and hierar- 
chical stratification (especially being at the top of the hierarchy) both prompt 
people to give lower estimates of the danger of radiation. What Rayner does 
not stress enough is that these perceptions are also competing perceptions. 
When research physicians want to ignore precautions that they believe are 
unnecessary, they must contend with the health officer responsible for enforc- 
ing the regulations; when janitors and maintenance workers want a way to 
check for themselves whether radioactive materials have been poured down a 
sink, they have to argue with health officers who may believe either that 
they should be the ones to do the checking or that the workers are merely para- 
noid. 

This hint that social situations have some influence on how people perceive 
superficially identical risks is echoed in research on many different situations. 
Occupational biases about risk are one example of this kind of institutional 
effect. Because they have vivid memories of the few cases that turned into 
medical emergencies, obstetricians worry about the risks of not intervening 
soon enough in a difficult birth and having complications later; fear of liability 
suits surely exacerbates this tendency to be cautious. Workers and bosses see 
workplace health risks differently (Nelkin 1985; Nelkin & Brown 1984). 
Mothers view the risks of amniocentesis differently than do either fathers or 
physicians (Rothman 1986, Wertz et al 1985). Parents and health care pro- 
fessionals see the risks associated with neonatal intensive care differently 
(Guillemin & Holmstrom 1986). The people of Love Canal see the risks from 
chemical dumps differently than Hooker Chemical Company does and differ- 
ently than the state government and various federal agencies do (though surely 
the differences in their positions about what should be done are not due 
entirely to differences in perception) (Levine 1982). 

Considerable evidence also suggests that how we think of risk depends on 
who exactly is facing that risk. We care more about risks faced by those close 
to us or similar to us than by people who are unrelated or dissimilar. We all 
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know that life chances are not evenly distributed in this world. People in third 
world countries are more likely to experience life as poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short, if perhaps not solitary, than are people in western, industri- 
alized nations. Even within western industrialized nations, some categories 
of people face greater risks (of bad outcomes) while others have a greater 
chance to get the good things of life. The risks of poverty, of illness, of 
crime, of malnutrition, of industrial accidents, of poisoning by toxic chem- 
icals are not evenly distributed. And the fact that we spend more time 
and energy ameliorating the situations of some people than others is surely 
due partly to variations in perception of and concern about risks that de- 
pend on who the victim is. That our blinders are substantial is evidenced by 
the fact that we can justify the status quo distribution of risk with ali kinds 
of arcane principles. For instance, Douglas (1985) points out that we justi- 
fied adding another risk to those already experienced by American Indians 
living in sparsely populated desert areas by arguing that it is better for the 
entire society if the testing of weapons occurs where there are fewer people 
to be harmed by the radioactive fallout.! Would we be able to justify this 
policy if the victims had political clout or were more similar to the 
policymakers? 


Are Real Judgments and Choices Consistent with the 
Predictions? 


We have relatively few cases of real people giving estimates of risk in the 
course of their everyday lives, so we cannot say much about the precise 
estimates they would make. But we can comb the literature on accidents, 
disasters, and medical risks for what people say, and then make some 
judgment about whether their thinking about risk seems to be consistent with 
the Tversky/Kahneman model. Do the operators at Three Mile Island (Perrow 
1984b), or people associated with the Manhattan project (Hacker 1987), talk 
as Tversky and Kahneman would predict? Are reactions of fear, especially 
among women and the elderly, consistent with evidence on victimization rates 
(Stafford & Galle 1984, Stinchcombe et al 1980:39—73, Warr 1986)? How did 
Kennedy and his advisors think about the Cuban missile crisis (Allison 1971)? 
Can Kahneman and Tversky and their colleagues explain why people typical- 
ly underestimate their chances of experiencing earthquakes and floods, and 
why they are therefore reluctant to purchase insurance against these low 


1! Along these same lines, Fischhoff (1977) notes that a cost-benefit analysis would conclude 
that a project whose only aim was redistribution was all costs and no benefits since there are costs 
involved in the transfer of resources and no change in overall wealth. 
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probability diasasters (Kunreuther 1978)? Do the captains of colliding ships 
(Mostert 1974, Perrow 1984b) misestimate risks in the way that Tversky and 
Kahneman would expect? Is the thinking of the victims of the State Office 
Building fire (and dispersion of toxic chemicals) (Clarke 1988b) or that of 
North Sea oil workers (Carson 1982) explicable by Tversky and Kahneman's 
principles? And can these variations be accounted for by differences in what 
experiences stick in people's minds, what stereotypes are developed by 
people in different settings, what reference points come to seem like the 
natural ones? 

Though I cannot give a systematic answer here, I can illustrate how we 
might find an answer by interpreting the evidence contained in Carson (1982). 
Carson's evidence does tend to support Tversky and Kahneman's theory, and 
it suggests what kinds of mechanisms might link the psychological processes 
and social phenomena. 

In The Other Price of Britain' s Oil, Carson (1982) argues that the high rate 
of serious and fatal accidents in British offshore oil cannot be explained by the 
facts that people are working on the technical frontiers and in a hostile 
environment.!? He argues instead that the high accident rate is due in large 
part to a lack of regulatory attention to safety. Close examination of the 
accident records, besides showing lapses in the record keeping, does demon- 
strate that the great majority were ordinary industrial accidents due to sloppy 
practices and to the extreme production pressure associated with rapid ex- 
ploitation. 

In explaining why people have a frontier image of North Sea oil activities, 
Carson provides evidence for the availability and representativeness heuris- 
tics. He argues that the underreporting of the routine-industrial-accident 
aspect (which does not make very good newspaper copy) of North Sea 
mishaps, coupled with the focus on weather conditions and new technology, 
misleads people into believing, first, that human error plays a relatively small 
part, and, second, that dramatic accidents are representative of the entire 
group. But human error often plays a decisive role. When two divers were 
stranded for 18 hours in a diving bell that got separated from the mother ship, 
they in fact died from heat stroke (even though hypothermia is the usual 
problem under the sea) because a colleague thought he was pressurizing a 
different compartment (the dials were labelled in a confusing way) and he also 


121 actually disagree slightly with Carson's interpretation. Though human carelessness and 
lack of regulatory attention are implicated in the cases Carson discusses, a more forpiving 
environment or more experience with the particular technology might have made the difference 
between life and death. Poorly specified routines and lack of experience are, after all, typical 
problems when one is working with a new technology. My point here is only that both regulation 
and experience with the technology and environment should predict lower accident rates. 

For evidence on the importance of regulation to coal mining safety, see Braithwaite (1985). 
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failed to calculate the combined effects of heat and pressure. But the news- 
paper accounts of this accident focused on the novelty of diving technology, 
the extreme depth of North Sea diving, and the harshness of the weather rather 
than commenting on the errors or sloppy procedures. 

We can also find evidence for distortions due to the effects of reference 
points. For instance, managers sometimes dismiss the high overall accident 
rate by attributing it to the fact that they are doing drilling, which everyone 
knows has a high accident rate. (While it is true that drilling accounts for 38% 
of accidents [1982:28], Carson argues that the high accident rate in drilling is 
due sloppy practices and corner-cutting associated with extreme production 
pressures.) 

Social scientists usually explain the willingness of workers to take risks by 
arguing that workers take the risks in order to: get higher wages.!? But this 
explanation does not ring true when one remembers Tversky & Kahneman's 
conclusion that people tend to be risk averse when faced. with gains and risk 
seeking when faced with losses. While fewer people have speculated about 
why top decisionmakers and entrepreneurs are willing to take risks, this is 
probably not because we have a sophisticated understanding of the psycholog- 
ical and social aspects of entrepreneurial or managerial risk taking but rather 
because we have a cynical view that capitalists and their immediate sub- 
ordinates will do anything to make a buck. 

A closer examination of how production pressures work (see especially 
Carson 1982:70—79) suggests that Kahneman and Tversky may be right. 
Carson's accounts of risk taking suggest that workers take risks to avoid costs 
rather than to make gains. Workers unload boats in rough weather (this is how 
many crane accidents occur) because in a tough competitive market, the 
company cannot afford the extra costs of waiting for better weather. Drillers 
take risks because drilling equipment is so costly and any time wasted costs a 
lot of money. If safety officers objected to some major operation, they might 
get their way at the time but they would certainly hear from onshore managers 
later. Shutting down operations for safety reasons would cost the company 
thousands of dollars a day. When they are deciding whether to take a risk or 
not, offshore oil workers typically are not considering whether they will get 
some bonus for taking the risk but instead whether they will be fired if they 
refuse (76). Workers cite stories of crews that gave management an ultimatum 
. on some safety issue and simply ended up losing their contracts and being 
flown back to the shore (76—77). As one diver put it, *No one is going to 


I? Viscusi (1979) concludes that workers do demand and receive higher wages for doing 
dangerous work, but that imperfect information about the dangers associated with particular jobs 
may lead workers to accept more hazardous employment than they would take if they were better 
informed. For more skeptical views, see Graham & Shakow (1981) and Raymond (1985). 
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make you do an extra dive when you've done your number of hours already; 
but you know you've got to go" (76). 

What this evidence suggests, then, is that production pressure somehow 
translates gains for some (the company) into threats of losses for others (the 
workers). (It may be that those who ultimately gain also feel the threat of 
losses, e.g. through the possibility of high interest payments on capital or 
losses of contracts that depend on keeping on schedule.) This analysis adds to 
our understanding of the power dynamics inherent in employment relations by 
telling us sometbing about the psychological mechanism that persuades work- 
ers to take risks on their employer's behalf. Workers' decisions to take risky 
jobs are surely affected by labor market conditions and by the wage structure 
of such occupations as diving; because such decisions are not made on the 
spot, workers can reframe choices and consider what to count as costs and 
benefits, what to count as losses. We might therefore expect that framing 
effects would be muted here. (And it may be that workers are making mirage 
choices because they imagine that they somehow will be able to accept 
employment in dangerous occupations but to avoid the most dangerous tasks.) 
What Carson's evidence shows, though, is that the quick decision to accept an 
especially dangerous task is motivated by a desire to avoid a certain loss 
(being fired or punished). Workers choose to gamble rather than to accept 
certain losses. Cost pressures may make people efficient, but, according to 
the psychologists, they should also make them foolhardy. 


Purposive Uses of Heuristics and Frames 


If we are so influenced by how questions are framed, an ingenious framer of 
decision opportunities wields considerable power. In addition to the un- 
planned influences of institutions, we should also see the effects of purposive 
attempts to influence our perception of risk and our choices through the clever 
highlighting of vivid examples and the juxtaposition of general facts about a 
broader class with descriptions of a relatively narrow subgroup, skillful 
selection of reference points, and cunning manipulation of frames. 


AVAILABILITY, REPRESENTATIVENESS, AND REFERENCE POINTS AS COM- 
PONENTS OF A RHETORICAL STRATEGY Events that are more frequent 
should, all else equal, be more easily retrieved from memory than events that 
are less frequent. But clearly all else is not equal. We need to ask what makes 
events vivid, sensational, or memorable and to what extent these are inherent 
qualities of events (due, for instance, to their cultural significance or their 
closeness to where the action is) or are qualities that are created or magnified 
by popular media or public relations departments. 

Analyses of how social problenis are constructed suggest that these various 
heuristics commonly occur together and, further, that interested parties 
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(“claims-makers”) actively use such heuristic devices in their attempts to 
focus attention on an issue and to construct a social problem.!4 Best's (1987) 
analysis of the missing children problem provides illustrations of how Tver- 
sky and Kahneman's heuristics fit into a rhetorical strategy. Early journalistic 
accounts tended to open with an account of one or more abductions by 
strangers, usually with gruesome details. (Later, after the issue of missing 
children was established as a social problem, discussions in the popular press 
were less likely to start with a gory story.) Because these tales were more 
memorable than most of the cases of runaways (which constitute the bulk of 
missing child cases) or child-snatching by noncustodial parents, advocates to 
some degree encouraged people to blur these categories together in their 
minds, grouping all of them under the label of “missing children." That is, 
advocates tried to make the representativeness and availability heuristics work 
together. Though runaways were often included in the estimates of the 
number of missing children, stranger abduction cases tended to be over- 
represented in the accompanying descriptive material, giving the distinct 
impression that these tragic cases are relatively common. Claims-makers were 
ha encouraging people" s natural tendency, when hearing a case described as 

a "missing child case," to assume that it was an instance of abduction by a 
stranger, even though this is the least common reason for a child to be 
missing. 

What this account shows is (a) that the heuristics that affect our judgments 
about risk are manipulable and are actively used by those who want to affect 
our estimations of the importance of particular problems as well as by news 
and other cultural media; (b) that events or problems that figure prominently 
in the news, movies, or other cultural media are more “available” than events 
or problems that get less attention; (c) that some groups, such as federal 
officials and representatives of business, are more likely to be able to get their 
cases heard than are others, such as workers and environmentalists (Molotch 
& Lester 1975, Raymond 1985); and (d) that particular features of stories 
make them more or less newsworthy (Gans 1979). 

While representativeness may be socially constructed by claims-makers (as 
in the case of attempts to conflate stranger abductions with other types of 
missing child cases described above), it is essentially a problem of stereotyp- 
ing. The more we have a stereotype about some event or group, the more 
likely it is that our thinking will be affected by the representativeness heuris- 
tic. 

V Contemporary analyses of how social problems are constructed, such as Best's (1987) and 
Gusfield's (1981), discuss the rhetorical strategies by which interested parties make claims to 
audiences about the importance of a problem. Claims are based on the grounds for a claim, 
including a set of definitions, examples, and numerical estimates that lay the foundation for 


discussion, and the warrants that justify drawing conclusions from the grounds (Best 1987). The 
heuristics discussed in this paper are used in establishing the grounds for the claim. 
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The descriptions of acute cases that make news may have an odd effect 
here. If people learn about a complex of symptoms of acute poisoning from 
toxic substances, for instance, then when some group of people lacks those 
acute symptoms people may conclude that they cannot have been exposed to 
toxic wastes. One sees this kind of thinking in the statements by public 
officials cited in Levine’s (1982) work on Love Canal and Clarke’s (1988b) 
work on the Binghamton State Office Building. One can also see this effect in 
rape law. Because "real rapes" by strangers are thought to be representative of 
all rapes, rape laws are written to punish those. But under these laws it is then 
difficult to get a judge or jury to punish "simple rapes" in which there is 
relatively little violence or threat of violence and where the rapist and victim 
know one other (Estrich 1987, Scheppele 1987). Similarly, in offshore oil, 
design specifications are oriented to disasters even though disasters are es- 
timated to account for only about 10% of accidental deaths in offshore oil; 
90% of deaths are due to “normal” industrial accidents (Norwegian Petroleum 
Directorate 1979). 


FRAMING EFFECTS IN CONSUMER DECISIONS If decisions are indeed 
affected by how choices are framed, we would expect to find this result 
mirrored in business practices, since any business that used framing effects 
should come out ahead of less sophisticated enterprises. Businesses make use 
of heuristics that affect people's judgments and structure choices to increase 
the likelihood that consumers will buy particular products. Liability insurers, 
for instance, want to shape our thinking about how likely we are to experience 
particular kinds of accidents. Vivid discussions of accidents (and the financial 
disasters that follow for those lacking appropriate insurance coverage) lead 
consumers to overestimate the probabilities of rare accidents and so to over- 
estimate their own insurance needs. Similarly, auto dealers encourage con- 
sumers to compare the risk of having to pay substantial repair bills with a “no 
risk" (though this is a fiction) extended warranty. Of course it takes some 
careful framing to write the policy so that it sounds as if there is no risk and to 
make consumers focus on only the risks covered by the policy. 

If one can frame a choice properly, one should be able to make consumers 
feel that they should take a gamble if they are not to lose the opportunity to 
save by buying a desirable product now. Consumers are then facing the loss of 
an opportunity. This happens when auto dealers emphasize that the deal only 
holds while the consumer is there and may be renegotiated on less favorable 
terms later, that the particular car may be sold, or that a sale price holds only 
for a limited period of time (Browne 1973, Cialdini 1984). 


POLICYMAKING AND ATTEMPTS TO CHANGE THE PERCEPTION OF RISK In 
his powerful book Making Bureaucracies Think, Taylor (1984) suggests that 
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when a government or a body of citizens decides that it wants to influence the 
perception of risk, procedures can be designed to focus attention and to 
empower those who are interested in particular kinds of risk. By requiring 
environmental impact statements (EISs) and facilitating suits challenging 
decisions that no EIS was needed or contesting the adequacy of an existing 
EIS, the American legislation encourages discussion about which framing of a 
choice is most appropriate and also brings to light evidence that would 
otherwise have been overlooked. Taylor argues that the EIS system is in 
essence an attempt to introduce the scientific model into governmental 
bureaucracies in order to make them think. He suggests that consideration of 
competing explanations (which are roughly equivalent to alternative frames) 
is one of the crucial components of science, and that the American legislation 
institutionalized this competition in the EIS. system. 

Such a criterion might also be used to evaluate alternative policymaking 
systems. In comparing American and Western European systems for cancer 
policymaking, Jasanoff (1986) notes that the American system does not result 
in stricter policies but is considerably more acrimonious than systems that are 
less open. Perhaps the acrimony of the American system is due to disagree- 
ments about the fairest way to frame choices. : 


Competing Frames and Causal Order 


Not surprisingly, though, competitors (in political and cultural life as well as 
in commercial life) offer alternative frames and so attempt to alter people's 
choices. And some people's definitions, examples, statistics, stereotypes, and 
frames are more influential than are others’. 

What is striking in some of the accounts of disasters is that the citizens first 
accept the way risks are framed by government representatives and repre- 
sentatives of private companies and then slowly modify their thinking, 
reframing the choices. Public officials may frame choices about whether to 
move families with small children or pregnant women in different ways than 
will the families themselves because instances of miscarriage and health 
problems may, be more "available" to families while information about the 
economic consequences of other options may be more "available" to public 
officials. When miscarriages and deformities might occur in one's own 
family, decisions may be framed to emphasize losses (what proportion of 
babies will die, what proportion of children will grow up with health pro- 
blems), and families may therefore be relatively risk-seeking about decisions 
to move. That is, they will be willing to gamble in order to get the chance to 
avoid losses.that they otherwise might incur. If the frame is instead chosen to 
stress the number of families who will have healthy babies (or to stress the 
costs of clean-up or relocation programs or the economic consequences of 
more costly means of disposing of toxic wastes), the choices that create 
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less trouble for officials might seem more attractive to the public. Thus, while 
framing may affect which choice seems best to the public, an initial frame will 
not always be the one that people end up using when they make their 
decisions. 

Luker (1975) argues that when women mull over decisions about whether 
to use contraceptives or to have an abortion, they are tacitly bargaining with 
themselves. This kind of internal process of trying to decide which things are 
costs, which benefits, and how they add up surely also involves puzzling over 
which ways of framing the choices seem most appropriate. Situations of vital 
interest are ones in which people mull over decisions, trying out different 
ways of framing the question to see which to them represents what the 
decision “really feels like." We might expect, then, that framing effects 
would be most influential in situations of intermediate importance. When 
decisions are trivial, people may well decline to make any choice at all, 
laughing off the choice opportunity. In important matters, people may be 
inclined to reframe issues to find a frame that represents how they feel about 
the choice (for instance, whether on net balance the losses weigh more heavily 
than gains). 

We should also remember that ultimately the frame may not influence the 
decision so much as the decision influences the frame into which the decision 
is put to present it to others. People may choose frames that make their 
decisions look most sensible, that explain to others why they have chosen as 
they have. This position is certainly consistent with Mills’ (1940) statement 
on vocabularies of motive, with some of Weick's (1979) work on organiza- 
tions, and with Zajonc's (1980) argument that decisions are often based more 
on feelings than on thoughts. 

These powerful laboratory findings, then, look a bit different when we 
think about what they might mean in real life settings. The evidence from 
sociological research suggests that (a) the effect of framing should be more 
important in trivial than in vital decisions; (b) it should have a stronger effect 
when people must make a decision quickly than when they have a chance to 
mull over (and reframe) their choice; (c) the debate about collective decisions 
will be partly over the fairest way to frame a choice; (d) more powerful groups 
will have an advantage in being able to provide the initial frame and in having 
the resources to disseminate their view; and (e) choices may influence framing 
as much as vice versa, since the choice of an appropriate frame will often be a 
way to make one's decision comprehensible to others rather than a way to 
persuade them to agree to a choice. Further, insofar as these influences are 
present in the laboratory situation itself (e.g. the researchers are powerful 
actors who get to provide the initial frame, and decisions have to be made 
quickly about matters that are irrelevant to the subjects' lives), we should 
think carefully about the generalizablity of the results. 
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WHAT ELSE DO WE NEED IN A SOCIOLOGY OF 
RISK? 


Thus far I have followed Tversky and Kahneman's framework, pushing 
backwards to ask where frames might come from, how some actors might 
manipulate others through heuristics and biases, and when heuristics, biases, 
and framing effects might be relatively influential and when their effects 
might be more trivial. Now it is time to abandon this framework and to ask 
what important aspects of risk cannot be accommodated within the 
framework, either because they contradict it or because they lie outside its 
domain. In this spirit I discuss four disparate challenges to the psychological 
work on judgment and choice: the fact that people sometimes seek risk in 
situations in which the theory would predict that they would not; the problems 
posed for a theory of choice by the fact that many risks are difficult to 
compare, and difficult to reduce to some common metric (such as expected 
utility); a question about the significance of a theory of individual choice 
when so many of the choices about risks that concern sociologists are really 
made by or mediated by organizations; and an argument that people are more 
active decisionmakers than this theory implies since they often alter gambles 
rather than just choosing between them. 


Voluntarily Assumed Risks: When is Risk a Good? 


Tversky and Kahneman have little to say about voluntarily assumed risk—risk 
assumed for pleasure. Since their theory is a modification of expected utility 
theory, it implicitly assumes that risk is a bad thing. Under expected utility, 
one only accepts a risk if it is associated with a larger reward and therefore a 
higher level of expected utility. Kahneman and Tversky add that one might be 
especially likely to accept risks if they might lead one completely to avoid 
expected losses, but also that in general people will give up some reward to 
have certainty. Such a theory cannot explain why people would actively seek 
chances to face risks, for instance by choosing games with more risk designed 
into them, by gambling, or by engaging in dangerous sports. One might first 
be inclined to argue that the pleasure associated with the outcome (winning 
the game, winning a lot of money by gambling, or successfully hang-gliding 
over cliffs) is so great that people are willing to accept a high risk to attain the 
reward. But that is not what is happening. 

In mountain climbing for instance, people apparently decide how much risk 
they are willing to bear, and that risk becomes a fixed parameter. How one 
climbs Everest then depends on what one has to do to keep this level of risk 
relatively constant. One does not make the trip easier (less risky) after starting 
the expedition. A lovely, but extreme, example of this is cited by Mitchell 
(1983:193—206) who recounts the tale of Felice Benuzzi and his two com- 
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panions, who escaped from their World War II prisoner-of-war camp for the 
express purpose of climbing Mount Kenya. As they approached the summit 
they came across a (probably well-stocked) climber's hut. Rather than raid the 
hut for supplies (which sounds exceedingly sensible since at that point their 
meals consisted of water with a few tea leaves and what ovaltine they could 
rinse from their knapsacks), they climbed the peak with empty bellies because 
that was the way they had planned the trip and they did not now want to make 
it easier, to make the challenge less than it would "naturally" have been. 
Citing a prisoner from World War I, Benuzzi explicitly commented on the 
importance of risk taking for normal life: “ ‘At the front one takes risk, but one 
does not suffer; in captivity one does not take risks, but one suffers." In order 
to break the monotony of life one had to start taking risks again, to try to get 
out of this Noah's Ark which was preserving us from the risks of war by 
isolating us from the world, to get out into the deluge of life" (Benuzzi 
1952:25—26, cited in Mitchell 1983:194). 

The literature on play tends to support Benuzzi's view. Games are more 
interesting, more entrancing, more likely to lead to a "flow experience," when 
there is an optimal amount of uncertainty (Goffman 1961). How much 
uncertainty is optimal seems to vary from one person to another. Presumably 
cultural factors influence how inclined people are to seek risk, and this may 
depend on what can be claimed as a result of having faced risk bravely. 
Discussing gambling, bullfighting, rock climbing, and other high risk activi- 
ties, Goffman (1967) tries to explain both why people engage in such activi- 
ties and why others tend to admire them, albeit ambivalently. He argues 
that taking risks allows people to practice and display many virtues that can- 
not be practiced or displayed in other situations. What these risk-taking 
activities have in common is a fatefulness that is to some degree out of 
one's control, but that demands that one perform well and consistently 
under pressure. 


Noncomparability of Risks: What Seems Dangerous? 


Douglas’ work does more than say that social location affects the level of 
danger perceived. It also suggests that what seems dangerous varies with 
social location.!? This is a question ignored by Kahneman and Tversky. In 
their studies the risks are easily compared because they have been translated 
into a common metric (e.g. we are told how much the opera tickets are worth 
in one example in which subjects have to say how they would respond if they 


"Douglas & Wildavsky (1982) argue that the solidary groups of peers who are in high 
group/low grid situations are the sentries looking out for low probability risks while people who 
are in more bureaucratic, high grid/low group, situations tend to worry about more immediate 
risks of the kind that will shut the society down. 
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lost opera tickets or a comparable sum of money) or are already about the 
same thing (human lives that might be lost or saved in an example about a 
possible epidemic). f 

But in real life, each risky choice involves many goods and bads, and 
different people may focus on different issues. While social planners, includ- 
ing genetic counselors, may focus on the social waste of bearing “defective” 
children, mothers may instead think of the pain being caused to a particular 
fetus while it is being aborted, or the unfairness of a summary execution of 
what has become to them a living, moving, growing creature (Rothman 
1986). While neonatologists focus on short-term risks and worry about pull- 
ing the infant through the current crisis, parents may worry more about the 
quality of the child's later life (Guillemin & Holmstrom 1986). And though 
many would accept the principle that economic growth has to be balanced 
against pollution from toxic wastes, people whose homes are ruined tend to 
worry about different components of this equation than do those whose jobs 
are in the polluting factory, and to resist translating them into common terms. 
Though juries may.ultimately have to decide how much Procter and Gamble 
should pay in punitive damages to families of women who used Rely tampons 
and died from toxic shock syndrome, the families and friends of these women 
do not find it easy to state the value of their lives in dollar amounts. 
Corporations may be accustomed to translating everything into dollars and 
cents and looking at the bottom line, but other decisionmakers may find such 
translations difficult and talk past each other (or themselves) when trying to 
weigh the value of disparate concrete goods and bads. 

The examples that Tversky, Kahneman, and their colleagues use have 
translations built into them, and so may not be good indicators of what people 
actually do. How, and whether, people make these kinds of translations into a 
common currency is after all an important part of the puzzle of how people 
think about risk. Douglas' work suggests that our reactions to risk are more 
inchoate, more ingrained, and therefore probably more resistant to reduction 
to common denominators. 


Organizational Actors and Interorganizational Relations: 
Who Thinks About Risk, Manages Risk, and Makes Choices? 


Thus far we have acknowledged that organizations and institutions might have 
some influence on how people think about and perceive risk, perhaps by 
affecting the availability of examples or the framing of choices. But organiza- 
tions have other effects as well. Organizations are also important actors on 
whose- behalf choices are made (Coleman 1982), and if the interests of 
corporate actors conflict with those of natural persons, natural persons may 
face more risks (in the sense used by most sociologists) than they otherwise 
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would.'© Further, the division of labor and compartmentalization of 
responsibilities in and between organizations may have two additional effects 
on how people think about risk and how they make choices. The routines of 
organizations focus attention on some risks and increase the likelihood that 
others will be overlooked, and the division of labor permits some departments 
or individuals to give sustained attention to risk management. 


PRINCIPALS AND AGENTS Organizations are more than just aggregations of 
individuals. They are entities that to some degree take on a life of their own, 
owning property, pursuing goals, and bearing costs. When natural persons act 
as the agents of organizations, their behavior is substantially affected by what 
is in the interest of those organizations. In their capacity as agents, natural 
persons think about what is good for the organization, and they often choose 
what is good for it over what is good for the natural persons who also will be 
affected by these decisions. This is partly because the contracts of agents are 
structured to give them an incentive to attend to the interests of the organiza- 
tion, but it is also because that is what is involved in “doing a good job.” Once 
one gets into the logic of one's job, it is easy to overlook costs to real people 
whose interests have no place in the organizational accounting scheme: It is 
this kind of thinking that allows Ford Motor Company and its agents to 
produce a car like the Pinto (Dowie 1977, Strobel 1980) or the line of Ford 
trucks with defective transmissions that went into gear by themselves (Bran- 
nan 1980, Consumer Reports 1985). 


ORGANIZATIONAL ROUTINES, COMPLEXITY, AND ACCIDENTS  Organiza- 
tional routines tell people where to focus their attention, reward them for 
distributing their attention and effort in mandated ways, and punish them for 
distributing attention in undesirable ways. Routines can make people pay 
attention to hazards and reward them for eliminating or controlling unsafe 
conditions. They can do this negatively, by preventing people from doing 
what is unsafe (e.g. early fire insurance regulations mandated that work 
involving sparks be segregated from work with combustible materials), or 


'6We should not forget that our society now includes a whole host of institutions, organiza- 
tions, and professions specifically concerned with risk. Among these are regulatory agencies (the 
Food and Drug Administration, the Environmental Protection Agency, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration within the Department of Labor and the supporting research agency 
the National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health within the Department of Health and 
Human Services), research institutes that certify safety (Underwriters Laboratory), inspectors (for 
building codes or fire safety), insurance companies (and occupations within them, such as 
actuaries, that are concerned specifically with estimating risks), and banks and credit organiza- 
tions concerned with financial risks (Stevenson 1987). Clarke (1988a) makes the general point 
that in our society many, if not most, of the decisions about risk are made by organizations rather 
than by individuals. 
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positively, by making people document that they have done things that reduce 
risks (e.g. installing sprinklers or having fire drills). 

But the main aim of routinization has been efficiency, not safety, and 
attention to profits need not improve safety records. (In fact, production 
pressure often decreases safety.) It is only when unsafe conditions are costly 
that routinization necessarily increases safety. Both Braithwaite (1985) and 
Carson (1982) suggest that one role of regulatory agencies is to make unsafe 
conditions more costly to business. But when production routines are de- 
signed with safety in mind, the effect of regulation can be substantial. 
Braithwaite (1984) argues that in underdeveloped countries, multinational 
pharmaceuticals probably produce safer products and expose their workers to 
fewer risks than do small local companies. The reason: their routines were 
developed to comply with the stricter regulations of developed countries, and 
it is costly to have different routines in different places.'” Braithwaite (1985) 
also notes that the safest coal companies are also the most profitable, and he 
argues that this is because smart managers are just as clever at devising 
routines to increase safety as to increase profits. 

Routines might increase risk in another way as well. Since attention is a 
Scarce resource, organizational routines focus attention on some things at the 
expense of others. In this way, organizational routines may increase the 
likelihood that people will fail to anticipate common-cause failures (because a 
common cause of troubles is no one's specific responsibility), the effects of 
partial failures or degraded performance, failures due to interaction effects, or 
failures due to components that lie outside their own jurisdiction. When the 
State Office Building fire occurred, there were no pre-existing routines for 
cleaning up the contaminated building and monitoring the health of the 
victims (Clarke 1988b). In interorganizational garbage cans (of which, Clarke 
argues, the State Office Building disaster was an example), one of the first 
decisions must be about who "owns" the risk and, consequently, whose 
routines will be used. 

Routines may also increase risk by giving a false sense of security. Banks 
of dials and printouts of information may lead people to believe that they are 
being provided with all of the information that they need, and this may reduce 
their inclination to search for further information. Poorly designed routines 
can direct people's attention to the wrong things or mislead them about what 
is happening in an emergency. 

Finaly, in complexly interactive or tightly coupled systems (Perrow 


"Who is the worst offender may vary with the type of crime, of course. While we might 
expect that small companies in underdeveloped countries would be especially reckless about 
worker health or the distribution of harmful drugs, we might expect fraudulent reports to 
regulatory agencies to be more common in developed countries, where regulatory authorities are 
also more common. 
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1984b, 1986) routines are routinely inadequate, Systems that are extreme on 
both of these variables are more accident prone, Perrow contends. In fact, he 
argues that accidents are normal in such systems. 


DIVISION OF LABOR AND SUSTAINED ATTENTION TO SAFETY  Countless 
studies of risk find that loss prevention gets sacrificed to production pressure 
(Heimer 1985, Perrow 1984b, Nelkin & Brown 1984, Mostert 1974; see also 
discussion in Part II above). One solution to this problem is to locate 
responsibility for safety in a different unit than the one in which production 
pressure is located (Heimer 1985:206—9). This arrangement has two advan- 
tages: since the body responsible for safety cannot do anything about produc- 
tion deadlines anyway, it will not be tempted to neglect safety and devote its 
resources to clearing up production backlogs. In addition, when the costs of 
accidents are concentrated rather than being dispersed over a number of 
budgetary units, they will seem sufficiently large to merit attention. These 
effects on attention and incentives are what make independent, third-party 
risk managers such as fire departments, fire safety inspectors, marine 
classification societies, and building code inspectors so successful in forcing 
others to pay attention to safety. 

Such a division of labor between production and loss prevention is more 
likely to occur (a) when an actor is sufficiently large to have separate 
functions assigned to different individuals or departments, (b) when it is large 
enough that losses are visible and loss prevention is cost-effective and leads to 
substantial savings, and (c) when it is sufficiently involved with its environ- 
ment that outside entities (e.g. banks or other creditors) that have balanced 
interests in short-term production and long-run health can insist on loss 
prevention by requiring certifications, inspections, and insurance contracts. 


Risk Management: What Do We Do Besides Choosing 
Between Gambles? 


Tversky & Kahneman (1981) describe a case in which the community is 
threatened by a viral disease. There is some uncertainty about the exact nature 
of the virus. The two treatments that are available are equally and completely 
effective against one strain of the virus, but differ in their effects on the 
second strain. Subjects are asked to choose between these two treatments, 
which differ in expected value (75 vs 80 lives lost) and in the certainty of the 
expectation (75 lives lost with certainty vs 80% chance of 100 and 20% 
chance of no lives lost). However, a real medical community faced with such 
a choice might try to refine one of the treatments or to develop a third 
treatment rather than accepting the options as given. In ordinary life, people 
can refuse to choose between unattractive gambles and either not play at all, 
collect additional information about other ways in which the options differ, 
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look for more attractive choices, or rework existing choices to make them 
more acceptable. In this section I discuss three courses of action that are 
alternatives to or predecessors to simple choice. These alternative actions are 
logically distinct but often occur together empirically. 


COLLECTING ADDITIONAL INFORMATION When medical policymakers 
must choose to develop one treatment rather than another, they are unlikely to 
choose on the basis of so little information as is provided in the Tversky & 
Kahneman example. Before making a decision, policymakers would also ask 
about side-effects, expense, ease of administration, and possibilities for 
improvements in effectiveness, at the very least. Though the literature on 
organizations stresses the limits on actors' ability to collect and process 
information (see, for example, March & Shapira 1982), their capacities are 
surely much larger than the capacities used by the Tversky & Kahneman 
subjects. 


FIXING INCENTIVES One feature of a choice that might make it unpalatable 
is lingering uncertainty. Though some kinds of uncertainty can be resolved by 
collecting additional information, other kinds of uncertainties cannot. In some 
cases such lingering uncertainty may be due to technological unknowns, but 
in other cases it is due to interdependence among actors. When actors are 
interdependent, the choices of one actor affect the choices of the other, and 
incentives to follow a particular course of action shift after actors have entered 
negotiations or made agreements, because they then have more information 
about each others' intentions. This is a classic problem of game theory and is 
taken up in Goffman's Strategic Interaction (1969). It is also a problem in 
insurance, where policyholders' incentives are affected by the insurance 
contracts they have made. There it is known as the problem of moral hazard. 

For our purposes here, the core issue is that when other actors' choices are 
responses to one's own, the probability assigned to the choice does not 
correspond to the chance that the associated outcome will follow, and this 
complicates the choice problem. In order to facilitate choice, people have to 
do something about this. Insurers, who must manage this kind of risk on a 
routine basis, have developed a series of strategies to keep policyholders from 
changing their behavior after they buy insurance (Heimer 1985). Besides 
collecting information and estimating probabilities in the usual ways (rating 
and underwriting in insurance), insurance calculations and contracts take 
account of this "reactivity" of risk in many ways: (a) by assuming that the 
distance between a policyholder and the person who might cause the loss 
affects the likelihood that intentions will change as a result of the insurance 
contract (the greater the distance, the smaller the chance that the person who 
might cause a loss will react to the existence of an insurance contract); (b) by 
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